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DICTATOR STALIN 
In death's shadow, a fight for power 
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One free railroad delivery to 1 pier i 
ments to several Caribbean ports. This helps you to 


combine Caribbean shipments with others, at carload 





rates, and av paying for “extra” deliveries 





This is New Orleans one of Alcoa's ten U.S. and 
Caniudian ports, With such a wide selection of exit 
ports, vou can reute a shipment through whichever port 
results in lowest domestic shipping costs, 


Why 59? Because the Alcoa stack insignia is a route goods by just one lin stead of several. 
miliar and popular sight in 59 Caribbean ports. This simplifies paper work } ‘ 
Such complete coverage means shippers can even saves you moncy, as explained at the right, 





59 is a magic number paeie ook eaase tae 


lent ol ns-records of shippers, and some- 


for Caribbean shippers Seca anaeacaiagance 


in the excell 





Caribbean cruises on nxlern, air conditioned Alcoa 
passenger ships are memorable vacations, 16 days, 6 
ports, A sailing every Saturday from gay New Orleans 


See your travel agent or write for “Cruise Booklet ¢ 








ALCOA 


iN: \ zit \ ‘SERVES THE CARIBBEAN 
WG ‘@> 
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ALeoAa™ Lo parerered ae crO"M FAWN Y, ‘I N’'C 
DEPT. A, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4,N. Y. + DEPT. C, ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA\ 









Offices in: Baltimore + Chicago « Kansas City ¢ Los Angeles * Mobile * Montreal «* Norfolk « St. Lovis * San Francisco « Toronte 













en ee ees per ROMER CS one 


1908 OAKLAND was the ancestor of the present-day Pontiac. This model had a 
20-h.p. engine and claimed 20 to 40 per cent less weight than any car in its class. 


DAY As y; 
TODS este RDAY_+ 







1953 PONTIAC offers a wide choice of models, colors 
and six- or eight-cylinder engines. A rugged car, 
it is “built to last 100,000 miles.” 


haliestees Forty-five years ago, the New York- 
COMPOUND 2 to-Paris racers spent much time 
x searching for gasoline during their 
globe-circling trip. Onlonely stretches 
across the U, S., Siberia and Europe, 
they counted themselves lucky to 
find fuel that would get any real 
power out of their engines. 

You don’t have to hunt for a gaso- 





CORPORATION 


; Sa ii New York 17, New York : é 
1935 TERRAPLANE was nicely streamlined to “slice Ethyi Antiknock Ltd., in Canada line that delivers top performance. 


into the wind.” yas a lively little cz ith a six-cyl- a: 7 
into the wind.” It was a lively little car with a six-cyl Simply stop at the pump with the 


inder engine putting out 80-90 horsepower. 


“Ethyl” trade-mark. 

“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane 
gasoline. It helps modern high com- 
pression engines deliver top power. 
Try a tankful. You'll agree with mil- 
lions of motorists that there is a pow- 
erful difference between gasoline and 
“Ethyl” gasoline! 


1921 MERCER was one of a line of re- 
vered American sport cars. This run- 
about had a four-cylinder engine de- 
veloping 72 h.p. and carried a price 
tag of $4,200. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


NOW... Blackboards of Steel! That’s right, these school blackboards are 

made of porcelain enameled steel. They’re easy to write on with ordinary 
chalk, and, of course, they’re easy to clean. You can get them in a wide 
variety of sizes and colors. By making steel for boards like this, United 
States Steel is helping to build better schools . . . and remember, better 
schools build a stronger America. 


A Pound of Hamburger steak or a pound of steel... which would you guess 
costs the most? If you guess the hamburger, you're e right . . because steel, 
on the average, sells for only five and one-half cents a pound, despite the fact 
that it takes an investment of many millions of dollars to make it. The truth 
is, steel is the least costly of all the metals, and by far the most useful. 
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Stainless Steel ... even for nails 
For some nailing jobs . . . especially 
where you want to protect clean paint 
against stains and discoloration from 
ordinary nails . . . you can now get 
nails of bright, corrosion-resistant 
U-S‘S Stainless Steel. They drive easy, 
and they hold tight. 


Prize Winner in Manhattan. ‘his is 
the Harlem River Pedestrian Bridge 
joining East 103rd St. and Ward's 
Island, New York. It’s the world’s 
longest girder lift span . . . and in the 
24th Annual Beautiful Bridge Compe- 
tition of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, it won a first place 
award. Steelwork for this bridge was 
fabricated and erected by U. S. Steel 
... along with the steelwork of two 
other bridges that also won first 
awards in the competition. 


- The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 


National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 








What Makes It Go ? This tractor is 
powered by liquid petroleum gas (LP- 
Gas), a fuel that has long been used 
by many families for cooking and 
water heating, and is now coming into 
use for powering farm machinery. 
United States Steel supplies a large 
quantity of the steel used for the 
manufacture of LP-Gas tanks such as 
the one being filled in the picture. 





This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY Division 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES 


s of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-667 
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TO EUROPE WITH THE 


WORLDS FASTEST 
MOVING 












Sir Colin and Lady Anderson on the s.s, Unirep 
Srates. He calls her, “A beautiful ship and a friendly 
one. We couldn’t ask for moré courteous service and 
I'd like to add the Chef to my own staff!” 


we 





Mrs. Vincent Astor, at right, with Mrs. George Warren 
of Newport, R. L, compliments the decorators of the 
s.s. Unrrep States: “Marvelous use of texture, color, 
new materials to gain warmth and interest.” 


Sir Shane Leslie of Castle Leslie, Co. Monaghan, 
Ireland, well-known author on Irish archaeology, on 
the s.s. AMERICA—one of the largest, most luxurious 
and most popular Trans-Atlantic liners. 


Europe's less than 5 days away—justa = stateroom has individual temperature 
s. s. UNITED STATES sails from New York 12 long weekend with a gay “Who's Who” — control. In the 7 months since her “debut” 


noon, arrives Havre early morning, Southamp- Sie’: a fabalous hoste this new 
HL, 5 . es 3 a us tess, ‘ “Ww 
ton late afternoon of Sth day. Sailing dates: 


March 25, April 9, April 24, May 8, and re s.s. Unrrep States. She'll wine you and 

larly thereafter. First class $350 up. dine you in faultless style, entertain you The s. s. AMERICA gives you extra 
with 3 Meyer Davis orchestras, and get hours of leisure at sea. onderful food, 

s.s. AMERICA sails from New York to Cobh, You to Europe so fast you'll regret leay- friendly service, a “family” atmosphere 

Havre, Southampton and Bremerhaven: March ing her. This new ship is completely — make her the favorite of thousands of 

21, April 10, May 1, May 23, and regularly air-conditioned—passenger staterooms, experienced travelers. 

I 0 y 1, May 23, { y passeng I 
thereafter. First class $295 up. public rooms, crew's quarters. Ky ery CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


A fa Sue Me Unyriep SeATRS LINES 


Offices in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington 


she has welcomed a record-breaking 
13,000 guests. 








TIME TIME is published weekly by 


ne., at 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, ili. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- Volume LXI 
Mareh 16, 1963 ter, Janwary 21, 1928, at the 


Mice at Chicago, Iil., under the act of March 3rd, 1879, Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Number 11 








/& a matter of opinion 


Does the lion really rate the title “King 
of the Beasts”? He certainly looks the 
part. But in the opinion of many, an 
angry bull elephant is the toughest of 
them all. It's a matter of opinion... 
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THAT HAVOLINE kS THE BEST 
e MOTOR OIL YOUR MONEY CAN BUY 


“Brand new” or “old reliable’ — that car of yours 

benefits when Custom-Made Havoline goes in the 

crankcase. That’s because Custom-Made Havoline is a eee 

Heavy Duty motor oil. TOM MADE 
New car engines have closer clearances and many us 












demand a Heavy Duty motor oil. Use Havoline in new 
cars! This outstanding Heavy Duty motor oil is best 
for any car, old or new. It assures full power, better 


gasoline mileage, fewer repairs, longer engine life. TENTZOJ ALT: 


Change today! For Custom-Made Havoline, see your 
cies MOTOR OIL 


Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 
WEAVY OUTY 


TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television 

T H E T E xX A S Cc 0 M P A N Y — the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring 

MILTON BERLE . . . METROPOLITAN 

TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES OPERA radio broadcasts on Saturday 


. 3 “ afternoons. See newspaper for time 
Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America and station. 
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LETTERS 


Senatorial Privilege 





Sir 

I noted with interest the information con- 
tained in vour Feb. 23 article, “Hot Tips 
In view of the overwhelming generosity that 
U.S. Senators display in proffering $ tt 








ies Ie $1.50 haircuts and 25¢ ratuilies t 
a shine, it would seem tt 
be willing to pay an additiona 
haircut to a leased barbershop concession in 
the Senate building and thereby elimi- 
nate the expense of maintaining a staff and 
supplies for the barbershop force on the Gov 
ernment payronu . 





N. M. Pryzant 


Chicago 


Have the Combination Sir 

So the ever-faithful taxpayer pays for de- 
of Features That soot = hairing and polishing his Senator és 

W. W. RuMMELL 
Guarantee Foot , Grafton, Ohio 


Comfort in : Girl in the Groove 

at oir 

Writing . In reference to your Rosemary Clooney 
| cover [Feb. 23] story: Why? 

RICHARD CLOWDEN 





Gulfport, Miss 


Sir 

The mouth-on-the-platter idea was disgust- 
ing—worse than a cigarette ad 

A. H., NELSON 
Chicago 
Sir 
You are a degrading influence when 

you are willing to print the caption, “Keep it 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
| LIFE Building.¥ Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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peeded editi Hawaii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alask 
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& Japan, 1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., 
$15.06. For U.S. and Canadian active military 


personnel anywhere in the world, | yr., $4.75 
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Here’s the combination that clicks every time: 
@ Modern styling @ All ‘round stitching 
@ Choicest leathers @ U-turn flexibility and 
@ Nailess construction COMFORT GUARANTEED IN WRITING 
6 









One season old and this handsome worsted is already a favored 
suiting with a fast-growing list of admirers. Woven of selected 
100% virgin wool, Previewer lends its natural suppleness and in- ‘ 
teresting texture to flecked herringbones, smart checks and plaids Writé'for the name of the fine store nearest you 

Mirom Mills, Inc., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


as well as the subtle solids. And emerges, for Spring, in new easy- 
line suits faultlessly tailored by Michaels-Stern. $65. 


it sad.” How un- 











Ke p exXV 
i what you pposed to nd 
for! It’s hard enough for the average person 
to lead decent life anyway ... 
The criterion of good taste the world over... ett R. KELLERSBERGER, M.D 
New Y k City 
Yardley for men a 
: than yea fir tr , _w 
yn For three I've been 
t Rosie is one of the ct 
to “popular 1usic 
Jor KEss 
St. Lo 





Cloor ( 

bei ( 

the had tasted that one yet, so I « 
Webste It says there that cinnan 


GERALD MILLER 
Rochester, N.Y. 


The Voice & the Beard 















Sir 
Th premiére of a -length 
re) l om many consider the 
t of the th cent would 
ive been a good opportunity cover 
sto on Igor Stravin and Rake 
Progre Instead, we we offere huseat 
ing little brushoff, squeezed in af cove 
tory on wale popular singer not 
ust incident represents “success in a 
vay tha at compo of seri music 





yossibly do 
CouRTNEY B. LAwson 


q Stravinsky was on Tre’s cover 
July 26, 1948.—Ep. 


. 
evereeerere 


eeees ane e-yrmeuvont oon wba ‘ = Sa ei 
p/VAROLtY & LoNoOm ne . I don’t suppose The Rake’s Proers 
e¢ "Ew You. @ * u . y , +} P st fter hic 
Scouvanvs 693,688 ° | ill remain on_ the Met roster after thi 
Ren eer scaetd eason. I can’t i Blanche Thebom with 


a 
. or: 
o 
. 





a beard... 
Jac KENNEDY 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Blanshard v. the Archbishop 











Sir 

It wa 1ost encouraging to read of Paul 
Blanshard’s attempt to have Archbishop 
O'Hara's American citizenship revoked [ Trae, 
March 2]. I only hope we can count on 
slanshard’s continuing to make an ass of 
himself 


(THE Rev.) F. P. CANAVAN 
Church of the Immaculate Conception 
Durham, N.C. 


Austrian Election 
Sir: 

Your March 2 article, under the most 
truthful tit Democracy Wins,” gives an ex 
cellent evalu 2 of the meaning and 
come of the Austrian election, but it conta 
an error as to why the elections were brough 
about. You state that “the election became 
necessary when the Socialists bolted [Chan 
cellor] Figl’s coalition because they felt that 
they could rearmament at the ex- 
pense of their tl-welfare program.” As 
TrveE has often pointed out, there can be no 
rearmament in Austria, which has been oc- 
cupied by American, British, French and 
Russian troops for more than seven years 
The goverr 
inated in d ions over the budget between 
BY APPOINTMENT PURVEYORS OF SOAP TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI YARDLEY LONDON the two major coalition parties ol : 
government: the People’s Party ’ 
Socialist I y. Figl’s People’s Party was pri- 
marily i sted in a deflationary policy to 

































2xent crisis of last October orig- 

















Makers and Distributors for U.S. A., Yardley of London, inc., New York 
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WHAT SPENDERS! 


These 3%-million families with BUY on their minde! 


NLY two other man-woman magazines top 
Better Homes & Gardens’ 334-million cir- 
culation, but for prospects who are eager to buy 
you can be sure that BH&G tops them all. 
For everything in BH&G is devoted to what only 
the BUY-minded love: news, notes, information 
and practical suggestions on how to live fuller 
lives—and where to buy what it takes to do so. 
Thus, BH&G’s multimillions include only your 
best possible prospects—selected families with 
a receptive regard for BH&G’s buying advice. 


When BH&G carries your wares into 334-million 
homes like these, you're set to snare a full 


families 


share of buyers — not merely attract a big 
share of readers, 


BHsG BUVo.wsIcaL BRIEFS 


In 1952— Another new high for BH&G in newsstand sales, 


More dollars of advertising, more lines of advertising and 
more pages of advertising were placed in BHE&G in 1952 
than in any other major monthly magazine. 


BH&G has exploded the myth that selected circulation must 
be small. BH&G now offers advertisers more than 3°4-million 
screened to be top prospects for almost anything 


on the market, 


MEREDITH PUBUSHING COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 





A typical engine piston. . . 


MOVES 2,774 TIMES 
IN EVERY MILE! 


ROGRESS in automobile engines is forever 
Pane. higher power, faster moving parts, 
and compactness! And these very factors put a 
tremendous burden on the motor oil that must 
keep these high-speed parts running smoothly. 










One oil has kept pace with this progress, through 
almost 50 years of specialization. That oil is 
Quaker State, and you can buy none finer. Care- 
fully refined for purity, and engine-tested for 
performance, it provides those extra qualities of 
long life, stability, and heat-resistance your car 
needs today. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made to suit the 
requirements of all makes of cars and for all 
types of service. Ask your dealer. 


Modern Engines Demand 
Quality Lubrication 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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maintain the value of the Austrian schilling. 

Vice Chancellor Schaerf’s Socialist Party 

wanted a budget with the bigger expenditures 

for public works and new housing projects. . 
EuceN BurEscH 

Austrian Information Department 

New York City 


Mexico's New University 
Sir 

The new University of Mexico campus as 
pictured in your Feb. 23 issue is very beauti 
ful. But I pity the poor student who has a 
first-period class in the humanities or political 
science building! He'll need an extra five 
minutes every morning to get across the 
fronton, the football and soccer fields and 
the beautiful green campus before he even 
gets near his class... 

DONNA KirRKEBY 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


The Coventry Story 


Sir 
At least as far back as 1916, the “high- 
school composition” you quoted from the 
English Record (Time, Feb. 16] was being 
circulated as a prize collection of boners . . . 
ELIZABETH Hart 
Tryon, N.C. 


Sir: 

That story about Queen Elizabeth I and 
Sir Walter Raleigh is certainly a chestnut. 
I heard it at least 20 years ago... 

BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
Alexandria, Va. 
Sir: 

A million thanks for publishing “It Hap- 
pened One Night.” To my mind, Mark Twain 
and George Ade in collaboration could have 
written nothing wittier .. . 

FRANCIS C, WHITEHOUSE 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Sir: 

This new interpretation of the Coventry 
Incident is, in my considered opinion, the 
finest bit of historical w riting since 1066 and 
All That. 

I must reluctantly, however, indicate one 
minor flaw—the historian surely meant to 
say, not Magna Charta, but Magna Chortle. 

But such a lapse can be pardoned in a 
young scholar; even Sellar & Yeatman, in 
1066, failed to give sufficient attention to the 
tactics of Alfred the Cake at Bannockburn. 

Robert H. Moore 
Washington, D.C 


Pope or President? (Cont'd) 
Sir: 

Your Feb. 23 issue contains C. E. Allen's 
letter berating Time for claiming the highest 


| office in the world for the President of the 





US. He feels that this honor should go to 
Pope Pius XII as the “Vicar of Christ on 
earth . . .” No Protestant will admit that the 
Pope is infallible, or that he is envoy of the 
Lord on earth. Such assumption is incorrect 
because the Pope is a simple, human gentle- 
man of great culture, elected to his office by 
other mere mortals—many less than it takes 
to elect a President of the U.S. It is well for 
his church that he is not subjected to the 
abuse of a U.S. President. If he were, he 
would rejoice that he could be replaced in 
four years by the College of Cardinals. A 
better man may be sitting waiting! 
Jock M. THomson 

Toronto, Ont. 





ay I remind Mr. Allen that Pope Pius 
XII is considered infallible only in matters 
concerning faith and morals. Also, that the 
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New Vibrationless Airliner Links 





Europe's Leading Cities 


BEA (Europe’s largest airline*) introduces the Viscount... the world’s first 


commercial Turbo-Prop airliner 


In planning your trip abroad this summer, count 
on a wonderful new vibrationless airliner called the 
Viscount to fly you between London and Rome, Nice, 
Athens, Geneva, Milan, Zurich, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Istanbul and Cyprus. You'll find that the 
Viscount is by far the quietest plane you've ever 
ridden in. And fast as it is, you'll sense hardly any 


motion. Few Americans have ever ridden a plane 
quite like it — simply because there’s nothing like it 
in this hemisphere. We earnestly suggest you see your 
travel agent now for reservations on this unique new 
airliner, He’ll also tell you about BEA’s many other 
flights that take you to every major city in Europe— 
even be happy to plan an itinerary for you! 


*more people fly BEA outside the USA than any other airline in the world 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


General Sales Agents in U.S.A., Canada, Central and S. America: British Overseas Airways Corp, 
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ow Many Medicines — 

n Your Doctor’s Kit 
Came From a 

eat Packing Plant? 







ctually more than 100 medi- 
cines, and medical products that 
your doctor regularly uses in the 
practice of his profession get their 
start in a meat packing plant. 


Among them are ACTH and 
cortisone for the treatment of 
arthritis, asthma, rheumatic fever, 
and other ailments, epinephrine 
for allergies and certainemergency 
heart conditions. 


Other products include surgical 
sutures and fibrin foam which con- 
trol bleeding to makesurgery safer. 


Many, like insulin for the con- 
trol of diabetes, can be obtained 
from no other source. 


To make these medical products 
available to your doctor the meat 
packing companies developed 
new facilities for saving or proc- 
essing glands of meat animals, and 
in “partnership” with the medical 
profession, promote research for 





still more life-saving, health re- 
storing medicines. 


Perhaps you'd never thought of 
it before, but doesn’t this impor- 
tant service make the meat packer 
a sort of right-hand-man to your 
own family doctor? 


Did you know 


... that it takes the pancreas 
glands from 1,500 cattle or 7,500 
hogs to make a single ounce of 
crystallin insulin ... that there 
are more than 4,000 individual 


companies in the meat packing 
industry ...that recovering 
everything of value (as glands for 
medicines) helps this service 
industry bring you meat at a 
lower service cost from farm to 
table thanalmostany other food? 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S, 
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| great majority of “400 million people” are in 


no position to dictate the economic and mili- 
tary policies of their ravaged countries, but 
must wait hopefully and pray that the new 
President’s Administration will restore their 
dignity and fill their stomachs, 

James A. Nicks 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Second Thoughts on the Second Sex 


| Sir: 


Author Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second 
Sex [Time, Feb. 23] sounds like a woman 
desperately in need of a manly man, She be- 
moans woman’s sad and pitiful plight, but 
forgets that it was a woman who lost Mark 
Antony the world, laid old Troy in ashes, 
clipped Samson’s mighty locks, and has been 
clipping men ever since. She says “woman's 
uplift has barely begun.” Speaking as a lone 
man who grew up in a family of aunts, 
grandmothers, great-grandmothers, mothers, 
and now a wife and daughter, I can tell De 
Beauvoir that woman’s uplift has been going 
on for a long time. 

BILL STALNAKER 
Houston 
Sir: =» 

Why are you generally so smug about the 
“plight of women?” It truly exists. If men 
did not oppress women, there would need 
be no feminists. 

E. D. ALEXANDER 
Oakland, Calif. 


The Women 
Sir: 

We are average . . . American college girls 
who want to go through life with the belief 
that sex is a beautiful thing. Marilyn Monroe 
has done more to lower the standards of 
womanhood in the eyes of both men & 
women than any one person in history. 

JANET EcrLsTon 
Rebecca CuuRCH 
Epirn Lypay 
Mars Hill, N.C. 


Sir: 

Re your Feb, 23 article on Marilyn Mon- 
roe: Why all the ruckus by the women’s 
clubs about la Monroe? . . . Why not drop 
the little woman off at the theater featuring 
Stewart Granger—and everybody should be 


happy. 
J. KyLe 
Los Angeles 


The Legion & Limelight 
Sir: 

I have just finished “Limelight Out” in 
your Feb. 9 issue. I finished it with a mixture 
of anger, disgust and fear. 

Just who are these gangsters; these strong- 
arm “preservers of American ideals” who can 
intimidate American businessmen so with 
threats of boycott (if you can’t drag ‘em off 
to jail, ruin their means of livelihood) that 
they are able to dictate which movies a free 
people will or will not see? . . . Los Angeles 
is my home. I hope to return there when this 
mess is over, and when I again plunk down 
my buck for a loge in Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater, I want to know I am seeing a movie 
the manager, not the Legion's goon squad, 
has selected .. . 

Wittiam D. Lansrorp 
fo Postmaster 
San Francisco 


c 


Sir: 

Has the Legion considered [picketing] art 
museums displaying the works of Picasso, 
Rivera, etc.? 

Joun C. McNutty 
St. Louis 
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GOOD metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 
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LODE-MAKER DESI 
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EPLACING old and outmoded office 
furniture is not costly. It may 
be an investment which will save 
you money and pay big dividends. 


Your fixed expense per employee in 
salary, floor space and general over- 
head is a minimum of $30,000 over 
any ten-year period, 





For 1% to 2% of your ten-year fixed 
expense you could provide each such 
employee with the finest metal furni- 
ture available plus good lighting and 
proper decorative surroundings. 


GF metal furniture in your office is 
like good tools in a factory. Goodform 
Aluminum Chairs, Mode-Maker 
desks and Super-Filer are designed 
to enable office employees to turn out 
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more and better work with less effort, 


Therefore, replacing your old office 
furniture with GF metal business 
furniture will definitely increase 
productivity. It will also improve 
employee morale, reduce absentee- 
ism, attract high grade help, and 
increase customer prestige, 


GF metal furniture will usually pay 
for itself in a short period of time 
and deliver dividends thereafter for 
a business lifetime. 





To learn how you could benefit by 
the use of GF metal business furni- 
ture, call your nearest GF distributor 
or write The General Fireproofing 
Company, Department T-15, Youngs- 
town 1, Ohio. 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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single month. Oil company representatives 


search the nation's colleges for seniors who 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. Members of the 
class of '53 look over list of oil company 
interviewers who'll visit campus during a 





NOTICE 


Ol COmpaaey 





can qualify for a wide variety of technical 
and non-technical jobs. To get topflight men 
and women, each oil company must compete 


successfully with rival oil companies as well 
as other industries. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF COLLEGES 
WHERE OILMEN SEEK NEW TALENT: 





SOUTHERN CALIF. Busi- 
ness major Jim Halverson, 
son of an oilman, has always 
wanted a career as an oil 
company salesman. 





M. 1. T. Bob Oliver with 


Doctor of Science, has ac- 


cepted promising job in re- 
search and development for 
a West Coast Oil Company. 
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CORNELL, Civil engineer- 
ing major Ron Gebhardt is 
considering pipeline trans- 
port and construction a 
vital oi] industry branch. 





OHIO STATE. Commerce 
major Mary Uchling is look- 
ing for personnel job —will 
join thousands of young 
women now in oil industry, 





MINNESOTA. Geological 
engineer Ernest Maki chose 
job after 7 oil company in- 
lerviews — sees great oppor- 
tunities for oil geologists. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST. 
Korean vet Len Donohoe, 
electrical engineer, wants to 
work on electronic gear used 
in oil exploration, 


MAN HUNT 


Oil Companies Compete 
for the Class of *53 


This month, college students throughout 
the United States are witnessing a fine ex- 
ample of oil company competition at work — 
right on the college campus. 

Representatives of many oil companies, 
large and small, are now competing for thou- 
sands of qualified college seniors to fill a wide 
variety of jobs ranging from research, pro- 
duction and transportation through refining, 
sales, accounting and office work. 

To the Class of ’53, this oil company compe- 
tition for their services means the opportunity 
to choose a career ina young and progressive 
industry. And to America’s oil companies, in 
turn, these young people will bring a fresh 
supply of topflight talent — talent every oil 
company is looking for to help keep ahead 
in the tough competitive struggle for your 


business. 


Today, Americans get the world’s finest oil 
products at the world’s lowest prices. This is 
only possible under a system of free competi- 
tion where privately-managed oil companies 
have a chance to earn a profit while serving 
you. 


For a free booklet for college and high 

school students, “Careers in Petroleum,” write: 

Oil Industry Information Committee, Box 75, 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 





GEORGIA TECH. Basket- 


NOTRE DAME. Interested 
in labor relations, law senior 
Bill Roche wants oil 
pany career because he feels 
industry is stable. 





ball captain Pete Silas, a 
chemical engineer, is talk- 
ing to18 oil companies about 
sales engineering job, 
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F ANYTHING should happen to you, would your 
‘| family be left with a home to live in—or just an 
unpaid mortgage ? 

Today, fortunately, you can dismiss that worry 
from your mind simply by seeing a Travelers agent. 

Under a Mortgage Insurance Plan developed by 
The Travelers, you can make sure that your mort- 
gage will be paid—and that your family can con- 
tinue to live in the home you’ve shared together 
even though you’re no longer on hand to meet the 


monthly payments. 
And this Travelers insurance plan has other 
advantages in addition to mortgage cancellation. 


As you cut down on your mortgage debt, you may 


— The” 





convert this plan into another form of Travelers 
Life Insurance to provide benefits for your family 


and funds for yourself when you retire. 


Best ofall, this low-cost Mortgage Insurance Plan 
is written to include all the desirable features— 
premium waiver disability, extended term insurance, 


cash and loan values, and conversion privileges. 


A telephone call to your Travelers agent or 
broker will bring you full details of this Travelers 


Mortgage Insurance Plan. 


If you don’t know the ‘Travelers man in your 
community, we'll gladly send you his name and 


address. 


UGH 
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SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 





The STITCH IN TIME that helps a lot of customers 


How a famous surgical manufacturer 
“sewed up” their own distribution 


Davis & Geck, Inc. (a unit of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company) is, a leading 
manufacturer of surgical sutures and 
other surgical specialties. Recently they 
considered two possible solutions to the 
problem of improving deliveries to their 
10,000 widely-scattered dealers and 
consumers. Should they start a re- 





gional warehouse operation or try dis- 
tribution by air direct from their Brook- 
lyn plant? 

At the manufacturer’s request, 
American Airlines prepared an analysis 
of the two courses of action. Distribu- 
tion patterns were broken down. Fixed 
cost of warehousing and air delivery 
were compared. Result: Davis & Geck 
took a “stitch in time” and today are 
distributing by air freight. Not only do 


they anticipate substantial savings—but, 
even more important, their customers 
are already benefiting from the im- 
proved delivery service. 

If you have a distribution problem, 
why not see how airfreight can help 
you sew up customers? 

For further information, wire us col- 
lect: American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


ae | merias BD is cadt ng Airline 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





O ina nBeudon 


While military service poses 
serious problems for most young n 
of draft age these days, one member of 
our company had to make a more diffi- 
cult decision than most. He is 21-year- 
old Alex Hood, who was born in To- 
ronto and came to the U.S. four years 
igo to work for Time. A Canadian cit- 
izen, he was not necessarily liable to 
induction here at the time he reached 
draft age. But if he had refused to 
serve with the U.S. forces. he would 
have given up his right to become a 
citizen of the U.S. 

At 18. when he had to make up his 
mind, he was uncertain about whether 
he would want to continue working in 
this country—and, if so, to become a 
citizen eventually—or to return to 
Canada some day, retaining his citizen- 
ship there. Hoping to keep both doors 
open, he decided to register 
for the draft and become eli- 
gible for induction. This 
month he was called into the 
Army. 

If the Army’s experience is 
anything like Trne’s, it will 
find Hood one of its most 
persistent and hard-working 
recruits. Hood decided a long 
time ago that he wanted to 
work for Tre. Shortly be- 
fore his graduation from a 
Toronto high school, he pe 
wrote to ask for a job, in his own ver- 
sion of Trwte-ese: “Last week, as it 
must to some, realization came to To- 
ronto’s Alex B. Hood that university 
would be financially impossible. Young 
(17) Hood’s next best bet: to go to 
New York and work for Time Inc.” 

Dudley Darling, in Time’s personnel 
department, wrote to discourage Hood 
from the expense of making a trip to 
New York, because of the uncertainty 
of getting a job when he arrived. But 
Hood wasn’t discouraged for long. He 
got his old summertime job at a resort 
hotel (as second chef in the restaurant, 
and as operator of his own baggage- 
hauling business on the side), and in 
August he wrote us again, asking for 
an employment interview. 

He got the appointment and came to 
New York, but was told there was no 
job at the time, and that he would 
need a visa to work in the U.S. any- 
way. He went home to apply for a visa. 
While waiting, he went to work in a 
steel mill, found it monotonous, and 
got another job as a restaurant dish- 
washer near the American consulate, 
where he could keep a close check on 
the progress of his visa. 

Hood got his visa and came back to 
New York early in January 1949, a 
few days early for his next appoint- 
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ment. He busied himself making up a 
list of “the right people to see” about 
jobs at various newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, etc.. including their phone num- 
bers, addresses and office room num- 
bers, just in case. As it turned out, he 
never had to use the list. Impressed by 
his determination and his businesslike 
manner, Darling hired him as a mail- 
room messenger. Hood's first assign- 
ment was as a courier, bringing pic- 
tures of Harry Truman's inauguration 
from Washington. 

Before long, Hood was promoted 
from messenger to mail sorter. Says 
Bob Evans, Trme’s mailroom super- 
visor: “It was soon obvious that Alex 
could outsort anybody in the place. 
Some 2,000 names have to be memo- 
rized for this job. I have never seen 
anybody who knew so many domestic 
and foreign names and addresses, or 
who was able to learn them so quickly. 
He handled the whole load of 
first-class morning mail, some 
1,200 to 1,500 letters, in 
one hour.” 

The following June, Hood 
enrolled at Fordham Univer- 
sity, attending classes at 
night. Last March, after three 
years in the mailroom, he 
joined Time's business train- 
Anon Tae Ng program. But he took a 
0D part-time job in the mail- 
room. as well. to help with 
morning sorting 
from 7 to 9 a.m. (and to earn some 
extra money for college expenses 

The training program has taken 
Hood into jobs in various parts of the 
company—production, research, travel 
bureau, and business offices of different 
Tre Inc. publications. In these jobs, 
he worked at a variety of desks and in 
temporarily vacant offices. Once, when 
he was using the office of former For- 
TUNE Publisher C. D. Jackson, who 
was away at the time, an insurance 
salesman came to deliver a policy he 
had sold Hood. Ushered into the office 
by a secretary. the salesman looked at 
Hood with a mixture of perplexity and 
admiration. Said Hood: “I could just 
see what was going on in that agent’s 
head: ‘Here's a prospect for a lot more 
insurance.’ But now I may be hard for 
him to find for a while.” 

Hood graduated from Fordham last 
month. His college draft deferment 
would have lasted until June, but he 
requested immediate reclassification. 
Having made up his mind about serv- 
ing in the U.S. Army, he wanted to 
be under way. 





Cordially yours, 
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EITHER INSTANT OR 


Products of General Foods 


"I dtink all the 


coffee | want... 





DONT STOP DRINKING COFFEE... 
JUST STOP DRINKING CAFFEIN! 


IKE to stop counting your cups of coffee 
LE —and still be sure of sleeping? It’s casy 
—just don’t drink caffein! Remember, it’s 
not the coffee but the caffein in it that 
makes many people jittery and robs them 
of sound sleep. 

Do as millions have done and switch to 
New Extra-Rich Sanka Coffee. It's 97% 
caffein-free. And it gives you all of the 
rich flavor of choice coffees because only 
the tasteless, odorless caffein is removed. 

Get some today . . . enjoy as many de- 
licious cups as you want... remember, 
you'll sleep tonight! 


DELICIOUS IN 


REGULAR FORM 





NEW EXTRA-RICH 


SANKA COFFEE 


It’s delicious! It’s 97% caffein-free! 
It lets you sleep! 
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More Rubber! More 














GENERAL L. C. M. 
TRUCK TIRE has 
no equal for 


GENERAL H.C. T. 
TRUCK TIRE goes 
in and gets the 
load, off-the- 
road, and car- 

ries it over the 

highway... at 
lowest cost. 


GENERAL D.T.L. TRUCK 
TIRE cleans fast, digs 


for traction, stands 
lowest cost off- 


the-road,work 
in rough, 
rocky ground 
and short high- 
way runs at mod- 
erate speeds. In 
sizes to 24,00 x 29, 


up longest under 
tremendous loads 
in deep dirt or 
sticky soil con- 
ditions. Now in 
Sizes to 24.00x 29. 
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Fabric! More Mileage! 


more profit from every load hauled on the 


Mw GENERAL 


cas 


HIGHWAY TIRE 





The few extra dollars you pay for this New Tire 
will earn a greater dollar return than 
any other SAFE investment you 

can make today! 


| 
| | 
TREAD | 
The difference in price between the new General —— 
Highway Tire and ordinary tires is slight... but 
what a difference in performance! The body of this 
great new tire is built with thousands of extra 
cords of the finest rayon, all tension-controlled 
for uniformity in stretch and flex. 

Exclusive shock-absorber construction, with 
live rubber between each ply, adds still greater 
strength, still greater resistance to breaking and \\\ STRONGER | 
bruising. Road delays due to tire failure are NR 
eliminated. BODY 

Extra recaps are the rule, not the exception. 

The new tread, now made deeper for more 
miles of uninterrupted service, is also wider and 
flatter. It distributes the load over more tread 
area... giving you slower, more even wear, more 
road contact for better braking and tracking. 

No other tire in its class leaves you so much for 
profit at the end of each run. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


FLATTER 
TREAD | 


\a7a! 


Second only to agriculture as an employer, the 
trucking industry gives direct employment to 
6,009,000—almost one job in every ten. In 1952, 
the industry's payroll totaled $21,031,500,000 — 
an increase of more than one billion dollars over 


1951. So let's never impose an unjust tax burden 
on an industry that is so important in our economy. 





al? Coneltbioniig 


can enter your home in 


any of 3 easy ways 


Do you know that you can have air conditioning all through 
your home for what you'd pay for good carpeting? And 
that if you come to Carrier, you can buy air conditioning 
just that way —room by room, or for the whole house? 
* For one room or more, your finest choice is the new 
Carrier Room Air Conditioner —three-ways different for 
1953. It looks different because it installs almost flush with 
the window sill, occupies no space in the room and doesn’t 
interfere with draperies. It feels different because every 
breath of air is cooler and drier—twice cooled, twice filtered, 


twice dehumidified. And it sounds different, too—its hushed 


voice is quiet as twilight. = Do you want to air condition 
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first name in air conditioning 


the whole house? There are two Carrier ways to do it. You 
may add Carrier cooling to your present warm air heating 
system —or replace your furnace with the new Carrier 
Weathermaker that both heats and cools. Either way, you'll 
enjoy healthful year-round comfort. Carrier equipment, 
greatest in scope in the industry, is able to meet all your 
air conditioning needs. Carrier people founded the air 
conditioning industry more than 50 years ago. Today 
more Carrier air conditioning is rendering service than 
any other kind. All this experience makes Carrier your 
best investment. Look for the name in your Classified Tele- 


phone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
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National office or Travel A 





where and take you there.” 


Highlight your journey with a stay at 
Jasper, showplace of the Canadian 
Rockies. Gather with friends in the 
main lounge of the new central build- 
ing (above) of Jasper Park Lodge. 
Ride, fish, swim, golf on a champion- 
ship course, amid breathtaking scenery. 


When you travel Canadian National across 
Canada: you can sightsee in “foreign” cities — 
stop over at Minaki, and Jasper Park Lodge 
—see towering Mount Robson (above), monarch 
of the Canadian Rockies — visit the exciting 
West Coast. And you ride in comfort all the way, 
East or West, on Canadian National's “Conti- 
nental Limited”. Ask your nearest Canadian 
nt about this, or 
the other Top Vacations listed. “We'll tell you 








Top Mople 


1, Across Canada -the Scenic Route 
to California or the Pacific North- 
west, to New York or anywhere East 
2. Alaska Cruise -ten coys, 2,000 
miles of sheltered coastal sailing. 
3. British Columbia ~Voncouver, 
Victoria, Prince Rupert. A magnificent 
marine and mountain playground 
4. Eastern Cities and Laurentians 
~ history-book places, mountain 
lokes, brilliant autumn colours. 

5. Hudson Bay-"'Down North" to 
romantic frontiers, via Winnipeg. 





CANADIAN 














NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 








of Canada's. 10 


Vacations. 


6. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
-ploy, relax in mountain grondeur 
7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) 

swimming, motor-boating, golf in o 
northwoods setting. Wonderful fishing! 
8. Onta Highlands -lond of 
lakes and streams; fishing; camping 
Fine hotels, resorts. 

9. Provinces by the Sea-beoches, 
seaports, historic cities, 

10. Romantic French Canada 
(Gospé ond the Saguenay) ~like tak- 
ing a trip abroad. 





Conadian National Roilwoys Passenger offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsos 


City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 


Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, Passenger Deportment, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que, 
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SPEED SAVES MONEY 


Figure work at lower cost. Direct action gives 
msiant answers plus positive error control 

a time and money saving combination Ask your 
Comptometer representative about the many 
exclusive Comptometer features 


and services. 


Compromeren Appinc-CaLcun.aTinGg Mactines 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
ly by its Comptometer Div., 


Il 


ure made by Felt 





and sold exch 
1720 North Paulina St,, Chicago 22, 
Offices in all principal cities 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
The Kremlin Stands 


It was just past midnight in Washing- 
ton when the Moscow radio announced 
Joseph Stalin's “sudden brain hemor- 
rhage.” Swiftly the all-night monitors of 
Central Intelligence Agency passed the 
word to Director Allen Dulles. Thus, key 
men of the Administration were roused 
out of bed. 

The CIA's chief called brother Foster, 
the Secretary of State, and then CIA’s 
contact man at the White House, Robert 
Cutler. From Cutler the report hurried on 
to C. D. Jackson, the President’s assistant 
in charge of psychological warfare, and to 
James Hagerty, secretary. On advice of 
John Foster Dulles, it was decided not to 
disturb the sleep of President Eisenhower ; 
but a message was prepared for his earliest 
information. Allen Dulles, Jackson, Cutler 
and Hagerty agreed to a 7 a.m. meeting 
in Hagerty’s White House office. 

Memo at Dawn. By chance that morn- 
ing, Eisenhower's sleep was restless. Up at 
6 a.m., half an hour earlier than usual, he 
read the memo left for him. The presiden- 
tial day that followed was crammed with 
urgent consultation. 

The first move was Eisenhower’s idea. 
With Allen Dulles, Jackson, Cutler and 
Hagerty standing by, a presidential state- 
ment aimed at the Russian people was 
drafted. Said Eisenhower: “The thoughts 


of America go out to all the people of the 
U.S.S.R.—the men and women, the boys 
and girls—in the villages, cities, farms and 
factories of their homeland .. .” 

Then came an appeal to Russia’s deep- 
rooted religious tradition which still per- 
sists despite Marx’s dictum that religion 
is “the opium of the people”: “[The Rus- 
sian people] are the children of the same 
God who is the Father of all peoples 
everywhere . . . Regardless of the iden- 
tity of government personalities, the pray- 
er of us Americans continues to be that 
the Almighty will watch over the people 
of that vast country and bring them, in 
His wisdom, opportunity to live their 
lives in a world where all men and women 
and children dwell in peace and com- 
radeship.” 

Before the morning was done, the 
President talked things over in a meeting 
with Foster Dulles, held a phone consulta- 
tion with U.N. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge in New York, gathered with the 
National Security Council for a weighty 
session that ran for 2} hours. 

Next day presidential aides worked out 
the message that the U.S. Government 
would send to Moscow when death came. 
This was it: “The Government of the 
U.S. tenders its official condolences to the 
government of the U.S.S.R. on the death 


of Generalissimo Joseph Stalin, Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union.” 
Said a White House official later: “Cer- 


I lifes 
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Its meaning and menace stood unchanged, 


tainly it was chilly. 
is shooting at us.” 

Mixed Feelings. The U.S. press 
and people reacted with mixed feelings. 
Ex-President Harry Truman remarked: 
“T am sorry to hear of [Stalin’s] trouble 

I'm never happy over anybody's 
physical breakdown.” Much more typi- 
cal was a Chicago restaurateur who 
put a black wreath in his window, with a 
sign below reading: “Joe’s gone. Vodka 
on the house.” The New York Daily 
News, as usual, called a spade a meat-ax: 
“Jailbird son of a drunken cobbler. . . 
in essence, a backwoods plug-ugly and 
killer.” Less crudely, but no less clear in 
its condemnation, the New York Times 
said: “Our children’s children will still be 
paying the price for the evil which he 
brought into the world.” 

Rarely had the U.S. been so nearly 
unanimous about anything as in its hatred 
of what Stalin stood for. But the U.S. was 
far from being either unanimous or pre- 
cise on why or what it hated. To some, 
Stalin was a personal despot who had be- 
trayed the cause of Socialism and pro- 
gress. To others, he was another expan- 
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sionist czar who disturbed the peace of the 
world with aggression. To others, he was 
the typical and inevitable product of the 
Marxist religion. 

The last group would have the least 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to Sta- 
death. The philosophy that made 
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Stalin had not died, and it was capable of 
producing thousands of leaders to carry on 
the basic policies and methods of Stalin- 
ism. The symbol of this force was the 
Kremlin, with its old defensive walls and 
churches converted into the nerve center 
of a vast effort at world revolution. 

The change from Stalin to Malenkov & 
Co. might bring changes of tactics, a more 
pressing threat or a more cunning effort to 
lull the anti-Communist world to sleep. 
But the Kremlin and all that it stood for 
endured, essentially unchanged in_ its 
meaning and its menace. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Good Business 

At Washington’s National Press Club 
one day last week, capital newsmen gath- 
ered to have lunch with British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Richard Austen Butler. 
For a green vegetable the club chef had 





ply come over to acquaint the Eisenhower 
Administration with the economic pro- 
posals born at last December's conference 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
(Time, Dec. 15). For four days, the 31- 
man British mission explained their plans 
to Administration representatives. While 
Butler concentrated his fire on Budget 
Director Joseph Dodge, Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks and Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphrey, Eden spent part 
of his time discussing the international 
situation with Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and President Eisenhower.* 

Out of the meetings came two Anglo- 
American joint communiqués. The eco- 
nomic communiqué, as had been expected, 
consisted primarily of an expression of 
agreement on the need for expanding 
world trade. 

The political communiqué, however, 
got down to specifics. Its most important 
provisions: 

1) The U.S. agreed that Britain could 
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Britain's Epen & BUTLER 
"It takes two to make love." 


provided Brussels sprouts, a depressing 
staple of the depressing British austerity 
diet. Said Eden to his hosts; “I did feel 
you have tried to make me feel at home 
when I got to those Brussels sprouts. I 
thought to myself, ‘Well, here are some 
Americans who just can’t forget Britain,’ ” 

It was to make sure that Americans 
would not forget Britain’s economic plight 
that Eden and Butler had come to the 
U.S. “Rab” Butler succinctly stated the 
British mission’s purpose. Said he: “Our 
Commonwealth . . . decided that we were 
out to widen trade .. . and they have not 
asked for extended preferences or putting 
a ringed discriminatory fence around the 
Commonwealth. Well, now that is a defi- 
nite and important decision, and I think 
it deserves some response. 

“It takes two to make love and it takes 
two partners to make trade. . . Unrequit- 
ed love or unrequited exports are equally 
unsatisfying.” 

Nothing Asked. Both Eden and Butler 
were careful to emphasize that “we are 
asking nothing from you.” They had sim- 
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not be expected to make any more con- 
cessions toward settlement of the Anglo- 
Iranian oil dispute. 

2) Britain agreed to tighten her restric- 
tions on shipments of strategic goods to 
Red China. 

Unexpected Concession. Tightening of 
the British embargo against Red China 
was an important and unexpected con- 
cession. Britain had pretty much con- 
formed with the U.N. resolution of May 
1951, which urged U.N. members not to 
ship such items as arms and petroleum to 
Communist China. She had continued to 
provide the Mao regime with medicines, 
fertilizer, textiles and light machinery. 
Some of these goods would now be added 
to the list of forbidden “strategic materi- 
als.” Under the new agreement, too, Brit- 
ish ships will no longer carry to China 
strategic materials from non-British coun- 


** After a White House luncheon for Eden, re- 
porters asked Under Secretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith if he had any comment on the 
meeting. “Sure,” grinned “Beedle.” “One of those 
goddam statesmen stole my hat.” 


tries nor will British ports refuel foreign 
ships carrying such goods to China. 

Though Eden made it clear that Britain 
did not intend to abandon diplomatic 
recognition of Mao Tse-tung, the new 
agreement on trade with Red China re- 
moved one of the most dangerous con- 
flicts between British and American Far 
Eastern policy. Even those Americans who 
still hold to an almost superstitious dread 
of the subtle cunning and persuasiveness 
of British diplomats had to admit that 
this time the U.S. had done a good, if be- 
lated, piece of business. 


Shake-Up in Seoul 


As No. 2 man in the U.S. embassy at 
Seoul, Counsellor Edwin Lightner Jr. led 
a State Department clique that disliked 
and derogated Korea’s President Syng- 
man Rhee. Last June, Lightner & Co. vain- 
ly tried to prevent Rhee’s re-election, 
accusing the 77-year-old President of auto- 
cratic methods. Last week, in line with a 
policy of support for Rhee, Secretary 
John Foster Dulles ordered Lightner back 
home for reassignment. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Time to Think 


Dwight Eisenhower likes to meet peo- 
ple, exchange views. In the White House, 
this amiable quality can be a weakness as 
well as an asset. Last week the President 
decided that hereafter he would try to re- 
serve each Thursday afternoon to concen- 
trate alone on top policy. 

The President’s seventh and_ busiest 
week in office was a good example of why 
he needed to set aside one afternoon a 
week for quiet thought. First & foremost 
was the news from Russia, which required 
several extraordinary conferences with top 
intelligence and diplomatic aides. General 
Van Fleet came in to give his Chief a 
half-hour briefing on Korea and receive 
his fourth Distinguished Service Medal. 
Anthony Eden paid an informal call on 
his way in from the airport, later lunched 
with the President. The Foreign Ministers 
of Norway and Saudi Arabia conferred 
lengthily with the President. Even Dic- 
tator Trujillo of the Dominican Republic 
dropped in for a brief chat. 

At his press conference. the President's 
remarks were brisk and pointed. The Rus- 
sian situation, he confessed, was still too 
murky for comment. He would be send- 
ing to Congress his first reorganization 
plan and would recommend Cabinet status 
for Federal Security Administrator Oveta 
Culp Hobby. He was pleased with the 
decontrolled price situation. 

In the questioning, Ike was frank and 
unflustered. He disagreed bluntly with 
Van Fleet’s proposal to extend the draft. If 
McCarthy and his investigations strayed 
too far from their proper pastures. he 
would comment on them; meanwhile, he 
said, it would be improper to express an 
opinion. Only once did the President's 
voice show a slight edge—when he em- 
phatically denied a rumor that there was a 
rift between Bob Taft and himself. 
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Last week the President also 
@ Appointed 1) able Career Diplomat 
John M. Allison to be Ambassador to 
Japan; 2) Arthur F. Burns, a Vienna-born 
Columbia professor to be his 
adviser; 3) Rear Admiral Lewis | 
financial adviser to the Rockefellers and 
former member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, to be White House liaison ad 
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viser on atomic energy matters; 4) Doug- 
las MacArthur II, longtime Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, nephew of the general, to be 


counselor for the State Department. 

q Met with congressional leaders to seek a 
new way to remodel the Taft-Hartley Act. 
@ Named General George Marshall, Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley, Governor Earl Warren 
and Mrs, Gardner Cowles to represent the 
U.S. at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 


TRIALS 
The Case of Scientist X 


Almost as soon as they began trailing 
Scientist X around Berkeley, Calif. back 
in 1943 itomic security agents began to 
have grave doubts about his reliability. 
Though he toiled faithfully enough at his 
work at the University of California's 
radiation laboratories, the agents reported 
that he was cozying up after hours to 
Steve Nelson, a known Communist leader. 
But it was not until 1949 that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee iden- 
tified Scientist X as a black-haired young 
physicist named Dr. Joseph W. Weinberg 
and flatly accused him of passing wartime 
atomic secrets to Nelson. 

Dr. Weinberg, then teaching at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, denied the accusa 
tion with equal flatness. An attempt to 
charge him with contempt failed in court 
but last year he was indicted on three 
counts of perjury: that he had lied 1) in 
denying that he had been a Communist 

in denying that he had attended more 
than one party meeting, and 3) in deny- 
ing that he knew Nelson. 

Making the charges stick, however, was 
easy. The 36-year-old physicist 
looked worried when his trial began, but 
as it wore on in a Washington 
court last week, his spirits rose. The Gov- 
ernment dropped one charge against him, 
the court threw out another. Only the first 


not so 


federal 
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remained at the trial’s conclusion. 
The jury’s verdict: not guilty. Judge 
\lexander Holtzoff had no doubt that the 
jurymen had acted conscientiously and 
discharged their duty. But, he 
The court does not approve Ol your ver- 
dict.” Commented Weinberg: “I am hap- 
py to prove my 4 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Man Who Wrote a Book 


The long-run melodrama When Did 
You Stop Beating 
(Senator Joseph McCarthy, producer, di- 
rector and star) introduced a new per- 
former last week. He was Reed Harris 
43, deputy administrator of the Interna- 
tional Information Administration, which 
includes the Voice of America. Witness 
Harris showed a bureaucrat’s tendency to 
engage in long-winded arguments with his 
pursuers; nevertheless, when the curtain 
fell, he was still ahead of the bloodhounds. 

What made Harris an especially invit- 
ing quarry was that back in 1932 he had 


count 


added: 


Innocence 


Anti-Communists? 








Witness Harris 
"| learned more about 





came an anti-Comm 





nist? 


hasty, hot-eved book, King 
which damned the colleges for 
regimented 


McCarthy waved a copy be- 


written a 
Football, 


turning out d soldiers of 





mediocrity. 


fore televiewers’ eyes, quoted long pas 
sages with unconcealed relish. Harris 
pleaded again & again that he wrote the 
ook 21 years ago, that his opinions 


life.’ 
gets his in- 


changed “as I learned more about 
But McCarthy 
vestigating hands on anything so tangible 
as a book, kept baying at his heels hour 
after hour. The following exchange is a 
sample of the McCarthy technique 

WeCarthy: We are to find the 
key to this fantastic picture in the Voice. 
You may not be the key. We do not 
know . . . Now when do you say you be- 
came an anti-Communist ? 

Harris: 1 have always been opposed to 
the Communist Party 
trolled mechanisms .« 

McCarthy: Have you always been anti- 
Communist? Let us forget about this So- 
viet mechanism. 

Harris: Not as long as that word is de- 
fined as it was in those days | meaning | 
collectivist philosophy even as applied in 
convents and monasteries. . . 

McCarthy: We are not talking about 
Communism in monasteries and convents. 

Harris: I know that, Mr. Chairman, but 
I have to keep the thing in context 

WeCarthy: Have you always been op- 
posed to Communism? 

Harris; The word as it is [ used 
1 certainly have been opposed to, yes. 

McCarthy: I asked you if you were op 
posed to Communism. 


who seldom 








trying 


to the Soviet-con- 


today 








Harris: 1 believe in none of [its] teach- 
ings now. 
Another McCarthy quarry last week 


was Roger Lyons, the Voice of America’s 
director of religious programming. Anoth- 
er Voice employee testified that he had 
heard Lyons was an “atheist.” Advised of 
this hearsay testimony, Lyons promptly 
hustled down to Washington from his 
office in New York that very 
afternoon. Sample dialogue 

Vc hy: You do not claim to belong 
to any religious group? : 

Lyons: 1 do not. 

McCarthy: How would you describe 
yourself ? Would you describe yourself as 





testified 
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an atheist, agnostic, a Christian or Jewish? 

Lyons: I am not an atheist or an ag- 
nostic. I believe in God. 

McCarthy: Do you think that a man 
who is in charge of religious programming 
might do a better job if he belonged to 
some church himself and were a regular 
churchgoer? 

Lyons: Not necessarily ... We deal 
with areas of the world that are largely 
Buddhist, Moslem, Hindu and so forth . . . 

Lyons went on to say that he had stud- 
ied philosophy at Columbia University, 
theology at Union Theological Seminary. 
He also volunteered the information that 
he had studied psychology in Switzerland 
under associates of world-famed Carl 
(Psychology of the Unconscious) Jung. 

McCarthy promptly demanded: “This 
professor [Jung| does not go to any 
church or synagogue?” 

“I don’t know,” said Lyons. If asked 
what McCarthy had proved by his week 
of interrogating, a TV watcher might well 
give the same answer. 


For Misjudgment 

Since late 1951, the loyalty of John 
Carter Vincent. career diplomat who 
helped shape the disastrous U.S. China 
policy of the ‘gos, has been under heavy 
attack and review. Three times a State 
Department board cleared him. Then. last 
December, President Harry Truman's own 
board found reasonable doubt of Vin- 
cent’s loyalty (chiefly because of his pro- 
Communist, anti-Nationalist views on Chi- 
na) and recommended his dismissal. Dean 
Acheson let the case hang over for the 
new Administration. 

Last week Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles made his decision. He found 
no solid case against Vincent on security 
or loyalty grounds. On the other hand, 
said Dulles: “Vincent's reporting of the 
facts, evaluation of the facts, and policy 
advice . . . show a failure to meet the 
standard which is demanded of a Foreign 
Service officer of his experience and re- 
sponsibility . . . I do not believe he can 
usefully continue to serve .. .” 

Dulles announced that he (personally) 
had told Vincent how he felt, and that 
Vincent had resigned as minister to Mo- 
rocco and diplomatic agent at Tangier. 
Under the retirement system of the For- 
eign Service, the ex-diplomat will collect a 
yearly pension of $8,000. 


ARMED FORCES 
Obvious Candidate 


Last July Captain Hyman George Rick- 
over, brilliant expediter of the atomic sub- 
marine, was passed over for promotion to 
rear admiral. He seemed headed for man- 
datory retirement at the relatively early 
age of 53. 

Last week the Senate Armed Services 
Committee held up promotion of 39 other 
captains until the Navy explained the 
Rickover case. The Administration, mean- 
while, had also become concerned. This 
week Navy Secretary Robert Anderson 
announced that a specially instructed 
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Navy selection board would choose one 
new rear admiral “qualified in the field 
of atomic propulsive machinery for 
ships.” The obvious candidate: Hyman 
George Rickover. 


THE CONGRESS 
High Explosive 


On Capitol Hill one day last week, 
members of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee threw a barrage of friendly 
questions at strapping General James A. 
Van Fleet, 60, who had just returned to 
the U.S. for retirement from active serv- 
ice after 22 months in command of the 
Eighth Army in Korea. Democrat Lester 
Hunt of Wyoming was worried by per- 
sistent reports that the Eighth Army’s 
ammunition stocks were low. Said Van 
Fleet 


“There has been a serious shortage 


International 
GENERAL VAN FLEET 
The Secretary got a letter. 


of ammunition ever since I have been in 
Korea. There has been a critical shortage 
at times. There is today a serious short- 
age of some types of ammunition.” 
Virginia's Harry Byrd promptly sent 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson a letter 
beginning: “In my 20 years in the Sen- 
ate I have never been more shocked. . .” 
Committee Chairman Leverett Saltonstall 
followed up with a request that Wilson, 
Army Secretary Robert Stevens and Army 
Chief of Staff General J. Lawton Collins 
give their side of the ammunition story to 
the committee early this week. Wilson as- 
sured the Senators in advance that the Far 
East command had enough ammunition 
“to counter any enemy attack in Korea.” 
Other congressional matters last week: 
@ The Senate decided to have its 1.800 
employees investigated by the FBI, but 
shouted down Maverick Wayne Morse’s 
sarcastic proposal that Senators them- 
selves be investigated. 
@ The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 





Committee wound up its hearings on tide- 
lands and prepared to send to the Senate 
floor a bill which would carry out Dwight 
Eisenhower's campaign promise to give 
the states ownership of the oil-rich off- 
shore lands lying within their historic 
boundaries. 

@ The Hawaii Statehood bill was cleared 
for early passage by the House when it 
received approval from the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 


Enslavement Entangled 

The enslavement resolution, which the 
Eisenhower Administration hoped would 
have bipartisan support. got tangled in 
Capitol Hill politics. 

The trouble began with a slip by Secre- 

tary of State John Foster Dulles. Last 
nonth, talking over a rough draft of the 
resolution with Democratic and Republi- 
can Congressmen, Dulles promised to 
check with them again on the final word- 
ing. He never did. As sent to Congress by 
the President. the resolution made no 
mention of Yalta or Potsdam. though it 
strongly rejected Russian perversions of 
World War II agreements that had led to 
enslavement of other nations, Democrats 
were pleased. But Republicans were 
miffed. They argued, in effect, that the 
Democrats were being allowed to get away 
with murder. Ever since the war's end, 
Republicans had hammered at Democrats’ 
responsibility for a sellout of China and 
Poland at Yalta and Potsdam. 

Before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Dulles spoke eloquently for the 
resolution, overcame Republican objec- 
tions, won quick and unanimous commit- 
tee approval. But the Senate proved a 
tougher hurdle. Majority Leader Robert 
Taft received notice from more than half 
of his 48 fellow Republican Senators that 
they would vote against the resolution 
unless it was “fixed up”; they wanted. at 
the very least, to have it made clear that 
they were not endorsing the Yalta or 
Potsdam deals. Taft, trying to compro- 
mise, threw his support behind an amend- 
ment proposed by New Jersey's Alexander 
Smith; “This resolution does not consti- 
tute any determination by Congress as 
to the validity or invalidity of any of the 
provisions of the said agreements or un- 
derstandings.” Dulles accepted the change. 

Now it was the Democrats’ turn to ob- 
ject. Their policy committee denounced 
the amendment because it implied that 
the secret agreements might be invalid. 
The Republican policy committee insisted 
on the change. Instead of unanimous sup- 
port, the declarations against enslavement, 
as amended, seemed headed f 





for a close 
party-line vote, so close that the resolu- 
tion would lose its intended impact on 
the enslaved peoples. 

Then fell the news of Stalin’s mortal 
stroke. Republican leaders grabbed it as a 
chance to avert a partisan brawl. The res- 
olution, said Taft, was not worth a big 
fight. The Administration began studying 
ways more effective than resolutions to 
weaken the Communist grip on the slave 
nations. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
lke & the Lilliputians 


To be elected President of the U.S. is 
one thing; to get real control of the 
U.S. Government is something else again. 
Bound up in a web of civil-service regu- 
lations and often forced to keep holdover 
Democrats as their right-hand men, Ike’s 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet members some- 
times feel like Gulliver straining to break 
out of the bonds of the swarming Lilli- 
putians. 

Last week Eisenhower moved to un- 
shackle his top appointees and give them 
more power to shape the policies for 
which they are responsible. At his direc- 
tion, the White House staff set to work 
drafting an executive order which would 
take several hundred key government jobs 
out from under control of civil service, 
give the Eisenhower Administration a 
chance to fill them with men of its own 
choosing. 

Until Harry Truman (also by executive 
order) placed them under civil service, 
the jobs to which Ike’s order will apply 
were held by “Schedule A men.” In Wash- 
ington bureaucratese, a “Schedule A man” 
is one who, while not of Cabinet or sub- 
Cabinet rank, has an important policy- 
making function. Unlike career civil serv- 
ants, Schedule A officials may be hired & 
tired at their bosses’ discretion. 

In deciding who goes on Schedule A, 
Ike and his aides must try to reconcile 
two sound principles that often conflict: 
1) the morale and job security of the 
federal service should not be threatened 
hy political appointees; 2) the Adminis- 
tration’s policy decisions should be in 
the hands of the President, his Cabinet 
ollicers and other appointees, not in the 
hands of civil servants. The difficulty 
comes in trying to draw the line between 
the two sound principles. 

In the U.S. bureaucracy, an agency 
chief, a Cabinet member or even the Pres- 
ident does not get his way simply by giv- 
ing orders. Washington has seen many 
policies handed down from on high that 
were never put into effect. High- and 
middle-level bureaucrats can stall, thwart, 
water down or otherwise sabotage top 
decisions without any overt act that can 
be proved insubordinate. 

Inevitably, Democrats will accuse the 
new Administration of going after more 
jobs for patronage purposes, and, no 
doubt, patronage was a factor in the de- 
cision to put some civil-service jobs back 
on Schedule A. But the overriding mo- 
tive is managerial, not political. To meet 
their responsibilities, Ike & Co. need more 
leverage to move the civil service out of 
its well-worn ruts. 


The Fire-Hire Racket 


Last month Delaware’s Senator John 
(“Whispering Willie’) Williams exposed 
an uncommonly neat and nasty device 
for subsidizing federal jobholders at the 
expense of the taxpayers. In the Office of 
Rent Stabilization in 1950, he learned, 
53 hand-picked employees had been in- 
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In the Antilles, a racket. 


vited to be “fired” and pick up checks for 
accumulated leave. Then, immediately, 
they were rehired for the same old jobs on 
a temporary basis. Later, all were restored 
to the permanent rolls with a second bonus 
for leave earned while on temporary serv- 
ice. The fire-hire racket cost the taxpay- 
ers $123,966.51. 

Last week Williams added a shocking 
footnote to the case. During his investiga- 
tion, one of the ORS beneficiaries de- 
fended the practice on the ground that the 
Army had done it too. Acting on this tip, 
Williams inquired around the Pentagon 
and found evidence of the unique bonus 
system. In 1947, an official directive had 
gone down to 5,685 civilian employees of 


Elwood P. Smith 
Jupce Box 
Sweete Leve followed Peaceful Heart. 












the Army’s Antilles Department, Carib- 
bean Defense Command, authorizing 
them to dip into the fire-hire bonanza. 
Nearly 40%—2,114 employees—accepted, 
collected substantial leave checks, went 
right on working. The cost: at least 
$3,000,000. 





LAW 
Sign of the Goat 


The petitioner, a plump and solemn 
Negro, wanted to change his name. Peace- 
ful Heart, he felt, was a much more suit- 
able name for a follower of Father 
Divine than plain old Henry Green. Judge 
Curtis Bok, who heard the case in Phila- 
delphia’s Court of Common Pleas, was 
sympathetic. 

Peaceful Heart might not be such a 
ridiculous name. Said the judge: “The 
Puritan mind . . . felt the need to name 
many girl babies Patience, Prudence, 
Peace, Faith, Hope, Charity, Tolerance, 
Preserved and even Chastity. Many names 
from abroad escape notice only because 
they must be translated. Thus, we have 
Semtana, Neugeboren, Trissotin and 
Malatesta, which, in their respective lan- 
guages, refer to Messrs. Sour Cream, New- 
ly Born, Three Times Silly and Headache. 

“Not to hide behind translations, many 
English names stand on their own feet, and 
seem curious if regarded as simple words 
and not as names. A short list should not 
omit Youngflesh, Thickpenny, Twelve- 
trees, Clinkscales, Kiswetter, Diddlebock, 
Ramsbottom and Pigwhistle. Nor should 
we overlook the family who rounded out 
an even dozen children with Corona, but 
when the 13th unexpectedly appeared, he 
was resolutely named Ultimus Agiter. 
There is also the familiar but distressing 
case of Franklin D. Stink, who petitioned 
the court to be known thereafter as Harry 
Stink.” 

In reaching his decision, the learned 
judge considered his own name, one of 
Philadelphia’s most distinguished.* “Not 
even this court should escape attention,” 
he observed. “The writer of this opinion 
struggles along with the name that reduces 
etymologically to Polite Goat.” With 
that, Polite Goat legalized the name of 
Peaceful Heart, establishing a precedent 
which another Philadelphia court followed 
when it changed the name of Miss Blon- 
chile Dawkins to Sweete Love. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Bogus 


In its contracts with publishers, the 
powerful International Typographical Un- 
ion usually insists on a gimmick known as 
“bogus.”” This is type set by I.T.U. print- 
ers which duplicates advertising matter 
received in matrix form. Bogus is not in- 
tended to be used, but it makes work for 
union members. The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association contended that 
bogus is featherbedding, and thus banned 





* His grandfather was Publisher Cyrus H. K, 
Curtis; his father was Edward Bok, the writer 
and editor, 
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THE “BaRNEs’s DANCE” IN Downtown DENVER 
Also an electronic brain and rubber pads in the streets, 


as an unfair labor practice by the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

This week the high court. 6-3, ruled that 
bogus is not outlawed by Taft-Hartley. 
Speaking for the majority, Justice Harold 
Burton held that Taft-Hartley banned 
featherbedding only when a union exacted 
payment for service not performed, The 
need, or usefulness of the service, was im- 
material. Chief Justice Vinson and Jus- 
tices Clark and Douglas dissented. Said 
Douglas: “In no sense... is [bogus] 
‘service’ to the employer.” 

This week also the Supreme Court 
agreed to review the case of Harry Bridges, 
West Coast labor boss, who has been con- 
victed of perjury in the lower courts and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 


LABOR 


Low Blow 

The frenzied exchange of verbal brick- 
bats customary when rival unions com- 
pete for control of an unorganized factory 
rarely disturbs the philosophical members 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
The Board’s traditional attitude has been 
that “exaggerations, inaccuracies. partial 
truths, name-calling and falsehoods. while 
not condoned, may be excused as legiti- 
mate propaganda .. ed 

Recently, however, the NLRB was 
called upon to consider one of the low 
blows struck at United Aircraft Corp.'s 
North Haven, Conn. plant, where the 
workers decided by a vote of 935 to 873 
last October that they would rather join 
the C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers than 
the A.F.L.’s International Association of 
Machinists. During the campaign I.A.M. 
representatives charged that the U.A.W, 
was “communistic.” In reply, U.A.W. men 
two days before election, began to dis- 
tribute copies of a purported telegram in 
which I.A.M. President Al Hayes, praised 


C.1.0. President Walter Reuther for spear- 
heading “the move to drive the Commu- 
nists from labor organizations” and ex- 
pressed his regret that “certain of our 
[1.A.M.] representatives . .. are guilty 
of smearing your great union U.A.W.- 
C.1.0.” The telegram, the NLRB found, 
was a fraud. 

Last week, concluding that the U.A.W. 
Was guilty of “deliberate deception” and 
that even the most elastic definition of 
“legitimate propaganda” would not stretch 
enough to cover fake telegrams. the NLRB 
ordered a new election at North Haven. 


TRAFFIC 


Denver Doctor 

Like many another patient suffering 
with a chronic disease, the city of Denver 
put off calling a doctor until its ailment— 
a corpuscular clotting of automobile traf- 
fic in its downtown arteries—grew almost 
unbearable. By 1947, its regular morning 
and evening attacks were getting progres- 
sively worse, and it had exhausted all the 
known home remedies. In despair, it hired 
a greying, bucktoothed police captain from 
Flint, Mich. named Henry W. (“Hank”) 
Barnes and asked him to administer some 
pain killer. 

It was a wise choice. Traftic Doctor 
Barnes had come by his odd craft almost 
by accident. He had started out in life as 
an electrician after leaving his home-town 
Newark, N.Y., migrated to Flint to work 
in automobile plants. He had eased into a 
city job as a signal engineer and had finally 
got into traffic work—an achievement 
which was crowned when he became a 
member of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers. In a sense, Barnes was still an intern 
when he came to Denver, But he saw 
almost instantly that he had to do more 
than prescribe massive medication—he 
also had to hog-tie his patient and shove 
his pills down the municipal gullet. 
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Irascible Patient. It was an awesome 
job. Denver had set aside only $6,800 for 
traffic control in 1948. Barnes asked for 
$1,000,000. The mayor blanched. So did 
the city council. But Barnes stuck to his 
guns, and got a first installment of $400.- 
ooo (in four years he spent $2,000,000 ). 
He was immediately embroiled in battle 
with the populace at large—Denver 
gagged, struggled, complained vehemently 
that it was being victimized by a madman. 

When Barnes put in one-way streets, 
not a few Denver citizens insisted on driv- 
ing the wrong way on them. “Look, son- 
ny,” cried an irascible oldtimer who was 
stopped by a cop, “I've been driving this 
way on this street for 20 years, and no traf- 
fhe engineer is going to stop me now!” 

Barnes installed 30,000 traffic-direction 
signs along Denver streets. The citizenry 
complained that it was going blind just 
reading things through dirty windshields. 
He ordered ancient Spruce trees hacked 
down at many street corners to improve 
vision and was fiercely attacked by ladies 
of the city’s garden clubs. He explained 
“Ladies, when we trimmed the petticoats 
off those old spruces, we saw some of the 
funniest limbs in all Denver. Modesty 
alone dictates that we chop them down 
- +.” The ladies were not amused. 

To speed up pedestrian movement on 
downtown street corners. Barnes set traf- 
fic lights to stop all automobiles dead for 
an interval and instructed people on foot 
to hustle across intersections. catty-cor- 
nered if they wished. The phenomenon 
was jeeringly christened “Barnes's dance.” 
Barnes was unabashed. To win his critics 
over, he spoke at community meetings, 
answered questions on a Thursday-night 
radio program, cruised through the streets 
for hours every week to Watch traffic at 
firsthand. 

The Brain. He not only installed 350 
new traffic signals but personally invented 
a $115,000 electronic “brain.” which con- 
trols them in a new way. Today, Denver's 
traffic rolls over rubber pads in the streets. 
The impact of tires on the pads tells the 
brain how heavily traffic is flowing from 
minute to minute, and the brain automat- 
ically adjusts whole series of lights to fit 
the actual flow of cars. 

Barnes's prescriptions, Denver now ad- 
mits—with the pleased air of a patient 
who is convalescing after a difficult med- 
ical treatment—have achieved wonderful 
results. Barnes's dance allows twelve auto- 
mobiles to turn at downtown intersections 
on every green light where only one was 
able to creep through the screen of pedes- 
trians before. Denver's evening traffic now 
clears up 20 minutes earlier than in 1947, 
although the city now has 44% more auto- 
mobiles. Last year traffic deaths were down 
to 45, as compared with 64 in the year 
before Barnes took over. 

This year Barnes got a really heady ac- 
colade—Baltimore, a city with one of the 
world’s most gruesome cases of traffic con- 
gestion, asked him to spend a month di- 
agnosing its troubles too. When he headed 
east last week, there was hardly a motorist 
in Denver who did not wish him well. 
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DEATH IN THE KREMLIN 


The Evil That Men Do 


Joseph Stalin was liquidated last week 
by the common fate of all men. The ev ent 
was so big that only the simplest words 
could form his epitaph: he was the most 
powerful man of his time—the most feared 
and hated. He might have boasted in the 
words of the Roman song honoring Em- 
peror Aurelian: 


A thousand, thousand, thousand men 
I alone, a single man, have killed. 


More chilling than the size of the prison 
empire he built, more terrible than the 
millions he sent to death or servitude, was 
the inexorable way he spread—with ar- 
mies, intrigues and ideologies—a secular 
religion of evil that threatened every 
country and every people, every truth and 
every faith. His regime created slaves: 
more importantly, at home & abroad his 
ideology created willing servants. 

The day after Stalin’s death was pro- 
claimed, the world learned the name of 
his successor: Georgy Malenkov, 
and flaccid in appearance but in fact a 
chip off the same granite block. For the 
moment, there was no sign of quarreling 
among the pallbearers. While the new 


gross 


regime dug in, the rest of the world might 
get a breathing spell, but the death of 
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Not with a prayer, 


Stalin itself did not change any fact of 
geography, economics or ambition: it did 
not destroy a single Soviet regiment nor 
ground a single MIG, nor stop a single spy. 

Perhaps the most elusive element in 
Moscow's great transfer of power is the 
incalculable human factor, which Marxism 
tries hard to deny. There is no doubt 
that the Communist cause had lost its 
ablest leader and was, thereby, that much 
weakened. But more than any single po- 
litical force in history, Communism seems 
to have found a way to make sure that the 
evil that men do will live after them. 


The Heart Stops Beating 


No tyrant of history, neither khan nor 
caesar nor Czar, amassed power so vast or 
so absolute. Greater than Peter the Great, 
he extended Russia's empire over a fourth 
of the globe and its shadow over the rest. 
More terrible than Ivan the Terrible, he 
enslaved millions in the name of freedom 
and sent millions to death in the name of 
improvement of the state. No corner of 
the world was safe from his ambition or 
secure from his intrigue. His word was 
gospel, his will law. He repealed truth 
and denied God. For millions, he was the 
infallible all, Uncle, Big Brother, Great 
Father, Leader, Teacher and—as a Soviet 
poet said of him—“Chief of all the peo- 


Statin Lyrnc In State 


but with o cannon’s roar. 


ple, Who callest men to life, Who wakest 
the earth.” 

But he was just another human animal. 
Some time before 10 o’clock last Thurs- 
day night, March 5, Joseph Vissarionovich 
Djugashvili, alias Koba (The Indomita- 
ble), alias Stalin (The Man of Steel), died. 

A Huge Secret. He died as he had 
lived, shrouded in dark and oriental mys- 
tery. For one of history's momentous 
events, the outside world had only the 
carefully stage-managed story told by the 
handful of men at Stalin’s elbow. It was. 
nonetheless, very thorough 

Late Sunday night, in his austere, 
book-lined apartment deep within the 
Kremlin, the Premier of Russia was struck 
unconscious; an artery burst. a massive 
hemorrhage spread through the left side 
of his brain. His right arm and leg were 
paralyzed, his speech gone. The elite of 
Soviet medicine—the Minister of Health 
and nine other doctors—assembled around 
the sickbed, their every gesture watched 
their every muttered consultation mon- 
itored. For some 48 hours, only Joseph 
Stalin’s intimates and his doctors knew 
the huge secret. 

Not until 8 o'clock Wednesday morn- 
ing (shortly after midnight in New York) 
did the news burst upon the world. Radio 


Moscow sounded the Kremlin chimes, set 
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the stage with an interlude of somber 
music, and then a voice spoke slow, 
methodical Russian 
The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. an- 
nounce the great misfortune which has 
befallen our party and our people—the 
grave illness of Comrade J. V, 
During the night of March 1 to 2, Com- 
rade Stalin 
which affected vital parts of his brain... 
The Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers express confidence that our 
party and the whole Soviet people will 
display the greatest unity and cohe- 
sion, staunchness of spirit and vigi 


Stalin, 


had a hemorrhage . . . 





INCE sar 
There followed a second message, clini- 
cal and precise, from Joseph Stalin’s ten 
physicians 
March 2 and 3, necessary measures 
for treatment were taken, directed toward 
improvement of the disturbed functions 








perately backward for a remedy: leeches 
to suck at the old man’s veins. 

During the past 24 hours, Stalin’s con- 
dition has remained grax The cerebral 
hemorrhage . . . has also impaired the 
stem section of the brain, respiration and 
blood circulation . The patient is in a 
State of sopor—profound unconsciousness, 

Clear March Moscow skies gave way to 
gloomy clouds and snow flurries. Across 
Stalin's empire, villagers and peasants 
and workers clotted around loudspeakers 
and bulletin boards. In Moscow, a large 
crowd gathered before the Kremlin’s huge 
Spassky gates. They shuffled sadly in the 
snow, huddled in shawls and greatcoats, 
talking in whispers. Many had tears in 
their eyes, some sobbed. 

Fourteen hours later came the third 
bulletin 

During Wednesday night and the first 
half of today, Joseph Stalin’s condition 
became worse. At 8 this morning, there 
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of breathing and circulation of the blood 
. + + At 2 am., March 4, the state of 
health of J. V. Stalin continued to re- 
nm serious ‘ Breathing 36 per 
..+ Pulse... 120 and completely 
irregular... 

Russia's early morning newspapers were 
hours late. Muscovites on the way to 
work suspected something. They gathered 
in curious knots and queues at news 
kiosks. Shortly after 8 o'clock the papers 
arrived, full of meticulous details. The 
Russians, like the rest of the world, were 
being told more intimate facts about 
Stalin in his death throes than they had 
learned in all his 29 years of reign. 

Leeches at the Veins. Inside the Krem- 
lin, working on their 73-year-old patient 
with all the artifices of medicine, the doc- 
tors tried penicillin, oxygen mask, glu- 
cose injections for nourishment, caffeine 
or stimulation. They even reached des- 


30 





minute 





developed signs of . 1 collapse... At 
11:30, there was a second serious collapse. 

Bearded priests of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and the clergy of Moscow’s 
few “outside” churc hes—Roman Catholic 
Baptist, Lutheran, Moslem and Buddhist 

called special services to pray for the 
man who boasted of his atheism. The 
rabbis of Russia summoned their wor- 
shipers to bless the man who had so re- 
cently set in motion the scourge of 
anti-Semitism. 

In the Kremlin the elaborate medical 
ritual went on—every flutter of an eyelid 
neatly noted, every rasp of breath count- 
ed. Murder by medicine was a recognized 
technique in the world Stalin built and 
ruled; his wary survivors labored to docu- 
ment a thorough record of the Boss’s 
last moments. 

The “immediate family” was summoned 
—that apparently included. son Vasily, 


32, lieutenant general of the air force 
and daughter Svetlana, 30. No mention 
was made of Stalin's third wife, Roza. sis- 
ter of his longtime comrade Lazar Kaga- 
novich. The gasping old man never awoke 
to say goodbye. At 9:50 o'clock that 
night, as a wintry wind howled past Krem- 
lin battlements built by the Czars, he died. 

Six hours later came the communiqué 


The heart of the comrade and inspired 
continuer of Lenin’s will, the wise leader 
and teacher of the Communist Party and 
the Si 
Stalin—has stopped beating. 

Dear comrades and friends sis Die 
Steel-like un and monolithic unity of 
the ranks of the party constitutes the main 
condition for its strength and might 
Long live the great and all-conquering 
teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin! 

Long live our mighty Socialist Mother- 
land! 

Long live our heroic Soviet people! 





et people —Joseph Vissarionovich 








Hands on the Tiller. Swiftly but quiet- 
ly, the Soviet world put on mourning. The 
momentous news had come piece by piece 
over 48 hours, every word carefully pre- 
pared and timed to cushion the shock. 
Everyt t sted that a fresh, 
firm hand had taken over the instant Jo- 
seph Stalin’s had begun to falter, 

The world awoke next day to learn that 
his successor already had stepped into 
othce (see below), that Stalin's body was 
in the ha 
who mummified Lenin). His funeral date 
had been set, and the Supreme Soviet had 
been summoned tor an emergency session. 
The dictator was dead, but dictatorship 
continued; the efficiency of all this sug 
gested to the outside world that Stalin 





bout 





sugg 








s of the embalmers (the same 





may have been dead even before the first 
announcement of his illness. 

On Friday afternoon, a motor hearse 
rolled to the ornate House of the Trade 
Unions. There, where Lenin lay in state in 
1924, the neatly arrayed re 
Stalin w placed. In sallow, impassive 
dignity, Stalin’s body lay in the glare of 
spotlights, the huge grey head resting on 
a silken pillow, the chest of his simy 
military tunic adazzle with medals and 
ribbons; others glinted on a pillow laid at 
the foot of his bier. Through the great hall 
floated the sickish scent of massed flowers 


ins of Joseph 









° 








from Peking and all the conquered cap 
tals of Eastern Europe, from Communist 
Parties all over, from Stalingrad and Sta 
lino and Stalinabad and Stalinogrosk. 
The heirs themselves—Premier Georgy 
Malenkov, Lavrenty Beria, Vyacheslav 
Molotov, Marshal Bulganin, Lazar Kaga 
novich—stood the first honor watch at 
the bier. Then the huge doors were thrown 
open. For 60 hours, the men, women & 
children of Moscow marched in to gaze 
in awe, in curiosity, or in grief. at the 
powerful little man so few had seen in life. 
Muffled Tread. In the freezing cold 
of Monday morning, March 0, the pageant 
of death was played out to its end. A 
silent 35,000 massed in the flower-banked 
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vastness of Red Square. Thousands held 
black-bordered portraits of the dead man. 
A 750-piece band stood motionless. Tall, 
grey-coated guardsmen paced silently be- 
fore the great red and black stone mau- 
soleum Stalin had built for Lenin, and 
now is to share with him until the govern- 
ment builds a promised new Pantheon 
for Stalin, Lenin and all the lesser gods 
of Communism. 

From the distance came the sound of 
funereal music and the muffle of treading 
feet. Then came the tlower bearers from 
the Hall of Columns, hundreds of them. 
Soviet generals bore the Generalissimo’s 
medals on red pillows. Next came a lone 
soldier on a jet black horse. Then eight 
more black horses pulling a gun carriage. 
There, framed in red for revolution and 
black for death, rode the coffin of Joseph 
Stalin, the dead man himself visible 
through its glass dome. 

The Foreigner. A few steps behind 
walked the new Premier, Malenkov, in a 
huge black coat with grey fur collar. On 
his left, in a position of singular honor, 
strode not a Russian but a foreigner— 
Premier Chou En-lai of Red China, 
representing Mao. Flanking them walked 
the rest of Moscow's hierarchy, and be- 
hind them the diplomats and the pleni- 
potentiaries of the satellites—Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Gottwald, Hungary's Rakosi, Po- 
land’s Bierut and others. The procession 
halted and the pallbearers, headed by 
Malenkov, gently moved the coffin from 
the carriage. Silently the new leaders of 
Russia climbed the go marble steps to the 
top of Lenin’s tomb, where Joseph Stalin 
had stood innumerable times to receive 
the salute of the masses—where he had 
stood grimly that day in November of 
1941 to review the Red army while the 
German Wehrmacht pounded at the gates 
of Moscow; where he had stood triumph- 
antly on the unforgettable day in 1945 
as his army passed, and tossed the shat- 
tered banners and standards of the crushed 
invaders at his feet. 

This time it was Stalin's eulogizers who 
stood there. From new Premier Georgy 
Malenkov came the kind of message that 
served his mentor so long and so well. 
“The Soviet Union . . . is waging a con- 
sistent policy . . . of peace. . . A policy 
based on the Lenin-Stalin premise of the 
possibility of coexistence and peaceful 
competition of . . . capitalist and social- 
ist,” said he. But Russia had a “sacred 
duty” to keep its army mighty. Next 
spoke Beria (who called Malenkov the 
disciple of Stalin) and then, slightly 
choked by emotion, Old Bolshevik V. M. 
Molotov. At 11:55 a.m. the orators were 
done, and the world was noting the order 
in which they spoke—Malenkov, Beria, 
Molotov. At 11:58 the body of Stalin was 
pushed behind the big metal doors of the 
mausoleum, At the first stroke of noon by 
the Kremlin clock, a wave of sound—artil- 
lery salvos, clanging chimes, blasting fac- 
tory whistles—ranged across Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellites. Thus was the con- 
queror laid to rest—not with a prayer, but 
with whistle’s scream and cannon’s roar. 
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THE MAN THAT STALIN BUILT 


Name: Georgy Maximilianovich Ma- 
lenkov. 

Born: Jan. 8, 1902. 

Onricin: Cossack from Ural region. 
Prysicat Dimensions: Height, 5 ft. 
7 in.; weight, 250 lbs. 

Famity Status: Married to an actress, 
his second wife; two children. 


So much—and not much more—is 
known about the new Soviet Premier: 
Georgy (pronounced Gay-or’-gee) 
Maximilianovich (Maxy-milly-ya’-no- 
vitch) Malenkov (Mah-len-kofi’). 

All his adult life Georgy Malenkov 
understudied the Master—as secretary, 
filing clerk, hatchetman and intimate. 
He aped Stalin’s manners, parroted his 
phrases, affected the same shapeless 
grey cap and simple soldier’s tunic. 
Like Stalin he proved himself devious, 
inscrutable and cruel, but where the 
master had muscle, Malenkov is as 
pale and pasty as the cream buns he 
loves. He was almost certainly the son 
of a Czarist subaltern—an offense 
against “proletarian biology” which he 
long tried to expiate by scolding Marx- 
ist scholars for their “researches into 
who is [a man’s] grandmother . . .” 
Too young in 1917 to become a hero 
of the October Revolution, he is of the 
new generation of Soviet Man. 

It was probably Kaganovich who 
brought him to Stalin’s notice. As chief 
of Stalin’s personal secretariat for 
nearly five years, Malenkov had a key 
to the leader's safe and to the party's 
private files. He burrowed deep, 
learned much, and kept his mouth 
shut. Soon he was preparing the dos- 
siers of those to be liquidated in the 
Great Purges of 1935-38. He replaced 
those who died with men loyal to him- 
self, slowly built up a personal appara- 
tus within the party “cadres.” 

World War II gave Malenkov his 
biggest break. While Stalin ran Rus- 
sia’s war, he ran its airplane factories, 
and did it very well. His reward was 
the task of reconstruction. Malenkov 
got results—and never stopped to 
count the cost in human misery. In 
1946, he stood second only to Stalin 
at the May Day parade. 

The Rivalry. Malenkov became 
bold enough to denounce the Old Bol- 
sheviks as “people rightly called book- 
worms, who have quotations from 
Marx and Engels ready for every ques- 
tion. . ."” That was a mistake: Malen- 
kov was judged “erroneous” for ques- 
tioning the Sacred Books. A jealous 
rival moved in, Andrei Zhdanoy. He 
was of Malenkov’s age, but he fought 
for the Older Bolsheviks by leading a 
“Back to Marx” movement. 

Asia Firster. Great issues of foreign 
policy, as well as the narrower one of 
Marxolatry, were involved in the rival- 
ry. Zhdanov and his followers seem to 


have sold Stalin on a Europe First pol- 
icy that brought the tide of Soviet 
power to its maximum westward pene- 
tration: Czechoslovakia, seized in a 
Communist Putsch in February 1948. 
But in their year of victory the 
Zhdanovites suffered two reverses: 
Tito defected, the airlift saved Berlin. 

Malenkov represented himself as the 
longtime advocate of Asia First. He 
dipped into Soviet Scriptures: “Lenin 
pointed out in 1923 that the outcome 
of the world’s struggle between capital- 
ism and Communism depends in the 
long run on the fact that Russia, China 
and India comprise the overwhelming 
majority of the [earth’s] population.” 
With the Communist conquest of Chi- 
na, the Asia Firsters had something to 
brag about. 

Hocus-Pocus. Now it was Malen- 
kov’s turn. He may have achieved his 
victory by means of—of all things—an 
intricate debate on genetics. This week, 
linking fact with plausible conjecture, 
the New York Times’s Foreign Corre- 
spondent Cyrus L. Sulzberger put to- 
gether the story. In the summer of 
1948, 700 Soviet biologists met in con- 
ference to discuss solemnly the theory 
of Lysenkovism. Geneticist T. D. Ly- 
senko contended that “acquired char- 
acteristics’—those attributed to envi- 
ronment—can be inherited. This meant 
that Communist education could more 
or less create a new species of human 
being, and then transmit the features 
to future generations. 

Zhdanov & Co., like most Western 
scientists, recognized Lysenko’s theory 
for what it is: hocus-pocus. But the 
Malenkovites, themselves the arche- 
types of a new Soviet Man, backed it 
to the last chromosome. They proved 
the better maneuverers. 

Death of a Rival. Zhdanov’s own 
son, Yuri, was chief of the scientific 
propaganda section. Malenkovy, with Sta- 
lin’s backing, forced Yuri to publish a 
cringing letter of apology for his “sharp 
and public criticism of Academician 
Lysenko.” Three weeks later, Zhdanov 
Sr. died, presumably of a heart attack. 
In January the Kremlin shocked 
the world by asserting that Zhdanov 
had been murdered by a group of 
Soviet doctors, most of them Jews. 

Whatever the truth, Georgy Malen- 
kov was certainly the man who benefit- 
ed most by Zhdanov’s death. Anti- 
Lysenkovians were purged; 300,000 
Zhdanovites and “cosmopolitans” were 
expelled from the party. ; 

Malenkov’s star was rising again, 
this time in a clear sky. In January last 
year, Radio Moscow proclaimed: 
“True pupil of Lenin, comrade-in-arms 
of Stalin . . . on your soth birthday 
we wish you, dear Georgy Malenkov, 
many years of health.” Georgy Malen- 
kov had arrived. 
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STALIN'S HEIRS: THE NEW LINE-UP 
. - 
o 
Russia’s new line-up of power, announced with surprising Another top party member, Marshal Voroshilov, has been 

speed after Stalin's death. shows how the party dominates moved upstairs to the honorary job of Chairman of the 
the state in Soviet Russia. The Big Five (outlined in red) Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
of the new Presidium of the Council of Ministers (a sort of The party leaders have also taken the most important min- 
policymaking inner cabinet of the government) are all istries (second row of chart). Vishinsky has been bumped 
members of the ruling echelon of the Communist Party, the down by Molotov, who again becomes Foreign Minister. 
Presidium of the Central Committee. Malenkov, the new Marshal Vasilevsky was similarly demoted to make room 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers (i.e., Premier), is for Marshal Bulganin. Other familiar names among the 
listed first in the party hierarchy, with the other members first deputy ministers (third row): Jacob Malik, former 
appearing in the order given in the official communiqué. U.N. delegate, and Marshal Zhukov, conqueror of Berlin. 
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The New Command 


To all appearances, Malenkov took pow- 
€r as smoothly as a new U.S. corporation 
president moving into the Old Man’s of- 
fice. Less than 24 hours after the announc- 
ing of Stalin's death came word of Ma- 
lenkov’s take-over—including a complex 
plan for revamping the top government 
and party machine. But there was an un- 
mistakable note of urgency and appre- 
hension in the air. “In this difficult time 
for our party and country,” said Moscow 
Radio, “the most important task of the 
party and the government lis] to ensure 
the uninterrupted and correct leadership 
of the whole life of the country . . . and 
the prevention of any kind of disarray 
and panic.” 

The thoroughness with which “disarray 
and panic” were guarded against showed 
preparation. There seemed little doubt 
that: 1) Stalin himself had picked Ma- 
lenkov, his longtime protégé, for the top 
job; 2) the general plan, if not the de- 
tails, of succession had been worked out 
long ago, with Stalin's approval. Signifi- 
cantly, however, in the first days no one 
claimed publicly that Stalin had planned 
it that way. 

These are the main facts about the 
new Russian team: 

G Malenkov succeeds Stalin as Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, i.e., Premier, 
Presumably he also succeeds him as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the party. These are the two top posts 
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Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, 63, Deputy Premier, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who will run the cold war. Born 
in the European Urals, son of a store clerk, high school edu- 
cated, joined the Bolsheviks in 1906. Met Stalin in 1912 when 
both edited an illegal sheet called Pravda, thereafter was 
Stalin’s ever-loyal lieutenant until his death. Elected a Polit- 
buro alternate in 1921, aged 31, the youngest ever. Premier 
1930 to 1941, Foreign Minister 1939 to 1949. Uninspired, 
but a crafty and stubborn negotiator. 
call him Iron Rump, Lenin called him “ 
bell” and “the best file clerk in Russia.” 
ding step, however, lies a record of a diffi 
performed. Is the last of the Old Bolshev 
makers, left in the innermost circle. M. 
(who has U.S. relatives): one daughter. Is fussy, pedantic, 
loves music. Once considered most likely to succeed Stalin, 


Irritated underlings 
an incurable dumb- 
Behind every plod- 
cult task efficiently 
iks, the revolution- 
arried to a Jewess 


in government and party, Russia’s twin- 
engined machine of domination. 
g Malenkov shares power with four Dep- 
uty Premiers, all old hands (see box): 
Beria (Interior), Molotov (Foreign Af- 
fairs), Bulganin (War). and Kaganovich 
(Economics). Together, these five men 
make up the Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers, a kind of inner cabinet. On the 
charts (see News In Pictures) they form 
a pentarchy, but Malenkov is clearly 
head man. 

~everal changes make for a more stream- 
lined emergency command setup—or, as 
Moscow's official communiqué put it, 
“more operative leadership.” The changes: 
@A few years ago, Beria, Molotov and 
Bulganin stopped actually running their 
ministries, remained on the all-powerful 
Politburo, free to think and plan; the 
ministries were taken over by lesser lights, 
e.g-, Andrei Vishinsky replaced Molotov 
as Foreign Minister. Now the top boys are 
back in charge of their departments, and 
the second-stringers are kicked downstairs, 
e.g., Vishinsky is now only deputy minis- 
ter and chief representative at U.N. 
@ At last October's Congress. the old 
Politburo—the world’s most powerful, ex- 
clusive and dangerous club, whose mem- 
bership varied between 7 and 14—was 
replaced by the Presidium ( 36 members ), 
Now the Party Presidium is cut to 14, 
about the size of the old Politburo, with 
much the same members. 

This sharp consolidation of power means 
that a lot of people lost jobs (or at least 


THE OTHER FOUR 


In the order listed in the official communique 


Lavrenty Pavlovich Beria, 53, Deputy Premier, Minister 
of the Interior, head of the secret police. A Georgian like 
Stalin, of poor peasant family, graduated in architecture, 
joined the Bolsheviks in 1917, the secret police in 1921. 
Brought to Moscow by Stalin in 1938 to head the secret 
police after Yezhov was purged. Operates the largest slave- 
labor economy in the world, exploiting some 14 million 
prisoners; also bosses the Red A-bomb project. Elected to 
the Politburo, 1946. Looks not like a cop but a bald, shrewd- 
eyed, pince-nezed scholar: is quiet, methodical, enjoys the 
arts, music; can be convivial or merciless. Married, two chil- 
dren, lives in a suburban dacha, commutes to work in a 
black, bulletproof Packard that looks like a hearse. An old- 
time buddy of Malenkov. Travel beyond the Iron Curtain: 


defending Moscow 






now rates No. 3 in the government, but is considered not 
likely to rock the boat. Travel outside the Iron Curtain; 
considerable, the most of any of the men around Malenkov. 

Nikolai Alexandrovich Bulganin, 58. Deputy Premier, 
Minister of War, will boss the army, navy and air force. Son 
of a factory clerk, meagerly educated, joined the Bolsheviks 
in 1917, fought in Siberia. Afterwards turned bureaucrat- 
chief of Russia’s largest electrical equip- 
ment plant; 1931, Mayor of Moscow; 1938, chairman of 
the GOSBANK (Russia’s Federal Reserve). In 1941, doffed 
his business suit, became political commissar of the armies 
, full general 1944, marshal 1947, but is 
primarily a politician bossing army professionals. Politburo 
member, 1948. Small, neatly dressed, goateed, mild in man- 
ner and tone. Married a girl who worked in his electrical 
factory; no children, lives modestly. Travel outside the 
Iron Curtain: none. 

Lazar Moiseyevich Kaganovich, 60, Deputy Premier, 
holds no specific ministry, will probably continue as the 
Kremlin's roving economic troubleshooter. Last remaining 
Jew in the hierarchy, Born to a poor family in the Ukraine, 
graduated from elementary school, became a shoemaker at 
14. a Bolshevik at 18 (in 1911). An effective job of handling 
touchy minorities in Turkestan in 1920 won Stalin’s atten- 
tion and a summons to Moscow. Hard-working, Practical, 
Kaganovich was sent off in 1925, at the age of 32, to boss 
the Ukraine, Russia’s richest area: there, directed the build- 
ing of Dneprostroi, first great Red power project. A Polit- 
buro member since 1930, became Deputy Premier in 1947, 
and overall boss of the 24 industrial ministries. Tall, intelli- 
gent, a good orator. Travel outside the Iron Curtain: none. 


businessman. 1922, 


titles), Malenkov has been careful to find 
other jobs for most of them, although 
some seem to be out in the cold. He also 
tried to take care of the army, the likeliest 
center of opposition, by kicking Marshal 
Voroshiloy upstairs to Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium (a figurehead 
job usually called “President of the Soviet 
Union” in the West), and by appointing 
as Deputy Minister of War Marshal Zhu- 
kov, Russia's greatest military hero of 
World War II, Finally, Malenkov took 
pains to hand out plums to national mi- 
norities, ¢.g., a comrade from Azerbaijan 
was made an alternate member of the 
Party Presidium, the first time that a 
Moslem has gotten a top political job in 
Russia. 

To the world and to the Russian peo- 
ple, the Kremlin presented a picture of 
strength, sureness and unity. How real 
that unity is, and how long it can last, is 
another question. 


What Next? 


Scores of dictators throughout history 
have hoped to push their power beyond 
death by trying to decree their succession ; 
most have failed. Did Stalin turn the 
trick before death took him? 

Stalin himself had to establish his tule 
during years of bloody struggle and, in a 
sense, the struggle never ended; the latest 
major Soviet purge took place only a few 
months before he died. Masters who rule 
a people by fear are doomed to fear them- 
selves, In this respect, Stalin's regime was 
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never secure, nor can Malenkov’s be. 
Yet Malenkov has at his disposal an 
apparatus of tyranny beyond anything 
known in the past. Julius Caesar, who 
went to the Senate unarmed on the Ides 
of March, had to deal with—and to a 
degree respect—a tradition of freedom 
almost absent in Russia. Napoleon I, who 
vainly tried to legitimize his rule with a 
papal anointing and a blue-blooded wife, 
suffered military disaster of a kind that 
has not yet befallen Russia. Rus- 
sias own Peter the Great. who sent his 
only son to death for disagree with his 
ind failed to pick another succes- 
sor, bequeathed Russia a murderous strug- 
gle for power that lasted for a century ; 
but he faced a nobility and a clergy that 
had never really submitted to the Czars. 
Malenkov has some assets in his inher- 
itance which no other dictator had 
@ A generation which never knew any- 
thing but Communist rule, and has been 
trained not to think but to obey. 
@ The purging in nearly three decades of 
men with independent minds or excessive 
including some personal 
mies of Malenkov’s. 
Y The ideology of Communism which has 
inspired many men with intense loyalty 
and discipline—even distant Malayans in 
loincloths and atomic scientists in blue 
serge suits. This dogma, to most Western 
eyes, is a thick, grey, gummy paste, but it 
does cement. No secular government in 
history has allotted such importance to it 
as an ingredient of government. 
Despite these assets, Malenkov 
great dangers. These are some of them: 
Rivals. His four Deputy Premiers, and 
many other men in the party and the gov- 
ernment, are older and more experienced 
than he; some still belong to the “first 
generation” of the revolution, which prob- 
used to the 
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ably never quite got young 
“Neanderthalers.”" Molotov and Kagano- 
vich are perhaps neither able nor ambi- 


tious enough to set themselves up against 
Malenkov. Beria, who controls the police, 
has long been regarded as an ally of Ma- 
lenkov’s; furthermore illiances are 
of dubious value in Soviet Russia, Malen- 
kov is said to have top men of his own in 
Beria’s outfit. The army could conceiva- 
bly seize power through some popular gen- 
eral like Zhukov—and must be watched— 
but it has shown very little political ambi- 
tion in the past. 

Russia’s top leaders probably now have 
a feeling that they must hang together 
lest they hang separately. That feeling 
could last months or years. Yet Malenkov 
will have to purge, if only to show and 
prove his power. Malenkoy may establish 
himself as Stalin II; it is also possible that 
a new Stalin may emerge from relative 
obscurity. If a struggle is inevitable, there 
are no signs of one yet. 

The Satellites, which are being merci- 
lessly exploited, and have least cause to 
feel loyalty or affection, are the points 
where trouble may occur most quickly. 

China is Malenkov’s major external 
problem. Mao Tse-tung, an active and 
devoted Communist before Malenkov was 


since 
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out of school, seems to have regarded 
Stalin with reverence; Chinese Commu- 
nist propaganda billed Mao and Stalin as 
a kind of heroic brother act: Mao de- 
ferred only to Stalin as a superior warrior, 
a superior revolutionary and a superior 
theoretician. Diplomats (particularly Brit- 
ain’s and Tito’s) are hopeful for an ex- 
ploitable crack in the Moscow-Peking axis. 
So far, the common interests that tie 
Moscow and Peking seem stronger than 
the irritations that could divide them. 
War might be the surest way for Ma- 
lenkov to destroy himself and his regime. 
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Does he realize it? Many Europeans fear 
that Malenkov, lacking Stalin’s shrewd 
caution, may plunge the world into war 
possibly as a way out of internal Russian 
troubles, These days that is an expensive 
way of quelling local disturbances. A Sta- 
lin, as “God,” could simply twist. turn or 
retreat in the name of orthodoxy or of a 
new revelation. Malenkoy, until he estab- 
lishes himself in divinity, may feel com- 
pelled to act with such rigidity as to get 
himself into disastrous situations. 

Malenkov. Probably Georgy Malen- 
kov’s greatest internal danger is Georgy 
Malenkoy. Both in Russia and in the rest 
of the world, he is dwarfed by the tre- 
mendous shadow of Joseph Stalin. Mil- 
lions of people revere Stalin as the man 
who beat Hitler. The Russian propaganda 
machine for years presented Stalin as a 
demigod and rewrote history to glorify 
him. Malenkov has many battles to win, 
many decisions to make, much history to 
rewrite, and many men to kill, before he 
can begin to touch Stalin’s reputation. He 
has succeeded him, but he has not re- 
placed him. 





Killer of the Masses 


Back in 1931, when Stalin was ruthless- 
ly liquidating the kulaks in his drive to 
collectivize the land, he gave one of his 
rare outsiders. His guests 
were Bernard Shaw and Lady 
Astor. As always, Nancy Astor was forth- 
right: “When are you going to stop killing 
people?” she asked Stalin. 

“When it is no longer necessary,’ 
replied. “Soon, I hope.” : 

Eleven years later, in the dark war year 
of 1942, on Churchill's last night in Rus- 
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IPLE IN 1922 
ponded to cold brilliance. 


sia, Stalin invited Churchill to his quar- 
ters for drinks. After the drinks, after an 
improvised but excellent dinner with fine 
wines, and after the ice was broken, 
Churchill got Stalin to talking about the 
bloody liquidation of the kulaks. 

“Ten millions,” said Stalin holding up 
his hands with stubby fingers extended. 
“It was fearful. Four years it lasted. 

Joseph Stalin never gave up killing peo- 
ple. It was always necessary in the kind of 
regime he ran. He killed until he died. He 
killed methodically, almost as if to say 


nothing personal, merely inevitable. Or 
was that all? “Stalin’s spite,” wrote 
Lenin, “. . . is a most evil factor in poli- 
tics.” Said Trotsky: “He is a kind of 


opportunist with a bomb.” In the outer 
world, in those days, many intellectuals 
excused Stalin's methodical slaughter as a 
necessary first step toward a Communist 
paradise on earth. 

Calm & Cunning. Judgments on Stalin 
varied astonishingly among those free to 
assess him—outsiders who saw him, com- 
patriots who broke with him. U.S. Busi- 
nessman Donald Nelson, caught up in the 
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heady transactions of Lend-Lease, found 
Stalin “a regular fellow, and a very friend- 
ly sort of fellow, in fact.” “He is the most 
vindictive man on earth,” said Leonid 
Serebriakov, who had known Stalin for 
years. “If he lives long enough, he will 
get every one of us who ever injured him 
in speech or action.” Stalin purged Sere- 
briakov, along with some millions of 
others, in 1937. Wrote starry-eyed Joseph 
E. (Mission to Moscow) Davies, who was 
U.S. Ambassador during the purges: “His 
brown eyes are exceedingly kind and gen- 
tle. A child would like to sit on his knee.” 

A habitual doodler who doodled wolves, 
girls, castles and the word “Lenin” on 
paper pads during conferences and inter- 
views, Stalin gave the impression of im- 
passive calm. But a Tito aide once saw 
him angry: “He trembled with rage, he 
shouted, his features distorted, he sharply 
motioned with his hand and poured invec- 
tive into the face of his secretary who was 
trembling and paling as if struck by heart 
failure.” Wrote Biographer Boris Souva- 
rine: “This repulsive character . . . cun- 
ning, crafty, treacherous but also brutal, 
violent, implacable . . .”” Said Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, who met Stalin 
at the Teheran conference: “Most of us, 
before we met him, thought he was a 
bandit leader who had pushed himself to 
the top of his government. That impres- 
sion was wrong. We knew at once that 
we were dealing with a highly intelligent 
man...” Said Churchill; “Stalin left 
upon me an impression of deep, cool wis- 
dom and absence of illusions,” added that 
he had “a very captivating manner when 
he chooses . . .” Said Roosevelt: “Alto- 
gether, quite impressive, I'd say.” 

Polar Bear Erect. Stalin was a small, 
unhandsome man. Visitors were always 
surprised he was so short, guessed his 
height at 5 ft. 4 in., his weight from 150 
Ibs. to 190 Ibs. His complexion was 
swarthy, sometimes yellowish, and his face 
was lightly pitted from a childhood small- 
pox. His hair was grey and stiff as a 
badger’s, his mustache white. His expres- 
sion was usually sardonic, his rare smile 
saturnine. When he laughed loudly he ex- 
posed a mouth full of teeth—jagged, 
yellow teeth—and the sound of his laugh- 
ter was a controlled, relaxed, hissing 
chuckle. 

His left arm was partly withered and 
sometimes in chilly weather he wore a 
glove on his left hand. Two toes of his left 
foot were grown together. He was stocky, 
but walked with the muffled ease of a 
polar bear erect, and, without being ath- 
letic, looked supple and active. At a Krem- 
lin party in 1946, drinking Briiderschaft 
with Tito, he shouted: ‘“There’s still 
strength in me,” and slipping his hands 
under bulky Tito’s armpits, lifted him off 
the floor three times to the beat of a Rus- 
sian folk melody on the phonograph. 

On His Way. The steeling of his char- 
acter began early; and never ceased. He was 
born on Dec. 21, 1879, in a humble cot- 
tage (now a shrine) in the tiny town of Gori 
in Georgia, an ancient province in trans- 
Caucasia. He was one of four children; the 
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others died in infancy. He was baptized 
Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili. His fa- 
ther was a shoemaker, an alcoholic who 
beat Joseph unmercifully and finally de- 
serted his family. But his mother loved her 
son. “[ Soso} was always a good boy. . . I 
never had to punish him,” she said years 
later. Working as a laundress, she earned 
enough money to be able to send him to a 
parish school, later entered him in the 
Orthodox Theological Seminary in Tiflis. 
Her ambition was to make him a priest. 
He was expelled from the seminary for 
reading radical literature. He had joined a 
clandestine Socialist organization. He got 
a job at Tiflis Geophysical Observatory 
and the group began holding secret meet- 
ings in his room. Police raided the room; 
young Djugashvili went underground, tak- 
ing his first revolutionary nickname: 
Koba (meaning Indomitable). He became 
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Terrorist, exile, bridegroom. 


a strike agitator among Tiflis railroad 
men, but was soon run down by Czarist 
police, jailed and deported to Siberia. Jn 
absentia, he was elected a member of the 
executive of the All-Caucasian Federation 
of Social Democratic groups. He was 23, 
and on his way. 

Siberia was the university of the revo- 
lution. Here Koba followed the sharp con- 
troversies between the right (Menshevik) 
and left (Bolshevik) wings of the Social 
Democrats, without committing himself 
on either side. He also had time to ob- 
serve his fellow exiles and to study their 
weaknesses. That maneuvering, waiting, 
ruthless mind of his was already shaping. 
Russia’s defeat by Japan in 1904-05 
brought on the October 1905 Revolution. 
Koba escaped from Siberia, traveled hun- 
dreds of miles by peasant cart, suffered 
frostbite, and arrived back in Tiflis. Here 
he married Katerina Svanidze, an illiter- 
ate Georgian girl, who bore him a son, 
Yakov. It was a strange kind of domes- 





ticity, being married to an agitator. 

While Lenin masterminded the revolu- 
tion from Geneva and Trotsky formed the 
first Workers’ Soviet in St. Petersburg, 
Stalin wrote fiery pamphlets in Georgia: 
“Russia is like a loaded gun, at full cock, 
ready to go off at the slightest concussion. 
Rally around the Party Committees . . . 
Only they can lead us in a worthy man- 
ner.” Thus early he revealed his bent: 
control through committees. But what 
committees! “Our committees ought at 
once to set out to arm the people .. . 
to set up regional centers for the collec- 
tion of arms, to organize workshops for 
the preparation of . . . explosives.” The 
revolution failed, Trotsky was sent to 
Siberia, and Koba’s young wife died of 
tuberculosis. These were hard days for 
Koba, the Indomitable. 

Disappointing Eagle. But his pamph- 
lets had caught the eye of Lenin. That 
year young Djugashvili met the famous 
Lenin at a party conference in Finland. 
At that point (as today), Lenin was a 
certified god in the world Pantheon of 
social progress, but hard-boiled Djugash- 
vili was not impressed: “I had hoped to 
see the mountain eagle of our party,” he 
wrote. “How great was my disappoint- 
ment to see a most ordinary looking man, 
below average height, in no way distin- 
guishable from ordinary mortals.” 

But, listening to Lenin’s cold, hard 
logic, Stalin became a devoted disciple. 
A cold and careful mind responded to a 
cold and brilliant mind. The party was 
flat broke and Koba became the appro- 
priations member of the Caucasian Bol- 
shevik Bureau, i.e., he directed “fighting 
squads” which robbed banks, public treas- 
uries, steamships. His biggest haul: a quar- 
ter of a million rubles in a stickup in the 
main square of Tiflis. Among those ar- 
rested as a result of this raid was Litvinov, 
future Commissar for Foreign Affairs, who 
was trying to dispose of the loot in Paris. 
Koba, although on the police “wanted” 
list, managed to keep in the background. 
He was a terrorist, but a terrorist who 
operated through committees. This was 
caution; none ever questioned his personal 
courage. 

Mass Leader. Czarist rule toughened. 
Koba spent a total of seven of the next 
ten years in prison. During periods of 
freedom he organized the oil workers in 
Baku which, he afterwards said, “hard- 
ened me as a practical fighter. . . I first 
learned what it means to lead masses of 
workers.” He began using the name Stalin 
(Man of Steel). 

In 1912 the young (33) terrorist vis- 
ited Cracow, where Lenin, in exile, trying 
to build up a group of hard-core profes- 
sional revolutionaries inside Russia, was 
delighted with him, wrote to Maxim Gor- 
ky about his “wonderful Georgian.” In 
Vienna he met Trotsky, who paused to 
note “the glint of animosity” in “Sta- 
lin’s yellow eyes.” Stalin wrote in Pravda 
(which he had helped to found): “Trot- 
sky’s childish plan for the merging of the 
unmergeable [Bolsheviks and Menshe- 
viks] has proved him ... a common, 
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noisy champion with faked muscles.” In 
St. Petersburg in 1913, police got wind of 
Stalin's presence at a party musical mati- 
nee. His friends tried to smuggle him out 
of the trap dressed in a woman's coat, 
but Stalin was arrested again and sent 
into exile for the sixth and last time. 

World War I broke Czarist power, 
brought about the 1917 short-lived Keren- 
sky government and the Bolshevik coup 
d’état. Stalin got out of Siberia, but took 
small part in these momentous events. 
U.S. Journalist John Reed did not even 
mention him in Ten Days That Shook 
the World. But Stalin, the Inside Man, 
emerged as one of the seven members of 
the party’s political bureau and was ap- 
pointed Commissar of Nationalities. 
Joked Lenin: ‘No intelligence is needed, 
that is why we've put Stalin there.” 

War & Marriage. Trotsky skyrocketed 
into world prominence as organizer and 
Commissar of the Red army in the civil 
war. Stalin, in charge of the defense of 
Tsaritsyn (later Stalingrad), kept up a 
running feud with Trotsky and carried 
the war, against orders, into his native 
Georgia. In these violent days, he was 
married a second time, to Nadezhda Alli- 
lueva, the pretty daughter of the Petro- 
grad worker in whose house he had once 
been arrested. 

Among the Socialist intellectuals of her 
home town, the swarthy, shock-haired 
Georgian added nothing to the brilliant 
debates in which such men as Lunachar- 
sky. Commissar of Education, the histo- 
rian Pokrovsky, and Ryazanov, biograph- 
er of Marx, took part. His harsh Geor- 
gian accent put him at a disadvantage in 
public speechmaking. Someone asked: 
“Who is Stalin?” Snapped Trotsky: “The 
most eminent mediocrity in the Party.” 
But Stalin worked purposefully in com- 
mittees. His Nationalities Commissariat, 
which had begun with a bare table in a 
bare room, numbered hundreds of “ex- 
perts” and his control extended over 65 
million of Russia’s 140 million people. 

At the end of the Civil War, Lenin 
decided to remove hostile. corrupt and 
unreliable elements from his organization 
and created the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspectorate, called Rabkrin (to purge 
the administration), and the Orgburo (to 
purge the party). Joseph Stalin directed 
both. Soon he was running the party’s 
day-to-day business. Early in 1922 the 
post of General Secretary of the Central 
Committee was created for him. The title 
suited him: it sounded innocuous. Stalin 
was ever contemptuous of trappings; the 
job could be made all powerful, and to 
Stalin, reality counted. 

Power & Glory. In May Lenin had a 
stroke and at the end of the year a second 
stroke. His place was taken by a troika 
or triumvirate. Zinoviev, Kamenev, and 
Stalin. Trotsky was already aware of, and 
alarmed at, Stalin’s stealthy grasp of pow- 
er. Lenin defended Stalin and warned 
against a split in the party. He began 
dictating a testament in which he reviewed 
his possible successors: “The two most 
able leaders of the present Central Com- 
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mittee are Stalin and Trotsky . . . Stalin 
has concentrated enormous power in his 
hands; and I am not sure that he always 
knows how to use that power with sufli- 
cient caution . . . [Trotsky displays] too 
far-reaching a self-confidence and a dis- 
position to be too much attracted by the 
purely administrative side of affairs.” But 
after a word with Cheka Boss Dzerzhin- 
sky about the affairs of Rabkrin and Org- 
buro, Lenin added a postscript: “Stalin 
. - « becomes unbearable in the office of 
General Secretary . . . I propose to the 
comrades to find a way to remove Stalin 

. and appoint another man . . . more 
patient, more loyal, more polite and more 
attentive to comrades, less capricious. 


etc.” Two months later Lenin had a third 
stroke which left him paralyzed, without 
the power of speech. 

In the ruthless quarrel over the suc- 
cession, Stalin showed his cold genius as 





P International 
Leon Trotsky 
The muscles were fake, said Koba. 


a political boss: patience to wait, sure- 
ness in striking. Instead of attacking Trot- 
sky he began flattering him, suggested he 
take Lenin’s place as principal speaker at 
the next Party Congress, which Trotsky 
nobly refused because it might look as if 
he were stepping into Lenin’s shoes be- 
fore he was dead. Stalin plaved a humble 
role, making reverential references to the 
sick Lenin and to the need for unity, but 
succeeded in arousing Zinoviev and Kame- 
nev against Trotsky. 

This marked the first public display of 
a wondrously effective device—the can- 
onization of Lenin—to which Stalin held 
and preserved all the patents. It enabled 
Stalin to accuse his enemies not of dis- 
agreeing with Stalin, but of disobedience 
to the gospel of Marxist-Leninism, a mon- 
olithic dogma which he could quote. in- 
terpret or pervert to meet any need. 

When Lenin died in January 1924, 
Trotsky was on his way to a Black Sea 


resort, and failed to return to Moscow 
for the funeral. He still expected the com- 
rades to call him into the leadership, and 
proudly made no move himself. It was 
one of the greatest political misjudg- 
ments in history. 

Master of All. A year later Stalin, now 
master of all appointments, had Trotsky 
deposed as Commissar for War. Taking 
fright, Zinovievy and Kamenev sought to 
re-establish friendship with Trotsky, but 
the new boss was listening. In 1926 Sta- 
lin got from a party conference a sweep- 
ing condemnation of Trotskyites and Zi- 
novievites alike. Trotsky and his erstwhile 
friends were through. A year later, Trot- 
sky. Zinoviev and Kamenev were formal- 
ly expelled from the party. Soon after 
that, Trotsky was forcibly removed from 
Moscow and sent to Alma Ata in Central 
Asia. He was expelled from Russia in 
January 19209. 

Having disposed of the so-called Left 
opposition, Stalin had no trouble dealing 
with the Right opposition, Bukharin, Ry- 
kov and Tomsky, and was then supreme 
in the Politburo, the real governing body. 
By virtue of his patronage and purge 
powers, the General Secretary was able 
to dominate the Central Committee. He 
did so cleverly. He had a studied tech- 
nique—to say little, to puff his pipe. 
while others talked and fought, then to 
announce quietly at the end which Com- 
rade was right. He thus profited by their 
arguments and throve on their differences. 

The first Five Year Plan was launched 
by Stalin in 1929, and the collectivization 
of land and the liquidation of the kulaks 
began at the same time. The orders were 
simple, abrupt, brutal. Collectivization 
never fully succeeded, for the peasants be- 
gan burning their barns and cutting the 
throats of their cattle, threatening the en- 
tire economic life of the country. It was 
Stalin’s biggest, and perhaps only, politi- 
cal defeat. After millions had been starved 
and shot, he softened the program. Even 
today the peasants maintain a hold on 
the country’s economy. There never have 
been enough staunch Communists to cre- 
ate party cells in all of Russia’s scores of 
thousands of small villages. Many “col- 
lectivized” villages are in fact tight fam- 
ily communities, loyal to their family in- 
terests. Hence Stalin’s effort in 1949 to 
amalgamate the villages into large, well- 
policed agricultural towns, called agrogor- 
oda, The attempt was quietly abandoned. 
Russia needs more & more bread for her 
expanding industrial cities. To the end, 
Stalin dared not risk another setback like 
that of 1929-33. 

During the kulak crisis his young (31) 
wife Nadezhda died, some sources say by 
her own hand, some say by Stalin’s. Stalin 
buried her with honors in Novodevichy 
Monastery in Moscow, and erected a mar- 
ble statue. Said he: “She is dead, and with 
her have died my last warm feelings for 
all human beings.” : 

In 1934, the residue of restlessness 
among the Bolsheviks came to a head 
with the assassination of Sergei Kirov, 
Leningrad Party boss, and one of Stalin’s 
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stooges in the Politburo. Stalin went to 
the scene and took charge. He ordered 117 
suspects to be shot without trial: thou- 
sands of Leningrad Party members were 
sent to Siberia. It was the beginning of a 
huge purge. From 1935 through 1938 suc- 
cessive trials were held of all prominent 
Bolsheviks who were not Stalin's syco- 
phants, with Andrei Vishinsky prosecut- 
ing. They appeared a craven lot: 

Vishinsky: What appraisal should be 
given to the articles and statements you 
wrote in 1933, in which you expressed 
loyalty to the party? Deception? 

Kamenev: No, worse than deception. 

Vishinsky: Perfidy? 

Kamenev: Worse! 

Vishinsky: Worse than deception; more 
than perfidy—would the word be treason? 

Kamenev: You have found the word! 

To Kamenev, former comrade on the 
Politburo, Stalin had once said: “To 
choose one’s victim, to prepare one’s plan 
minutely, to slake an implacable ven- 
geance, and then to go to bed—there is 
nothing sweeter in the world.” 

Sleep Well. One after the other the 
Old Bolshevik leaders confessed and were 
led away to be shot. The purge reached 
its peak in 1937 when the Soviet’s leading 
generals were secretly tried, and together 
with thousands of Red army officers, in- 
cluding all but twelve members of the 
general staff, were shot. But the trials were 
only a fraction of the picture. The GPU 
reached out into every small town and vil- 
lage, arresting minor party members, doc- 
tors, engineers, professional men & wom- 
en, beating them into confessions of sabo- 
tage and treachery. In 1938 Stalin called 
a halt, ordered a purge of the purgers. 
Henry Yagoda, GPU boss, was tried and 
shot and so were most of his operatives. 

When it was all over, perhaps 7,000,000 
people had disappeared, either into the 
GPU mass burial pits or into the vast 
slave camps of Siberia. But Stalin could 
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rest: he had destroyed many innocent 
people, but with the good grain he had 
also burned the chaff of the old Bolshevik 
Party, the chief challenge to his power. 
He himself slept well. The new generation 
of party members. which he set about re- 
cruiting and educating, were function- 
aries, meek & mild bureaucrats, with a 
mortal fear in their bowels. 

He chose doers, despising the contem- 
plative and the idealistic—the kind who 
in other nations joined the party in the 
credulous "30s. Stalin was an administra- 
tive genius—with the advantage of being 
able to concede his errors and bury his 
mistakes. It took skill to pick devoted 
men, to enlist their talents while subduing 
their ambitions, to reward or discard, flat- 
ter or blackmail, soothe or scourge, at the 
necessary moment. Stalin governed by a 
cunning balancing of tensions, and was 
himself aloof and unhurried. 

There was just one Old Bolshevik left: 
Stalin sent out his new operatives after 
him. Halfway round the world, a young 
spanish Communist named Mercader, 
alias Monar (with an assist from the 
New York Communist Party), found 
Trotsky in Mexico City and killed him 
with an alpenstock, 

The Ideology. Stalin learned some- 
thing from the purges: the power that 
ideas have over men’s minds. Since the 
death of Lenin he had repeated, to the 
point of nausea, the old Leninist slogans. 
Now he began to develop the myth of 
Leninist-Stalinist infallibility. Every So- 
viet writer, poet, musician and painter 
was expected to devote his energies to 
enlarging the myth by incessant repeti- 
tion. The highest peak in Russia was 
named for him, as were at least 15 towns, 
innumerable factories and streets. Copies 
of his collected works were printed in 
scores of millions. A new metal was called 
Stalinite, an orchid was named Stalinchid. 
Children stood before their desks every 
morning saying: “Thank Comrade Stalin 
for this happy life.” 

The Stalin myth was in working order 
just in time for the Soviet Pact with Hit- 
ler in 193g, and it survived even that cyn- 
ical deal. The great Stalin myth did not 
prevent the German army from sweeping 
through western Russia less than two 
years later. In the space of four months 
it had reached the outskirts of Moscow 
and Leningrad: a feat made possible, in 
part, by the defection of hundreds of 
Stalin-hating Russian generals and the 
surrender of 4,000,000 peasant soldiers. 
But other millions of Russian soldiers 
held out, and so did Stalin’s luck: General 
Winter stepped in, as he had 130 years 
before, when Napoleon was in Moscow. 

In war, the propaganda line switched: 
the old Marxist slogans were dropped, the 
emphasis was on national patriotism. “Let 
the manly images of our great ancestors— 
Alexander Nevsky, Dimitri Pozharsky, 
Alexander Suvorov, and Mikhail Kutu- 
zov—inspire you!” exhorted Stalin. At 
this point the cruel, cumbersome five- 
year industrialization plans paid off. Dur- 
ing the long winter of 1941-42, guns, 








tanks and planes came rolling out of the 
Ural factories, to be supplemented later 
by a stream of armaments from the U.S. 
and Britain. To a U.S. visitor who ex 
plained that strikes were holding up U.S. 
war production, Stalin snapped: “Don't 
you have police?” 

That winter Stalin created a new army 
by drafting every able-bodied man & 
woman in Russia. From the Kremlin 
which he never left, he directed the fight- 
ing. “No matter how they cry and com 
plain,” he told Chief of Staff Vassilevsky 
when hard-pressed generals were calling 
for help at Stalingrad, “don’t promise 
them any reserves. Don’t give them a 
single battalion from the Moscow front.’ 
On a Kremlin visit shortly before the 
war's end, Tito heard Stalin call up Mar 
shai Malinovsky whose army had been 
halted. “You're asleep there, asleep! 
Stalin shouted. “You say you haven't 
tank divisions. My grandma would know 
how to fight with tanks. It’s time you 
moved. Do you understand me? 

Stalin’s armies beat their way to Berlin 
—at a cost of nearly 8,000,000 dead—and 
what his armies took he kept. 

Talk & Doubletalk. In 1943, at a time 
when the Germans were still in Russia 
Stalin was ready to talk with his wartime 
allies. “I think I can personally handle 
Stalin . * confident Franklin Roosevelt 
had written to Winston Churchill. At 
Teheran, Roosevelt was persuaded by 
Stalin to take up residence in the Rus- 
sian embassy. When Churchill raised the 
question of supervised elections in Po- 
land, Stalin snapped: “You cannot do 
that. The Poles are an independent people 
and they would not want to have their 
election supervised by others.” When 
Churchill mentioned the Vatican, Stalin 
asked: “How many divisions has the 
Pope got?” Reported Churchill later 
“Stalin said the Russians did not want 
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anything belonging to other people, al- 
though they might have a bite at Ger- 
many.” 

At Yalta, over a year later, Stalin bar- 
gained for Port Arthur, Dairen and the 
Kuril Islands in return for a promise to 
enter the war against Japan. “I only want 
to have returned to Russia what the 
Japanese have taken from my country,” 
he said. “That seems,” said Franklin 
Roosevelt, “like a very reasonable sug- 
gestion.” 

With his fellow Communist leaders, 
Stalin was also reasonable—in the same 
way. Making it clear to Tito that he had 
agreed to share Yugoslavia as a sphere of 
influence with the British. he asked that 
King Peter be reinstated: “You need not 
restore him forever,” he told Tito. “Take 
him back temporarily, and then you can 
slip a knife into his back at a suitable 





The World Responds 


Beyond the Communist darkness, plain 
people everywhere showed their feelings 
plainly: surprise, relief, curiosity, appre- 
hension. But in chancelleries, the dictates 
of conscience contested with the practices 
of diplomacy. Officially, a policy of de 
mortuis nil nist bonum (but not too 
much bonum) generally prevailed. Some 
responses 

United Nations delegates bowed their 
heads in one minute's silence and Soviet 
Delegate Andrei Vishinsky mourned “the 
most grievous loss. . . for all human be- 


ings.’ Vishinsky, close to tears, said Sta- 
lin’s name will be “immortal,” and over 
the protests of some New Yorkers, the 
U.N. flag was lowered to half-mast. 
Britain's message was officially de- 
scribed as “all that is required under nor- 





THE Bic THree at YALTA 


The last survivor kept silent. 


moment.” His agents had reported Tito’s 
partisans flourishing red stars. “What do 
you need the red stars for?” he asked 
Tito. “You are frightening the British. 
The form isn’t important.” 

Ever willing to wait, he told Mao 
Tse-tung to come to terms with Chiang 
Kai-shek, dissolve his army and refrain 
from making a bid for power in China. 
But in 1949 Mao drove Chiang Kai-shek 
out of the Chinese mainland, and_pro- 
claimed a People’s Republic of China. 
Then Mao began the familiar technique: 
purge, consolidate, purge. The addition of 
China's 400 million to Russia's 200 mil- 
lion was the high tide of world Commu- 
nism. Stalin’s empire occupied a fourth 
of the world’s land surface, claimed a 
third of its people. It was the largest 
empire ever put together by any one 
man, and at his death it was still intact 
—except that it no longer had Stalin, a 
man of ceaseless evil and imn 
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mal diplomatic procedure.” The last of 
the Big Three, 78-year-old Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, had offered his regrets 
“at the news of Mr. Stalin’s ill health,” 
but refused to comment on Stalin's death 
in a silence more eloquent than even his 
oratory. Other Britons felt the need to 
sum up. “A great man but not a good 
man,” said Labor’st Herbert Morrison. 
“The world is a healthier but not a safer 
place,” said London’s Economist. 

The Vatican asked Roman Catholics 
to pray for the soul of a man unofficially 
described as “one of the greatest persecu- 
tors of the Catholic Church and of reli- 
gion in general since the birth of Christ. 
| He | has arrived at the end of his arid life 
and must account to the Almighty for his 
actions. One cannot feel anything but pro- 
found commiseration “ 

Red China, said its Communist Dic- 
tator Mao Tse-tung ‘definitely lorever 
and with maximum resoluteness,” will 








stay faithful to the Soviet Union. He or- 
dered three days mourning for “the most 
esteemed and dearest friend and teacher 
of the Chinese people.” Quickly getting in 
its endorsement of the new regime, Peking 
announced that 47,150 Chinese cadres 
have been spending two afternoons a week 
for two months studying a speech Malen- 
kov made last October. 

Egypt. “My first reaction,” said 
Strongman Naguib, “was to pray to Allah 
to give mercy to a great man.” 

France mourned officially for two full 
days. Premier René Mayer’s government 
ordered the tricolor lowered on military 
posts. Next day, Le Figaro (circ. 426,000) 
protested: “Marshal Stalin is leaving us 
other souvenirs . . . His name is linked 
to the struggle of our troops in Indo- 
China and Korea. [The Soviet Union] 
helps in prolonging a terrible war .. . 
Have our authorities thought of the effect 
which | lowering the flag | will have on the 
morale of our combat units?” 

West Germany. Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer feared the temptation to regard 
Stalin's death as a breathing spell: “We 
must. . . get on with things and not just 
. . . look with fascination at Moscow.” 

India's Parliament for the first time 
since independence adjourned in memory 
of a foreign Premier. Prime Minister Neh- 
ru’s eulogy: “A man with a giant’s stature 
and indomitable courage . . . I earnestly 
hope that his passing away will not mean 
that his influence, which was exercised in 
favor of peace, will no longer be available. 

Iran's Prime Minister Mossadegh or- 
dered all flags flown at half-mast, and 
when the U.S. embassy forgot, a Soviet 
representative rapped on the door and 
asked that the omission be rectified | it 
was]. U.S. Ambassador Loy Henderson 
drove to the Soviet legation and told tear- 
ful Soviet staffers: “In one of the dark- 
est periods of history, Joseph Stalin [ was 
a staunch ally of the U.S.” 

Italy. A gang of Italian Communists 
out of long-ingrained Catholic habit, 
crossed themselves and genuflected before 
their dead leader's portrait in the Soviet 
embassy. “When he was alive,” said 
Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi, “the 
Dictator did not show our country either 
comprehension or consideration . . .” 

Jerusalem, Inside their church, Russian 
Orthodox monks prayed for Stalin’s soul; 
outside, in Zion Square, beggars rattled 
their tin cups and shouted: “Haman is 
dead.”’* Isfaeli leaders, fearful lest they 
provoke a new anti-Semitism, kept silent. 

Korea. Behind the lines, some G.1.s 
erected four roadside signs in a row 
Burma-Shave style: “Joe’s dead; so they 
said; hurray, hurray; that’s one less Red.” 
Said Korea's militantly anti-Communist 
President Syngman Rhee: “I am sorry he 
as a human being, has died. What we are 
fighting for is not between hur ind 
human but between idea and idea. 
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THE AMERICAS 
Flourish & Exit 


After playing a splashy role at the open- 
ing of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly (Time, March 9), Dominican Dicta- 
tor Rafael Leonidas Trujillo went on last 
week to new triumphs which were certain 
to get big play in the press back home. 
Appearing at the White House with two 
armed bodyguards, he was ushered in to 
see President Eisenhower for ten minutes. 
Then he bustled over to the State De- 
partment and signed the now standard 
Mutual Military Assistance Agreement* 
with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, in a ceremony which lasted 34 
minutes. (“Well, that’s all there is to it,” 
Dulles was heard to mutter as he put 
down his pen and stood up.) 

That night Trujillo was host at a lavish 
reception in the Mayflower Hotel’s Chi- 
nese Room and an adjoining ballroom. 
The decorations included 1,000 red roses; 
the buffet table was 50 feet long; the 
service was of gold; champagne bubbled 
from lighted fountains. “Washington 
hasn't seen anything like last night for a 
long time,” gushed a Washington Post 
society chronicler. 

But Trujillo had discovered at U.N. 
that there was no ardent welcome for an 
envoy who also happened to be the un- 
savory dean of Western Hemisphere dic- 
tators; he needed an excuse for a graceful 
exit from stage center. Fellow Dictator 
Joseph Stalin died just in time to provide 
it. “The developments of the past few 
days within the Soviet Union,” Trujillo 
announced importantly, forced him to 
quit the U.N. and head for home to serve 
as Foreign Minister (for his dummy- 
President, brother Héctor). He left the 
impression that in the days of confusion 
and tumult sure to follow Stalin’s death, 
the world could at least feel certain that 
there would be a firm hand in the For- 
eign Office of the Dominican Republic 
(pop. 2,170,000). 


CANADA 
National Weigh-In 


On a protein diet for the past 20 
months, Canada’s Health & Welfare Min- 
ister Paul Martin has cut his weight from 
201 to 160 Ibs., making him the envy of 
many a portly colleague. Last week the 
minister's interest in weight and diet was 
extended from the particular to the gen- 
eral. The National Health and Welfare 
Department announced a nationwide sur- 
vey in which 25,000 Canadians will be 
weighed and measured to determine new 
height-weight standards for the whole 
country, 

The height-weight charts now posted in 


* Other signers: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Peru and Uruguay. The agreements 
provide for U.S. arms aid as authorized under 
the Mutual Security Agency's $51.6 million 
program for Latin America 
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schools and doctors’ offices across Canada 
bear little accurate relation to present 
national averages. They are based on U.S. 
insurance-company statistics, which do 
not necessarily apply in Canada, or on 
statistics compiled 4o years ago, when 
nutrition was far below today’s standards. 
Dr. Lionel Pett, head of the Health De- 
partment’s nutrition division, has tried for 
several years to interest the government 
in a survey to compile accurate Canadian 
tables. This year, after the World Health 
Organization had urged member nations 
to make new height-weight surveys, he 
got funds to finance the study. 

A crew of eight nurses, equipped with 
measuring rods and springless scales, will 
visit all ten provinces measuring and 
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He took it off. 


weighing men, women & children in their 
homes. Subjects will be chosen according 
to tables prepared by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics to make sure that proper propor- 
tions of urban and rural dwellers, all ages 
and occupations are represented in the 
total, 

The new tables will be ready in about a 
year. Dr. Pett does not expect that they 
will show any striking variation from 
province to province but he does think 
they will prove average Canadians to be 
taller and heavier than Americans “be- 
cause so many of us are from northern 
European stock.” The tables’ ultimate pur- 
pose, however, will not be to measure Ca- 
nadians against others but against them- 
selves, to tell the individual whether he 
weighs too much or too little for a person 
his age and height. Dr. Pett, 43, will learn 
whether his weight (151 Ibs.) is, as he 
thinks, “just about right” for his 5-ft.- 
84-in. frame. And Minister Martin may 
find out whether he can stop dieting. 


MEXICO 
Painted Over 


Ever since 1531, when, according to 
pious belief, the Virgin of Guadalupe ap- 
peared miraculously to a humble convert, 
Mexico has revered her. Her image, which 
emerged wondrously on the convert’s poor 
cloak as a sign of the authenticity of his 
vision, is the country’s most honored 
shrine. Last month, for a huge mural on 
Mexican theatrical history, ex-Communist 
Artist Diego Rivera solemnly sketched 
the famed comedian Cantinflas in his 
trademark-uniform, a shabby coat, and 
then drew the Virgin on the coat. “Sacri- 
lege!” protested Mexico’s devout, while 
Rivera, ignoring the uproar, diligently 
filled in the outlines around the figure. 

By last week Diego had worked his 
way to the coat, and he painted right 
over the sketch of the Virgin as though it 
had never been there. He had been, as he 
loves to be, the center of a rousing con- 
troversy, punctuated by black, satisfying 
headlines. The incident was closed. 


GUATEMALA 


"Practically Confiscation" 

Glum and pessimistic, United Fruit Co. 
Officials in Boston and Guatemala City 
waited last week to see what Guatemala 
proposed to pay for 233,973 acres of com- 
pany land at Tiquisate, expropriated by 
the land-reforming government. A curt 
official telegram to Almyr Lake Bump. the 
U.S.-owned firm’s Guatemala manager 
finally brought the answer: $594,572, or 
$2.54 an acre—and that in 25-year, 3°; 
government bonds. The company’s un- 
official valuation: $11.5 million. “The 
measure constitutes a heavy blow to the 
voracious imperialist company,” gloated 
the Communist weekly Octubre. “Practi- 
cally confiscation,’ snorted United Fruit. 

Keeping faith with its stockholders. the 
company announced that it would appeal 
to the Guatemalan supreme court, chal- 
lenging a provision of the agrarian law 
which bars court appeals from land-re- 
form decisions. The last four supreme- 
court justices who ruled in favor of a 
landholder were thrown out and replaced 
by stooges of the Red-tinged government; 
thus the company appeal seems doomed. 
United Fruit may then peg its hopes on a 
statement of principle enunciated by Cor- 
dell Hull after Mexico expropriated U.S. 
oil companies in 1938. Secretary of State 
Hull conceded that a government had the 
right to expropriate property. but insisted 
that compensation must be “adequate. 
effective and prompt.”* By depositing 
bonds of doubtful worth to United Fruit’s 
account in the National Treasury, Guate- 
mala seems only to have been prompt. 





* Indemnity for the 1938 seizure of U.S. oil in- 
terests in Mexico was set by the two govern- 
ments, aiter the companies finally dropped 
objections, in 1943; Mexico’s last payment was 
not made until 1947, 
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The West German Foreign Office re- 
l int from the Yugoslav 


celvec compla 











embassy in Bonn charging that British 
Novelist Evelyn Waugh had “crudely in- 
sulted’ Marshal Tito in an article writ- 


ten for the weekly newspaper Rheinischer 
Verkur. The story concerned the time 
Tito received his first marshal’s uniform 
hat as a gift from the Russians. Wrote 
Waugh: “I well remember the day when 
lito wore it for the first time. It was on 
the island of Vis. where he lived in August 
1944, under the protection .of our Navy 
ind our Air Force. The hat was not made 
to order, according to English standards. 
It did not fit him at all. But Tito waddled 
over the island, proud as a dog with two 
tails, for the hat had come like a halo 
from his Russian heaven.” 

Yale University’s President A. ‘Whit- 
ney Griswold gave a University of Geor- 
gia audience his thumbnail summary of 








the state of culture in the U.S. Said he 
Culture is being lost among oxidized juke- 
boxes and tele, and n fied 
bubble gum. he added 
We are the best informed nation in the 
world, with the m primitive ideas of 
what to do with the ki owledge. 

In the weekly newsletter to his con- 
stituents, Oklahoma’s Democr witor 





Robert S. Kerr reported on his recent 
luncheon at the White House. in which 
he narrowly esc aiped the uncomfortable 
intimacy of a plate-to-plate session with 
the man he had bitterly opposed i the 
pre-convention battle for presidential nom- 
ination. Wrote Kerr: “Following the pre- 
liminary welcome, we proceeded to the big 
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QUEEN EvizasetH & FRIENDS* at LonpDoN CONCERT 


Victoria would no 
state dining room and we were seated ac- 
This not only put 
me at table, but, had it 
not been for General Persons, Ike's Con- 
gressional troubleshooter, I would have 
been right next to Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver. General Persons, sitting between us 
said it 
was servin 


cording to seniority. 





ne foot of the 








comforting to know that he 





at least one useful purpose. 

Looking as pleased and proud as an 
ictress who has won an Oscar with her 
Hollywood's Elizabeth 
Taylor, recently learning how to play the 
new role of mother in real life posed for 
the first picture of her twe 
named after his father, British Cinemac- 
tor Michael Wilding. 


. . . 


first production 


onth-old son 








Hollywood's  real-est news of the 
week: Tobacco Heiress Doris Duke 
signed papers to buy the massive hilltop 
villa Falcon’s Lair, onetime home of the 
late Rudolph Valentino. 


Merle 


In Hollywood, Cinemactress 
Oberon, 42. a British subject born in 
Tasmania and educated in India and 
France. announced that she was going 
a U.S. citizen and join “Mr. 


Eisenhower's party.’ 





to beco 


After a succession of bothersome colds 
85-year-old Dowager Queen Mary was 
igain confined to her bed in Marlborough 
House. This time it was a stomach ail- 
ment. Nothing serious royal 
physicians, but it had hung on longer than 
it should. Nevertheless, from Manhattan 
the Duke of Windsor and his visiting 
sister, the Princess Royal, were sum- 
moned to her bedside in London. 


said the 


At a flood relief benefit concert in Lon- 
don’s Albert Hall. an alert photographer 
recorded a moment of roy 
In a box shi 


nformality. 
ired with her husband, the 











nave been omused 


Duke of Edinburgh, the Dutch ambassa 
dor, Dirk U. Stikker, and wife. and Prin: 
cess Marie Louise, granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria (who 


looking, assuming that s 








thout 





meone had pl ced 
i chair for her the camera cau 
Queen Elizabeth II getting out of her eve- 
ning wrap without a single helping hand 
in sight. 

The Texas congressional delegation in 
Texan 
Sam Rayburn, 71, to be guest of honor 
at a Washington luncheon marking his 
$0 years as a member of the House of 
Representativ es. Rayburn s record: he has 
served longer than any other member now 
in the House or Senate, and held the 
office of Speaker longer 
than any man in history. 


vited former Speaker of the House 





eleven years 


In Copenhagen, Denmark’s Foreign 
Minister Ole Bjgrn Kraft announced that 
his government had bought the twice-life- 
size bronze bust of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, done by the late Sculptor Jo Da- 
vidson, and that it will stand in one of 
the city squares. Tentative plans: to un- 
veil the bust, with Eleanor Reosevelt 
present for the ceremony, on May 5, the 
eighth anniversary of Denmark's libera- 
tion from the Nazis. 





At their winter training camp at San 
Bernardino, Calif. 
venerable Negro Pitcher Leroy (“Satch- 
el”) Paige, who has 
such specialties as his Nuthin’ Ball and 
the Hesitation Pitch. announced that he 
had still another which holding 


the St. Louis Browns 


lready perfected 








in reserve: his Submarine Said he 
I may use it when I get little older. 
Some day my fast ball going to slow 
down.” 

I eground: the Duke I ol 
Mrs, Stikke 
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“PERFORMS 
UKE MAGIC" 


Costs no more than 
other 17” TV sets 

















RADIO & TELEVISION 


Song & Dance Man 


Donald O'Connor thinks good 
reason. that television is wonderful, After 
i4 years in Hollywood, his movie career 
had tobogganed to the point where he 
Was playing second lead to a talking mule 
in the Francis pictures. But after one 
guest appearance on TV with Jimmy 





Durante. Donald was signed as one of the 
rotating stars (the others: Martin & 
Lewis. Abbott & Costello, Eddie Cantor, 
Bob Hope) of the TV Comedy Hour 
NBC), Even Hollywood 
took another. longer look at its perennial 


(Sun. 8 p.m. 


idolescent. O'Connor began to get good 
song & dance jobs in such top-budget 
musicals as Singin’ in the Rain and Call 
Ve Madam. 

Circus Leaper. As O'Connor sees it. the 
reason for his TV success is that tele- 
vision closely approximates the condi- 
tions of vaudeville, and vaudeville is where 
he learned all he knows about show busi- 
ness (“I had my first walk-on part when 
I was 13 months old”). His father was a 
County Cork strongman and circus leaper 
who could spring from a tran poline over 
the backs of four elephants. His mother 
Was so determined a trouper that she kept 
on periorming until three days before 
Donald was born, 27 years 

With his parents and six brothers & 
sisters, Donald toured the U.S. three times 
before he was out of knee pants. He 





didn’t see the inside of a school until he 
was ten and enrolled in a Hollywood kin- 
dergarten. By then, death had begun to 
stalk the O'Connor family. Today only 
Donald, his mother and _ his 47-year-old 
brother Jack are still alive. Donald. who 
is separated from his wife. Actress Gwen 
Carter, has a six-year-old daughter named 
Donna. 

Hopped-up Pace. Last week Donald 
was working harder and more happily than 
ever before. He Spent two days shooting 
Walking My Baby Back Hom: took three 
days off to put together this week's Com- 
edy Hour (he revised all the dances in the 
show. wrote part of the skits. ad-libbed 
additions to his routine with Sid Miller 
and sang a ballad, Dreaming. for which 
he wrote the music and Miller the words ‘ 
In spare moments throughout the week 
he met with his associates in Donald 
O'Connor Enterprises Inc. dozed through 
the Hollywood premiére of Cal! Me Mad 


am (“After all, I'd seen the show before ), 
conferred with Cartoonist Gene Cibelli. his 
collaborator on a book satirizing life in 
Hollywood, and listened to new tunes sub- 


mitted to his music-publish house of 


O'Connor & Miller, 











his hopped-up pace ch gives him 
in ince ol ibout 9.009 4 Year 
would flatten miny a man more robust 
har s-Ib. O'Connor. But except for 


endency to colds, Donald seems to thrive 
on it. In addition to becoming a TV fix- 
ture. he has signed contracts with Fox 
Paramount and Universal-International to 


do six movies during the next ty years 





Donato O'Con NOR 


So iong, mt 


(one of them: Whit, Christmas, in which 
he will co-star with Bing Crosby and 
Rosemary Clooney). Says Donald, with 
satisfaction: “It's great, being busy. After 
you spend 26 years entertaining people 
it really gets to be part of you; it’s 
your life.” 


Visibility Zero 

Marine Captain George Roy Hill, on a 
routine training flight, was flying through 
@ pea-soup tog toward Atianta’s Candler 
Airport. With the field socked in and his 
instruments out of order, he had to make 
his landing with the help of GCA (Ground 
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A TOUCH HERE... A TOUCH THERE... AND 


MODERN LIVING COMES T0 LIFE 


1, NEW 205 HORSEPOWER V-8 ENGINE, WITH HYDRA-MATIC TRANSA 


new kind of power takes over your 
A driving at every touch, to set into 
motion the modern magnificence of 
Lincoln for 1953, 

You touch the accelerator and the as- 
tonishing V-205 engine responds as no 
other engine you have ever tried. You 
touch the wheel and power is at your 
fingertips. Or the brakes...and it is at 
your feet. Or you touch a button and it 
moves the elevator seats not m« rely back 
and forth... but up and down, too. 

This is the power that contributed so 
greatly to Lincoln's sweeping first four 


places in the Mexican Pan (American 


Race—reearded by experts as the world’s 
toughest automotive driving test. This is 
power born of the same modern living 
spirit that has inspired everything about 
Lincoln. Like Lincoln's poised-for-action 
lines, the elass-walled visibility, and 
magnificent interiors, this power serves 
a purpose: to make driving more fun, 
more relaxing than ever before. 

Here is a motor car that you can only 
fully appreciate in action. We suggest 
that you ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration drive with the new Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan or Capri. 


LINCOLN DIVISION—FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








MISSION, 2. NEW POWER BRAKES. 3. NEW POWER STEERING. 4, WORLD'S FIRST 4-WAY POWER ELEVATOR SEAT 


LINCOLN 


THE ONE FINE CAR DESIGNED 
FOR MODERN LIVING—POWERED TO 
LEAVE THE PAST FAR BEHIND 




























The Largest and Finest tae! In The Caribbean 


Within Hotel Necionl’s fabulous a3 
1 pated Menace —— 
complete to meet your moods under 


the sun and moon. In Havana on this 
island paradise, you have at hand 
an unlimited variety of sights, scenes, 
places and things to do. Hotel 
Nacional bids you a cordial welcome. 
Please see your Travel Agent for 
literature and information or call 
the Kirkeby Hotel nearest to you, 


KIRKEBY HOTELS 


i laatechshanbab sie pes yor hoo gists ~ q 

per Saranac Lake, N.Y, ry Paseaceeo ; 4 

Philadelphia Vite ammo eta cle 
Beverly Hills, Calif. ‘even want 


HOTEL NACIONAL de 
Panama City, R. P. page vd 


Miami office, Roper Building, 
phone Miami 9-7612, 















Hotel 
flacional de Cuha 


HAVA NA 
A Kirhebu Hotel 





Controlled Approach). the radar landing 
system. By voice radio. the operator on 
the field furnished Pilot Hill with simple 
verbal instructions, and Hill brought his 
plane in for a_ perfect landing—even 
though the field was so fogbound that a 
jeep sent out to lead him to a hangar was 
unable to find him. 

Last week the Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 
9 p.m.. NBC) put on a play called My 
Brother's Keeper which had for its dra- 
matic finale an identical GCA landing of 
i Marine night fighter in Korea. This was 
not a coincidence. for the play had been 
written by Captain Hill, who was an actor 
(Walk East on Beacon) in civilian life. 
Hill also got leave from his Marine base at 
Edenton. N.C., to play the part of a news- 
paper correspondent (the only non-Ma- 
rine role in the 20-man cast) in his own 
real-life drama. which happened last fall. 

Ihe star of the show was Actor Rod 
Steiger, who gave a tense and ably con- 
trolled performance as the GCA operator 
nursing the lost plane down its electronic 
path to safety. Steiger got so much realism 
into his acting that a viewer in Chicago 
phoned in to find out if he were actually a 
Marine radar operator. The answer: no. 
Steiger is a 27-year-old professional actor. 
During World War II, he got as far from 
aireraft as possible: he was torpedoman 
in a submarine. 


Program Preview 
For the week starting Friday, Morch 
13. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Rapio 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m. 
ABC). Samson and Delilah, with Stevens 
Vinay. 

Bach Festival (Sat. 4 p.m., CBS). 
With Rose Bampton, Lydia Summers, 
Harold Haugh, Norman Farrell. 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. 11:35 
a.m., CBS}. Discussion of Chekhov’s The 
Three Sisters. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m.. CBS). With Pianist Claudio Arrau. 

Martin & Lewis Show (Tues. 9 p.m., 
NBC). With Gloria Swanson. 

Bing Crosby Show (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). Guest: Dinah Shore. 

Academy Awards ( Thurs. 10:30 p.m., 
NBC & NBC-TV). The 25th annual pre- 
sentation of Hollywood Oscars. 

TELEVISION 

All Star Revue (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
With Tallulah Bankhead. Fred MacMur- 
ray. Wally Cox. Cab Calloway. 

Both Sides (Sun. 1:30 p.m.. ABC). A 
new forum show: Senators Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Homer Ferguson discuss “Peace, 
When?” 

Television Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC ). Eva Gabor in The Gesture. 

General Electric Theater (Sun. 9 p.m., 
CBS). Pat O'Brien in Winners Never Lose. 

Studio One (Mon. ro p.m., CBS). Mar- 
garet O'Brien in A Breath of Air. 

Atom Bomb Tests (Tues. 8 a.m.. CBS, 
NBC, ABC}. From Yucca Flat, Nev. 

Burns & Allen Show (Thurs. 8 p.m., 
CBS). 
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Budget! 


Super-Speed B.0.A.C. Comet 
Jetliners, world's fastest, span- 
ning thousands of miles in a 
few smooth, restful hours, are 
included in many itineraries at 
no extra fare! You can plana 
round-the-world tour in as lit- 
tle as 7 days. And for as little 
as 7¢ a mile. Or take up to a 
full year, with all the stopovers 


you like at no extra fare! 


Choose from 1,000 Routes 
around the world. See and do 


the things you've dreamed of in 





Britain, Europe, Egypt, South 
Africa, the Near East, Ceylon, 
India, Burma, Siam, Malaya, 
Japan, Australia, the South Pa- 


cific islands and South America. 





‘World Leader in Air Travel 


B-0:A-C 





Dour Time and Travel 


For Example: New York...San 
Francisco...Honolulu...Manila 
...» Hong Kong... Bangkok 
... Rangoon... Calcutta... 
Delhi... Karachi ...Cairo... 
Rome... London... and back 
to New York. ONLY $1739.50 
FIRST CLASS. Or, if you use 
courist flights, only $1575. 


Ask for Free Round-the- 
World Planning Chart. \\’ rice 
B.O.A.C., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. And for prac- 
tical, helpful hints on what to 
pack in your generous B.O.A.C. 
round-the-world luguage allow- 
ance of 88 pounds... ASK 
OUIDA WAGNER, world air 


traveler...act the above address. 


Reservations through your travel agent or call 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


in New Dork. Boston, Washington, Chicago, 


Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami, 


in Canada; Montreal, Toronto 


Vancouver 


rmounows 1V 


is yours today! 


t-T- Fite ase > ¢ 
SOUT - hadin - phoraqaph 


SETTER SIGHT... BETTER SOUND... BETTER BUY 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


"aun tn 


» THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48°ST.,N.Y.C.17 
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MUSIC 





The Slavic Soul 


What an opera company chiefly needs 
to stage Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov is a 
big chorus and a basso who can sing Boris. 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Opera has had 
the chorus, but, for the last half a dozen 
years, no basso vocally and physically im- 
posing enough to inspire a revival of the 
opera. Last week, with no less than two 
Borises on its roster, the Met revived the 
massive opera which, for half a century, 
has been the glory of the Russian soul 
and one of the operatic wonders of the 





G Steinheir Lire 
Bass-Barirone Lonpon 
At midnight, a lone idiot. 


world, Consensus of audience and critics: 
Boris Godunov is back to stay for a while. 

Much of the impact of the performance 
was due to the rich sight and sound of the 
choral processions. Squads of choristers— 
representing peasants, monks and nobles 
—moved from monastery to Kremlin to 
forest, singing Mussorgsky’s vibrant mu- 
sic and bearing assortments of 16th cen- 
tury crosses, banners, icons and double- 
headed axes. But the triumph of the eve- 
ning was the Boris of imposing (6 ft. 2 in., 
200 lbs.) Canadian-born George London.* 

London, 31, is a bass-baritone. and to 
those who remembered the majestic Boris 
of the late great Feodor Chaliapin, his 
voice seemed a bit light. But his singing 
of Mussorgsky’s long lines of foreboding 
melody had a noble air. his English dic- 
tion was clear and his acting—as the czar 
who has murdered his way to power— 
swept his listeners up in the dramatic sto- 
ry. He was surrounded by a topflight cast 
(standouts: Mezzo-Soprano Blanche The- 
bom, Basso Jerome Hines, Tenor Brian 
Sullivan), but it was London’s night. He 





* Who will alternate in the role, in later per- 
formances, with Italy's Cesare Siepi. 


was called out for eleven curtain calls 
to stand regally in character with fur- 
rowed brow and the cares of a Slavic 
world still on his shoulders. 

The Met’s revival of Boris was also 
triumph of sort for Composer Modeste 
Petrovich Mussorgsky (1839-1881). For 
the first time in history, the U.S. saw and 
heard Boris approximately as he wrote it. 
Mussorgsky lacked experience in orches- 
tration: after he died, his friend Rimsky- 
Korsakov did a professional job of score- 
and scene-doctoring on the long (four 
hours pera. It is Rimsky’s revision 
which the world has come to know. But 
the Met mounted Mussorgsky’s own ver 
sion. Among other things, it meant that 
the opera had to end, not with the dra 
matic death of Boris, but with a lone 
idiot’s lament for his country. 

The Mussorgsky version was not as 
smoothly powerful as Rimsky’s version 
but it held the listeners’ attention right 
up to midnight. Then, as Mussorgsky in- 
tended, the curtain came down on the 
prophetic lines: 





Russia’s sorrow is great 
Cry, cry, Russian land, 
Hungry people, cry... 


Atlanta to La Scala 


The house lights dimmed on La Scala’s 
gilt and maroon, and the packed audience 
sat back to size up an unprec edented deb- 
utante: Coloratura Soprano Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, 27, of Atlanta, Ga., the first Negro 
ever to win a principal role at La Sc 

rhe curtain parted on Rossini’s frisky 
operatic romp, An J/talian Lady in Al- 
viers, and the crowd saw Coloratura 
Dobbs, cast as the dusky charmer Elvira 
in stage center, surrounded by sumptu- 
ously costumed Algerian nobles. Her part 
had no arias, but her bright. sure voice Jed 
sweetly and gracefully a series of swiftly 
paced quartets, quintets and sextets. When 
it was all over, she got a round of warm 
hearted applause that was echoed next 
day by the press. 

Mattiwilda was born the fifth of six 
daughters of John W. Dobbs, an Atlanta 
railway mail clerk who is also a_ vice- 
chairman of Georgia's Republican State 
Central Committee. Her name was con 
cocted from those of her maternal grand 
mother (Mattie Wilda), and she sees no 
reason to change it: “People usually re- 
nber it.” She sang solos in Atlanta’s 
First Congregational Church as a young- 
ster, went from that to music studies at 
Atlanta’s Spelman College. In 1946 she 
shipped off to Manhattan to study voice 








NY 








but prudently supplemented her musical 
training with teaching credits. took a 
ter’s degree in Spanish at Colu 
Teachers College. 

Three years ago her voice won her a 
$3,000 John Hay Whitney fellowship, and 
she went for advanced study in Paris. 
Then came a first prize in Geneva’s 1951 
International Music Competition (other 
noted winners: the Metropolitan’s Nell 
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Rankin and Victoria de los Angeles). Fi- 
nally, in Holland, she sang the lead in 
Stravinsky's Nightingale, and the British 
magazine Opera flatly called her “the out- 
standing coloratura of her generation.” 

With her sure voice and mounting expe- 
rience, Soprano Dobbs is ready for almost 
any coloratura role that may come her 
way. Most of the eight she already knows 
(e.g., Gilda in Rigoletto; Olympia in Tales 
of Hoffmann) call for light-skinned sing- 
ers, but she has no objection to wearing 
light make-up. “If white singers make up 
to play Aida or Otello,” she says, “why 
shouldn't Negroes be able to make up for 
roles like Lucia di Lammermoor?” 

“I never believe anything until it hap- 





CoLorATURA Dosss 


In stage center, ao debutante. 
pens.” says Mattiwilda Dobbs. But she is 
already scheduled to sing the big colora- 
tura role in Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos 
at the Glyndebourne Festival next sum- 
mer. Her records of Mozart's Zaide ( Poly- 
music) and Bizet’s Pearl Fishers (Renais- 
sance) are winning top notices. Impresario 
Sol Hurok, who is bringing her back to the 
U.S. next season, has his eve fixed on the 
Metropolitan for Mattiwilda. 


End of a Revolutionary 

Sergei Prokofiev was an_ established 
musical revolutionary of 26 when the Bol- 
sheviks spread flame and famine across 
Russia in 1917. He had outjangled Stra- 
vinsky’s Rite of Spring in his pagan 
Scythian Suite, startled St. Petersburg’s 
musical society with the thudding energy 
of his piano pieces. When he wanted to— 
as he showed in his Classical Symphony 

he could write with sweet simplicity. 
But he seldom cared to prove it. “I be- 
lieve,” he wrote, “that it is a mistake to 
favor musical simplification,” 

But Prokofiev. the son of the manager of 
a large estate, was no political revolution- 
ary. In 1918 he got himself a passport and 
took off across Siberia and the Pacific for 
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Golden State 


VIA SOUTHERN ARIZONA, where you can bask 
in warm sunshine at famous resorts. 






ov 7 


CONGENIAL traveling companions add to the fun of 
your “Golden State” trip. Luxurious Pullman room 
accommodations are matched by the fine food and 
courteous service in the Dining Car and Lounge. 


THE “GOLDEN STATE” also offers low-cost C 
commodations, Coffee Shop-Lounge service. 
baby’s bottle, too. 


ASK FOR the streamliner “Golden State” by name when 
you make your reservations. It’s the extra fast, smooth, 
low-altitude way between Chicago and Los Angeles 
(Rock Island-S.P.). Via El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, Palm 
Springs. Through cars from Minneapolis, St. Louis. 


@ Returning, try another of 
S. P.’s great fun routes =——_—> 





AMERICA’S MOST MODERN TRAINS 


. We'll warm 








@ There’s still time for 
a wonderful late-season 
Southwest vacation. 






hair Car ac- FOR FREE FOLDERS, “Your 


Trip on S. P.’s New 
Golden State” and “How 
to See Twice as Much on 
Your Trip to California,” 
write C. T. Collett, Dept. 
153, S. P. Co., 310 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 4, II. 
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HE’S RIGHT-FOR SOUND AND SIGHT 





A Raytheon Bonded Dealer Guarantees Radio & TV Repairs 





Like any home appliance, your radio 
or TV set will need reliable service and 
some new parts as it grows older. 


But not from a fly-by-night electronics 
“expert.” It will pay you to look for a 
qualified radio-TV serviceman — one 
with an established place of business and 
bona fide credentials who stocks parts 
made by recognized manufacturers. 


It will pay you to do business with a 
Raytheon Bonded Electronic Technician. 
Bonded by one of America’s largest in- 
surance companies, he guarantees repair 
work and replacement parts for 90 days, 
lives up to his rigidly enforced Code of 
Ethics. He uses reliable test equipment 
...never charges more than established 
prices for parts. 


Behind every Raytheon Bonded 
Dealer are Raytheon’s 30 years as a 
leading maker of receiving and picture 
tubes—its record as a leader in radar, 
pioneer in electronic developments. 


Look for his sign — or his name in the 
classified "phone book. He’s your best 
bet tor lasting radio-TV enjoyment! 


CODE OF ETHICS 


nd television repair 





SQUARE DEAL ASSURED — Here's the 
Raytheon Bonded Dealer’s Code of Ethics. 
Cail him the next time your television or 
radio receiver needs repairs—he’s your pro- 
tection against poor workmanship, padded 
bills, and unnecessary service calls. 
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NO MISTAKEN IDENTITY HERE —A Raytheon 
Bonded Dealer proudly carries his official 
identification card. Issued by Raytheon, it is 
proof of honesty, fairness—and ability to fol- 
low the Code of Ethics printed right on card. 





RIGHT FOR SIGHT— Raytheon picture tubes 
must pass rigid quality control tests and 
checks— including 100% inspection of every 
element. For finest pictures—it’s Raytheon, 
the tube used by leading TV set makers and 
dealers. They're ‘Right—for Sound and Sight.’ 


& ere 


RONIC TECHNICIANS 


ELECT 





Excellence tn Elechontcs 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWTON 58, MASSACHUSETTS 








the U.S. For the next 15 years he was a 
free-footed citizen of the world—compos- 
ing operas (his Love for Three Oranges 
was premiéred in Chicago in 1921), ballets 
(he collaborated with Paris’ famed Im- 
Serge Diaghilev for 15 years) 
and piano concertos which he himself 
triumphantly played on tour. At 4o, he 
ranked with Strauss, Stravinsky and Scho- 
enberg as one of the world’s most chal- 
lenging composers. 

Home to Hot Water. Russia followed 
his career proudly, acclaimed each new 
success and feted him when he went home 
for a brief visit in 1927. By 1933, he was 
ready to go home for good. The Soviet 
government provided him, as it does all 
major composers, with a steady income 
plus room & board. 

Musical life in the Soviet Union was 
complex. As early as 1936, Prokofiev was 
slapped on the wrist for composing in too 


presario 





Arthur Griffin 
SERGEI PROKOFIEV 


His music spoke for itself. 


“urbanized” a manner. He corrected this 
by drawing on popular subjects, and cast- 
ing them in heroic molds, as he did in his 
huge score for the film Alexander Nevsky. 
But, along with six other composers, in- 
cluding Shostakovich and Khachaturian, 
he was in hot water again in 1948, when 
the Communist commissars complained 
that his music was too full of “formalism” 
—t.e., it was too tricky for the Soviet 
public to understand easily—and that he 
should compose with more “realism.” And 
when he failed to correct his “errors” 
quickly enough, his opera, Story of a Real 
Man, drew a sharp, critical blast from 
Isvestia. It was not until 1951 that he 
won another Stalin prize. 

“Soul or Something.’ A man little 
given to speeches, Prokofiev once offhand- 
edly said that his Fifth Symphony was 
“about the spirit of man—his soul or 
something like that.” But his music spoke 
for itself: there is hardly an orchestra in 
the West that has not played some of his 
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The architecture of an automobile can kindle a light in its owner's eyes and warm 


the pride of possession. As, indeed, the balanced new beauty of the Plymouth does 


And beneath this beauty, unseen, is the integrity of the engineering that created it... 
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You should have seen this 1911 Hudson when 
I first found it!” writes Gordon S. Deve. of Toledo, 


Ohio. “Now, after spending a year and a half of my 


spare Ume restoring it, Pm protecting this rare en- Yes, in cars of evervage. it’s important to use Gulf 
gine against corrosion, rust and wear—on trips and pride H.D. .. . the high detergency oil developed in 
between trips with Gulfpride HD.” 14 million miles of test driving. (See reasons below.) 
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My job demands » cr that won't let me down Monevsaving facts: Gulfpride HD. guards against 
and Ive found that the lowest-priced “cngine insur- corrosion, rustand sludge deposits cuts engine wear. 
ance’ is the best motor oil on the market.” writes It prevents plugging and sticking of piston rings, and 
Frank J. Varas, Jr.. of Pittsburgh. Pa. “Im giving clogging of oil screens . . . keeps hydraulic valve 
this new Hudson Hornet engine the best possible lifters from sticking. Thus it wards off repair bills, 
protection by using Gulfpride A.D” and reduces oil consumption over the life of the engine. 


For protection against corrosion, rust and dirt... and against wear . . . get: 


NEW Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 
THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OTL 





Gall Oil Corporation « Gulf Refining Company 
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seven symphonies or his eight concertos; 
his piano pieces are standards on recital 
programs, and his musical playlet, Peter 
and the Wolf, is a happy classic with 
U.S. children. 

In recent years, his health was poor, but 
he continued to write music. He was no 
longer the daring musical revolutionary, 
but his “realistic” Seventh Symphony 
(first performed last month) and his 1951 
oratorio, On Guard for Peace, put him 
firmly back in the graces of the Kremlin. 
Last week, as Joseph Stalin lay uncon- 
scious, cerebral hemorrhage brought death 
to Sergei Prokofiev at 61. In a Moscow 
ill but preoccupied with the death of the 
dictator, thousands filed into Composers 
Hall, where his body lay in state. to pay 

tribute to the Soviet Union's finest 
composer. 


New Pop Records 

To show that jazz can be a two-way 
street, RCA Victor has now imported 
some from Italy, Sweden and England to 
launch a new album series. Around the 
World in Jazz (3 LPs). As might be ex- 
pected, the Roman New Orleans Jazz 
Band sticks to Dixieland, noodles around 
happily with such authentic material as 
Muskrat Ramble, St. James Infirmary 
and Tin Roof Blues. Stockholm’s Arne 
Domnerus and Orchestra take a page out 
of Charlie Parker's bop book. Two Eng- 
lish bands play in the old razzle-dazzle 
style of Ted Lewis. Chief merit of all 
three importations: enthusiasm. 

Other new pop records 

Blues on the River (Lawson-Haggart 
Jazz Band; Decca LP). Trumpeter Yank 
Lawson and Bass Fiddler Bob Haggart 
onetime nerve centers of Bob Crosby's 
Bobcats, take their outfit on a music ride 
down the Mississippi (from Davenport, 
lowa to New Orleans) in the grand old 
style. 

Ellington Uptown (Columbia, LP). 
Another of the Duke's latter-day remi- 
niscences in oldtime tempos. The five 
rather pretentious arrangements begin & 
end with such familiar Ellington strains 
as The Mooche and Take the “A” Train, 
but do a lot of wandering in brass and 
echo-chamber solos in between. 

| Laughed Until | Cried (Rosemary 
Clooney; Columbia). Girl loses boy— 
with words and music just simple, sad and 
sexy enough to make it sound like a hit. 

Smoking My Sad Cigarette (Jo Staf- 
ford; Columbia). A deep blue mood with 
a lot of words, but still a likely bet for 
a top seller. 

Wild Horses (Perry Como; Victor). A 
cheerful brag that it would take wild 
horses, obstacle courses and superior 
forces to keep Crooner Como away from 
his true love. The ditty has the distinct 
musical advantage of being built around 
a theme from The Horseman, a little 
piano piece for children by Robert Schu- 
mann. 

Your Cheatin' Heart (Joni James: 
M-G-M). A rhymed kind of I told you 
so that is sung much too prettily for its 
gloomy subject. The third of Songbird 
James's three current bestselling records. 
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A new kind of desk pen— 
with the fountain in the base instead 
of the pen. Pen instantly fills 
itself every time you return 
it to the socket. 


Finger grip never touches 
ink. No chance for ink to 
touch you. 
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Fountain base “‘ink-locked” 

ar te per ones bre 
pen 

ink — pen writes 300 words 

or more without re-dipping. 
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TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
++» HERE'S ALL YOU DO 









Ask your stationer 
for a demonstration 


Only a few of the 
more popular point 
styles shown 


sterbrook 


444” DESK PEN SETS 


COPYRIGHT 1959, 
THE ESTERAROOK 
PEN COMPANY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN I, NEW JERSEY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 92 FLEET ST., EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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MEDICINE 


Two—but Twins? 


e 
When Mrs. Eugene Kupferstein 
elle to Williamsburgh General Hos 


Brooklyn for her first delivery. her physi- 


e e cian confidently promised her two babies. 

Tells His Patients Sure enough, Dr. Isaac Diamond soon 
delivered a 4 lb. 8 oz. boy who was named 

Aaron. But the second baby showed no 

| sign of being ready to be born, as it should 

a mo e have if the two had been ordinary twins. 

So Dr. Diamond induced labor, and late 
that night Mrs. Kupferstein gave birth 


Filtered Cigarette to a second boy (4 lbs. 13 oz.) named 


Herman. Said Dr, Diamond: the boys, 


Smoke Is Better though born to the same mother on the 


same day, were not really twins because 


For Health they had matured in separate wombs. Oth- 


er doctors called the babies twins anyway. 














Prominent Physician Tells 
Patients —“Smoke Viceroy Filter- 
Tip Cigarettes. The Nicotine And 

Tars Trapped By The Viceroy 
Filter Cannot Reach Mouth, 
Throat Or Lungs!” 





“,..and this device protects you 
from patrons when you forget the 
Angostura* in their Manhattans!” 


AyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


New York—A leading New York 
physician in a 








your taste and adds zest 


And the piquancy it add 





baked hams is beyond belici! 





Mrs. Kuprerstein & Sons 
poration change their relation? 


Did 


Dr. Diamond had discovered, when 
Mrs. Kupferstein went to him a couple of 
years ago complaining ol inability to con- 
ceive, that she had double reproductive 
organs, including two wombs. Minor sur- 
gery helped Mrs. Kupferstein to conceive 
but Dr. Diamond expected that this would 
occur in only one womb, which would then 
crowd the other and make it inoperative. 
To his surprise. X rays of two developing 


REZNOR 


- : Stocks and service in principal cities 
fetuses showed that conception had oc- 
curred in both at about the same time. write for information on unit heating 
; - F REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“Most unusual.” doctors said of the ibaa bate inhabit a Bk cache 
Kupferstein case last week. As if to belie 
them, Mrs. Henry Peterson of Seekonk, 
Mass. was even then in a Providence 
hospital where she gave birth to two 
boys (5 Ibs. 13 0z. and 5 Ibs. 14 02z.), 
also from two wombs. 





VICEROYS COST 


ONLY A PENNY say = | Kremlin Case History 
MORE THAN ; Z Joseph Stalin’s doctors had known for 
BRANDS WITHOUT i years that their patient had hardening of 
FILTERS the arteries and high blood pressure; the 
signs show over a long period and are un- 
mistakable. There was not much they AT ALL 


DRUG STORES 
* 


45c¢ and 
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could do about it, except to warn him 








against overexertion and overexcitement. 
A few recently discovered drugs such as 
hexamethonium (Te, Aug. 4) and Apre- 
soline give some patients a degree of tem- 
porary relief, but that is all. 

The hemorrhage. as is usual in such 
cases, came without warning. It could not 
have mattered whether Stalin was in ear- 
nest conference, or playing cards, or 
asleep. An artery in his brain, no longer 
able to withstand the pounding of the 
blood coursing through it under excessive 
pressure, blew out like a worn bicycle tire. 
Blood flowed into the brain cells of the 
surrounding grey matter, clogged them 
and made them useless. Then the blood 
began to clot. 

Stalin's right arm and leg were para- 
lyzed, showing that the stroke was in the 
left side of the brain. His power of speech 
disappeared in the few moments before he 
lapsed into unconsciousness. From the 
moment they reached his side, the doctors 
knew that his plight was critical. They 
needed no delicate instruments to note 
that his breathing was highly irregular, 
with long pauses between rapid spells. His 
pulse rate shot up to 120, and this too 
was irregular. His blood pressure of 220 
over 120 was high (though many people 
live for years with such readings), More 
disturbing to his doctors were signs that 
Stalin's heart was beginning to fail. 

Camphor & Leeches. By their own 
elaborately detailed case history, the doc- 
tors did everything possible for their 
prophet. When his breathing became more 
than usually labored, they clapped an oxy- 
gen mask on him. Since he was comatose 
and could take no food, they fed him a 
glucose solution through a vein. To guard 
against pneumonia, they saw to it that his 
position in bed was changed often, and 
they injected penicillin. They injected 
caffeine to stimulate Stalin’s nervous sys- 
tem. Following an old idea (which most 
U.S. doctors have abandoned), they in- 
jected camphor to boost his heart. 

The doctors took frequent electrocardi- 
ograms of their patient’s failing heart and 
directed dozens of laboratory tests. From 
the first, the results were disquieting, é.g., 
the number of white cells in the blood was 
mounting rapidly, suggesting inflamma- 
tion in the lungs. On the third day, the 
electrocardiogram showed fresh damage 
to the heart muscle. But the sleepless 
Kremlin physicians fought on, meeting 
crisis after crisis in breathing and heart 
action. 

Twice they used leeches to reduce the 
volume (and hence, they hoped, the pres- 
sure) of their patient’s blood. At this, 
West-of-Curtain doctors raised their eye- 
brows: the job could have been done bet- 
ter and more easily by the modern method 
of puncturing a vein. However, the blood- 
sucking creatures could do no harm, and 
the Russian physicians may have had a 
nonmedical reason for their use—it would 
convince even the most old-fashioned 
Russian that nothing had been left undone 
that might save Stalin. 

In a Sawed-Off Skull. In the end, 
neither antibiotics nor leeches could avail. 
Stalin's heart raced faster & faster, up to 
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HE’LL GROW FROM THIS . 


BEFORE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMP BURNS OUT 


true colors in 





Yes, the standard 

Westinghouse Fluo- 

rescent lamp lasts for years in 

the average home. In fact, based 

on the rated life of 7500 hours this 
means 3'/ years in an office or factory. 


And these long-life fluorescent lamps are avail- 


able in the “De Luxe” colors—thus giving you soft, 
natural light to enhance complexions and bring out 


fabrics. 


For details contact your Westinghouse lamp supplier or write 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


See our three popular TV shows every week... 


Freedom Rings... Westinghouse Studio One... Meet Betty Furness 


you CAN BE SURE...IF “*Westinghouse 
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The doorman 


The diplomat: “Good looking 
shoes you got there. Are they 
Wright Arch Preservers?” 


The doorman: “That's right, 
sir! Couldn't stay on my job a day 


= without them,” 
The diplomat: “Couldn't stay 
on mine, either! Good thing somebody 





invented Arch Preservers, 
Ss // It’s no surprise to find men in 
all walks of life wearing Wright Arch 


Preservers, These handsomely 
styled shoes have hidden construction 
: o 


features unlike any other fine 


footwear. Features that make these the 





iest going, most comfortable 
shoes you ever puton. Your nearest 
Wright Arch Preserver store is 

listed in the classified phone book. 

E.T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


STYLE NO. TI52-THE HAMPDEN 





4 BUILT-IN COMFORT FEATURES 


2 


1 
/ 
3 oe — 


1. FAMOUS SHANK HELPS PRESERVE NATURAL 
ARCH, 2. METATARSAL RAISE HELPS DISTRIBUTE 
WEIGHT NATURALLY 3. FLAT FOREPART HELPS 
FOOT EXERCISE NATURALLY. 4 HEEL-TO- BALL 
FITTING-——SHOE FITS To NATURAL FOOT ACTION 





9 out;of 10— buy them, again! OeG 


FOR WOMEN, SELOY SHOE CO. FOR DOYS. GERDERICH PAYNE. FOR MEN, IN CANADA. SCOTT. ME HALE 
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150 beats a minute. in its automatic effort 
to compensate for the small volume of 
blood it could pump. (The coronary ar- 
tery, supplying the heart’s own muscle. 
Was diseased like the rest.) Half of Stalin's 
brain was already dead. When his heart 
stopped the rest of the brain died. and 
with it the man. 

Stalin was dead, but his doctors’ work 
Was not yet done. It was necessary to 
prove that they had diagnosed his illness 
correctly and treated it properly. A pa- 
thologist sawed off the top of the dead dic- 
tator’s skull and laid bare the brain. To 
their infinite relief, the doctors saw “a 
large area of hemorrhage in the grey mat- 
ter of the left hemisphere of the brain,” 
This had “destroyed vital functions of the 
brain.” The brain arteries were hardened. 

The doctors went on slitting and snip- 
ping the corpse until they exposed the 
heart. Its lower left side was enlarged. 
There were traces of many hemorrhages in 
the heart muscle. of others in the lining of 
the stomach and intestines. Hopefully, the 
doctors proclaimed that they had been 
right all along and that nothing could 
have saved the dictator's life. 


Good Gas 


Natural-gas_ pipelines big-inching their 
Way across the U.S.. are changing the pat- 
tern of attempted suicides and may be 
saving lives. Dr. David M. Spain, medical 
examiner of New York's Westchester Coun- 
reached these conclusions after study- 
ing the effects in his county since natural 
aus replaced manufactured gas a year and 
t half ago. Prev iously. he said. among 1So 
suicides, no fewer than 42 had been com- 
mitted with illuminating gas. Since the 
changeover, there have been 120 suicides 

not one of them with gas. 

The reasons for the difference are partly 
chemical, partly psychological. Manufac- 
tured gas is full of carbon monoxide 
which has an even greater affinity for the 
body’s hemoglobin than oxygen has. Nat- 
ural gas is composed largely of methane 
and ethane, which do not replace oxygen 
in the blood. The only way they can kill 
is by diluting the oxygen until the victim 
suffocates. But this takes a long, long 
time, said Dr. Spain, and in the mean- 
while, most would-be suicides change their 
minds or are discovered, 


Nebulized Hope 


One of the greatest dangers to the new- 
born child is fluid in the lungs or branches 
of the windpipe. Now, Dr. Samuel F. 
Ravenel of Greensboro, N. C. reports in 
the A.M.A, Journal, it is possible “to at- 
tack this previously discouraging problem 
with vigor, enthusiasm and confidence.” 
The reason for Dr. Ravenel’s hopefulness 
is a detergent or “wetting agent” which 
is nebulized in a croupette or oxygen tent. 
It thins the viscid. choking material in 
the tiny patient's passages and lets him 
breathe. 

Now put up in a preparation called 
Alevaire, the detergent should be just as 
effective, several doctors believe. in pa- 
uients of all ages and with a variety of 
diseases. 
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Merely Terrific! 





The New Standard of the American Road 


And it hangs onto its value better than any other ear on the American Road 


“TERRIFIC” is the word for the ’53 Ford. 


A glance will tell you it’s your dream car—come 
true! For this new Ford with its longer, lower, wider 
look is undoubtedly the style-setter of the °53 
season. Iere’s beauty that’s terrific... merely terrific! 
When you take off for the open spaces you'll thrill 
to the wonderful “Go” of Ford’s famous V-8 engine. 
And with Fordomatie Drive the shifting is done for 
you...and a sight better than you can do it by hand. 


On highways or byways you'll find “top level” com- 
fort with Ford’s new Wonder Ride...a new ride so 


harmonized that you enjoy new freedom from jolt, 
pitch and roll—new smoothness, quiet and stability. 
See this Ford and Value Check the 41 “Worth More” 
features. Test Drive it. Then you'll see why Ford is 
worth more when you buy it... worth more when 
you sell it. You'll agree it’s the New Standard of the 
American Road. 


Fordomatic Drive, white sidewall tires, optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories and trim subject to change without notice, 


See it...Value Check it...Test Drive it 


Great TV! Ford Theatre, NBC-TV, Thursday evenings. ORD 








The hose that 


leads F!WVE lives ! 


Vexing problem in many plants is the necessity 
of purchasing and stocking different types of hose 
to handle air, water, solvents, oils and gasoline. 
That’s caused by the fact that each of these mate- 
rials attacks rubber differently. And this made it 
necessary to keep several different kinds of hose on 
hand —even though some might be used only 
intermittently. 


Now that’s over—thanks to the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man — and Orrac 
proved that this one hose can handle all five of 


hose. For he has 


these materials safely under most operating con- 
ditions. Orrac hose will conduct air, water, oils, 
gasoline and most solvents without threat of pre- 
mature failure or costly accidents. 


Part of the story is in the name Ortac—meaning 
“Oil Resistant Tube and Cover.” Along with unusu- 


ally high resistance to petroleum products—chief 
enemy of rubber—Orrac withstands most solvents 
and all the many contaminants found in air and 
water supply service. Its smooth bore permits fast, 
full flow even when partially reeled. And its high- 
tensile rayon cord body gives extra strength and 
extra flexibility to ORTAC, too, 


Can you use Orvac? The chances are you can— 
wherever you want a universal-type hose that can 
be used for many odd jobs that don’t entail severe 
service conditions. But we advise you to consult the 
G.T.M:—let him tell you whether Orrac is your best 
answer, or if you need one of Goodyear’s more than 
800 special types of hose designed for specific jobs. 
You can reach the G.T.M. through your Goodyear 
Distributor, or by writing Goodyear, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


YOUR GOODYEAR DisTRIBUTOR con quickly supply you with 
Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing, Tank Lining, Rubber-Covered 
Rolls. Look for him in the yellow pages of your Telephone 
Directory under “Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 


Ortac-T. M, The 








xxiyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Otic 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


ABC Ra Netwerk 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
‘@-Specified 


ORTAC HOSE for Universal Use 


Tough cover resists 
weather, oil, sun, 
abrasion 


Braids of high. 
strength rayon cord 


Tube resists oj), gas. 
oline, Solvents, air, 
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spring shadows 


Uncanny—the way you can almost pick 
these life-like spring designs right off 

the fabric. Your whole outlook will 
brighten when you add a touch of spring 
to your wardrobe with any of these 
striking, exclusive Spring Shadow ties— 
by Manhattan. Eight unique designs— 
right from nature—in printed foulards. 
Your choice of a broad range 

of pastel colors. , 




















EDUCATION 





Unworkable Formula 


When Senator Robert Taft expressed 
himself on the subject of Communist 
teachers (Tre, March 2), many a broad- 
minded educator approved his formula. A 
teacher, said Taft, should not be fired 
simply for being a Communist—unless he 
was actually trying to indoctrinate his 
students. Last week, in the New Leader, 
one educator took a hard second look. The 
Taft formula, said New York Univer- 
sity’s Sidney Hook, would never work. 

Though no advocate of the current con- 
gressional investigations of U.S. campuses, 
Hook himself believes that membership in 
the Communist Party automatically dis- 
qualifies a teacher. But assuming that it 
does not, says he, there is still no way to 


international 
PHILOSOPHER Hook 
Against a Senator, two Presidents. 


tell whether a teacher is indoctrinating or 
not. “How would we find out? Would we 
observe him in class? No one indoctrinates 
when he is under observation. Episodic in- 
spection in the classroom can enable one 
to tell something about the pedagogic 


» techniques of a teacher. . . [ But] except 


in its crudest forms, indoctrination in the 
classroom can rarely be detected save by 
a critically trained observer who is almost 
continuously present. This is not only un- 
desirable but, for all practical purposes, 
impossible . . .” 

Sad Day. “If we cannot detect a teach- 
er engaged in skillful indoctrination by 
classroom visits, what about questioning 
his students from time to time and alert- 
ing them on what to observe? Even if we 
could rely on students to do this, it would 
be a sad day in the history of American 
education were we to degrade our students 
by impressing them into the kind of serv- 
ice made so notorious in Communist police 
states. Far better to leave Communist 
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teachers to do as they please than to cast 
their students in the role of informers .. . 

“For all these reasons, it seems to me 
incontestable that the best safeguard 
against indoctrination . . . is not prying 
supervision of teachers, subtle interroga- 
tion of students, foolish and needless im- 
position of loyalty oaths, but the recruit- 
ing of competent men & women sufficiently 
dedicated to the ideas of teaching and 
scholarship to recognize that such practices 
are incompatible with professional integ- 
rity. Once we have found such teachers, 
we should have implicit faith in them and 
not swoop or hover over them to deter- 
mine what they are teaching . . .” 

Better Guides. “Senator Taft's pro- 
posal . . . would necessitate a kind of ad- 
ministrative supervision and check which 
would demoralize our school system. The 
unfitness of Communist Party teachers 
has been demonstrated by their voluntary 
and active cooperation with an organiza- 
tion whose objectives are . . . to violate 
the ethics and logic of honest inquiry 
and teaching, 

“In this respect, President Eisenhower 
and former President Conant are better 
guides. The first has told us that . . . ‘No 
man flying a war plane, no man with a 
defensive gun in his hand, can possibly be 
more important than the teacher.’ The 
second has declared that . . . convincing 
evidence that a teacher is a member of the 
Communist Party is prima facie evidence 
of educational unfitness. Wisdom requires, 
however, that the faculties themselves ad- 
minister these principles, and not out- 
side agencies.” 


The Path of Laughter 


On a windswept hill called Sacro Monte, 
just outside Granada (pop. 141,000), lies 
one of the oldest settlements of gypsies in 
all of Spain. There, after four centuries, 
the gypsies still live in caves: but each 
cave has its altar, and each altar its special 
photograph, beside the Virgin’s image, 
surrounded by red carnations. The name 
of the man in the picture is a revered one 
on Sacro Monte: Father Andres Manjor. 

More than 50 years have passed since 
Father Andres first came to Granada to 
take over his parish of gypsies. In those 
days they were a wild, lice-ridden lot, and 
their children were growing up to be ex- 
actly the same. Father Andres tried to 
get them to come to the school he had set 
up in his sacristy, but the children, rebel- 
ling at being cooped up, refused to stay. 
Then, one morning while riding up the 
hill, Father Andres came across an old 
woman ex-convict named Maestra Migas 
leading a group of chanting children 
through their catechism and telling them 
“how to be good men when you grow up.” 
Father Andres suddenly knew he had the 
answer to his problem—a whole new type 
of school that the gypsies would like. 

Under the Trees. With 14 pupils, he 
founded Ave Maria. But this time he knew 
better than to herd his pupils inside the 
church. Taking his cue from Maestra 





OMIIEBUS 
Pn the wexaual a Television! 


Thi Sunday -(Mar, 15) 


The Last Night of Don Juan 
—Edmond Rostand’s whimsical 
play about Don Juan’s last 
night on earth—before going to 
purgatory. 
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Thit Sunday. 


A Visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum~—William Kappel, 
world-renowned pianist, plays 
on an ancient, rare piano in the 
Metropolitan collection. 
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AMF Automatic Loader— 
See the ingenious device that 
makes rapid, continuous fire 
possible for Army and Navy 
weapons! 
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AMERICAN MACHINE & Founpry Company 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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The Narragansett 


Stetson speaks of quality in the 
finest sense of the word ... to mean 
a superior product, deliberately 
made to excel in appearance, 
craftsmanship and comfort. 







ace 1385 


Stetson 


SHOES FOR MEN 





AS YOUR FOOT 





THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC, 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH 90, MASS. 
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FATHER Pepro & Gypsy PUPILs 
An ex-convict gave the cue. 


Migas, he held all classes outdoors. There 
were no textbooks or blackboards; stu- 
dents learned by playing games and sing- 
ing special songs under the flowering trees 
and warm Andalusian sun. 

Gradually, word spread from cave to 
cave that school was fun. Soon Father 
Andres found that he could hardly keep 
up with his swelling classes. Every penny 
he saved went into the school fund. He 
begged land and donations from friends, 
even sold the jeweled decoration that 
King Alfonso XIII had given him (“What 
use have I for this fancy bauble?’’). 
He began a special class for future teach- 
ers, started his two nephews toward the 
priesthood. Today, 30 years after his 
death, Ave Maria still flourishes, run by 
75-year-old nephew Pedro. 

Father Pedro manages the school with 
14 Ave Maria alumni. Each hedged-in 
classroom plot has a shed to guard against 
sudden showers, but the only closed build- 
ing on the campus is a chapel decorated 
by gypsy painters. Geography is taught 
on large relief maps that have fresh water 
coursing through their lakes and rivers. 
Students cross the Straits of Gibraltar in a 
stride, hop the Mediterranean, stand on 
capital and continent while they sing their 
lessons. As they learn arithmetic, they 
themselves represent numbers, move about 
like chessmen singing easy, arithmetic 
rhymes. In other classes, they act out 
Spain’s history, impersonating the Roman 
Consul Galba, El Cid or Columbus. 

Perpetual Games. From 9 to 5, withan 
hour off for a bowl of soup, Ave Maria’s 
students play at their perpetual games. 
And with his black cape flapping behind 
him, Father Pedro strides among them, 
swinging his schoolmaster’s pointer, stop- 
ping to laugh and chat just as his uncle 
once did. “We have followed the path he 
has traced for us,” says he. “It is a path 
of laughter, fun and achievement.” 

Last week, after inspecting all of the 


city’s primary schools, the City of Grana- 
da’s committee supervising education de- 
cided that Ave Maria should have a yearly 
allocation to carry on its work and that 
the precepts of Father Andres should be 
written down and distributed to other 
community schools. Meanwhile another 
committee, headed by Granada’s mayor, 
set off for Madrid to ask the government 
to push Father Andres’ beatification by 
the Vatican. But to the gypsies of Sacro 
Monte, all this was hardly necessary. 
“We need no Pope’s decree,” they like 
to say, “to know that our Don Andres 
is now a saint in heaven.” 


Mrs. Four-to-One 


The woman reporter from the New Or- 
leans States got a shock when she set out 
to cover her first school-board meeting. 
She had no sooner taken her seat than a 
board member snappishly ordered her to 
leave the room. “After that,” says Mrs. 
Jacqueline Leonhard, 35, “I found myself 
cooling my heels outside whenever I was 
sent to cover a meeting. And I observed 
that other citizens were treated rudely 
and that there was an aura of intimida- 
tion about the whole school system.” Re- 
porter Leonhard was not the sort to stay 
intimidated. Her dander up, she decided 
to run for the school board herself. In 
1948 she was elected. 

Since then, things have changed in New 
Orleans. Last week, as the city picked 
its new school superintendent—James F. 
Redmond, longtime second in command 
to Chicago’s Herold Hunt—it no longer 
had to apologize for its bad schools. The 
New Orleans school system is now boom- 
ing as never before—largely because of 
the righteous wrath of the woman report- 
er from the States. 

Case to the People. Jacqueline Leon- 
hard, mother of two, had good reason for 
her wrath. Of the city’s 92 school build- 
ings, 25 were more than 50 years old, two 
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others dated back to the 1850s, and even 
the newer ones were dingy, dark and dirty. 
In spite of mounting enrollments. the 
board had not built a new school in ten 
years, and only one building in the whole 
town met the specifications of the state 
fire marshal and the board of health. Nor 
had the board done anything to accom- 
modate shifts in population: while some 
white schools were half empty, most of 
the Negro schools were operating on the 
two-platoon system. 

Jacqueline Leonhard’s first efforts to do 
something about all this got short shrift 
from her male colleagues. They not only 
kept voting her down (“My friends be- 
gan calling me Four-to-One™), they once 
even walked out on her and held a caucus 
in the men’s room. “It just burned me 
up,” says she. “I told them that if they 
ever tried that again, I was going to walk 
right into the men’s room myself and 
join the meeting.” From that day on, the 
board began to realize that nothing was 
likely to stop Mrs. Four-to-One. 

When the board finally did decide to 
buy a cramped plot of land and build an 
old-fashioned sort of school building, 
Member Leonhard protested. What New 
Orleans needed, said she, were modern 
schools, with plenty of room for expan- 
sion. She managed to persuade one other 
member to join her crusade. and the pair 
of them, armed with plans from Tulane’s 
architecture school, took their case to the 
people. In 60 days, they made So differ- 
ent speeches. “We talked in churches, in 
V.F.W. halls; why, I would even talk in 
kitchens if I could get five wom to 
listen to me.” Eventually, Jacqueline 
Leonhard won out; McDonogh School No. 
39, surrounded by broad playgrounds in 
the Gentilly area, became the first mod- 
ern school in the city. 

Sign to the Public. In 1950, Jacqueline 
Leonhard won another victory. The citizens 
of New Orleans became so enthusiastic 











DANDRUFF 


Why it may be 
“the beginning of baldness’... 


We don’t claim miracles. We can’t 
prevent baldness. Nor do we believe 
anyone can. But you should know 
the following facts about dandruff. 


Dermatologists, while differing as to 
causes of baldness, say that the condi- 
tion characterized by excessive dan- 
druff does frequently lead to baldness. 


Seborrhea 


Dandruff commonly arises from a dis- 
ease of the scalp called seborrhea. Many 
leading dermatologists say that a causa- 
tive agent of seb- 

orrheic dandruff is — 
a tiny parasite $e... 
called the Spore of - 
Malassez —also = ges 





Dandruff on shoulders is excessive dandruff ... 
a sign your scalp needs care. 


Lather again. Rinse. Dry your hair thor- 
oughly. Shake on Krem! Hair Tonic— 
massage it in—comb hair in place. 


k Pituro = nun Tomorrow morning —and every morn- 
nown as yro- set A ; ; Bo tas 
; y ga = ing: Shake on Kreml Hair Tonic—rub 
Fg 


sporum Ovale. In 
most men who 
have it, seborrhea 
progresses through 
three stages: 


it in—comb hair in place. Kreml Hair 
Tonic contains just enough oil to hold 
your hair the way you like it. There’s no 
greasy, plastered-down appearance. 


1° STAGE 


Spores of Malassez 


f : Improvement in condition of hair and 
1. Dry white scales flake off your scalp, scalp should come quickly. In more 


drop to your shoulders. 


2. Moist, sticky scales appear on scalp. 


. . . ‘ » 

In many cases, hairs begin to die. > 
3. “Choking” of hair roots with fatty Ms yp iy 

. = . a 4 > 
substance from glands, dead cells and ee x? 

FY : . . + -- 

dirt may occur. Result is increasingly s' a 
“thin” hair, often baldness. w at 





A scalp hygiene program: 


Bacilli shown may be present. 


3 STAG 





Boarp MEMBER LEONHARD 


Red is for safety. 
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the Kreml Method 


Watch your general health; if you're 
“run down,” see your doctor. Apart from 
that — give your 
hair and scalp the 2 
right kind of care. . i 
Here is an easy-to- ; 
follow home pro- 
gram—the Kreml a * 
Method of scalp ‘ 
hygiene—used pro- 
fessionally by lead- 
ing barbers and 
hairdressers: 


2"° STAGE 


Bacilli may be present. 


TODAY, get a bottle of Krem] Hair 
Tonic. And make sure you have a good 
shampoo on hand. TONIGHT, start the 
Kreml Method of treatment. Shake 
Kreml Hair Tonic generously on to your 
head. Massage your scalp vigorously. 
Next, apply shampoo. Work up a 
thick lather—without putting any water 
on your head. Now, rinse with water. 


Hair growth may be affected. 


stubborn cases, repeat the Kreml-and- 
shampoo treatment as necessary. 


Inhibits growth of bacilli 


There is no known permanent “cure” for 
seborrheic dandruff. But certain ingredi- 
ents of Kreml Hair Tonic DO inhibit the 
growth of bacilli and of the Spores of 
Malassez. The Kreml Method is not 
offered as a substitute for the services 


of a dermatologist—but it has helped 
thousands of men. Letters tell us so! 


Money-back offer. Try the Krem] 
Method faithfully, and, if you are not 
entirely satisfied, write The J. B. Williams 
Company, Glastonbury, Conn. Enclose 
Krem] label—tell us what you paid—and 
we will gladly refund your money. 

Get Kreml Hair Tonic today. And we 
recommend our Kreml Shampoo. See 
how quickly the Kreml Method makes 
your head feel better and look better! 

Kreml Hair Tonic 
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America’s Favorite 


Proof 


Let this acal be 
your guide to quality. 


Teer om wit 





SEE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
FANTASTIC CITY IN THE WORLD 


* Exhibition of paintings by Lorenzo 
Lotto * Theatre, Music and Film Festi- 
vals *& Fashion Parades * Traditional 
Fétes * Concerts and Performances 
in the open air * CASINO * Riding, 
Golf, Tennis and all water Sports * 


Information: Italian State Tourist Office (ENIT) 
21 East SIst Street, New York 20,N. Y. - Ente 
Provinciale Turismo and Ufficio Comunale Turi- 
(Italy) and your Travel Agent. 


smo, Venice 
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fter-Dinner Liqueur 





+++ brought to perfection in 
Bénédictine’s own bottled B and B. 


- ancient cellars of the Bénédictine Abbey 





amp, France, the incomparable Bénédic- 






tir blended with fine cognac to achieve a 
uniform B and B, Serve either bottled B and B, 
or, for a sweeter liqueur, Bénédictine by itself. 


GET 4 OF 
ceful, crystal clear, smartly 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., D. 


THESE BENEDICTINE LIQUEUR GLASSES. 
1. Send $1.50 to 


eterboro, N. J. 
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GENERAL 





| about her ideas that they elected two like- 








| ing 


it 


minded members to serve with her. There- 
upon the board made Mrs. Leonhard it 





first woman president, hired Architect 
Charles Colbert of Tulane Uni ity to 
head whole new program of construc- 
tion. In 1952, the city completed the 





) I 
revolution by electing two more pro- 


bers. 


Leonhard men 
The ci 
gran 


three new 


ty’s $30 million building pro- 
under way. It has built 


has three 


is now well 


ultra-modern schools 





more under construction and five in the 
planning stage. It has built two new field 
houses, remodeled 28 old buildings from 
top to bottom. The main door of each 
renovated school has been painted red— 











“a sign to the public says Jacqueline 
Leonhard, “that the school is safe. 

As far as Mrs. Leonhard is concerned 
the building program only the begin- 
ning. Once the city has a proper plant, she 
thinks. it can begin to concentrate on re- 
modeling the curriculum. In that job, the 
board can expect full cooperation from 
its able new superintendent, James Red- 





mond; it was 
One's cr 


one 


of the results of Mrs 


usade that 


Report Card 


Four-to he was hired. 


@ In Atlantic City, ten harassed drivers 
who operate the six special school buses 
in the northwestern suburban area decided 
they’d had enough, announced that they 
hoped never again to have to drive a car- 
load of schoolkids. Their union thought 
they had valid reasons for their strike. 
Among them: two boys had threatened 


to slash one driver with switch-knives un- 
less he drove them directly to their des 
tination; 
other 
the street 
ing smaller kids out windows 


ts 


1 group of girls had stripped an 
ind her 
students had a habit of hang 


girl thrown into 


panties 


of slashing 





cushions unscrewing sea pul emer 


ng 





gency cords, exploding firecrackers, throw 
ing lighted cigarettes at the drivers squirt 
them with water pistols 
As far as the unhappy drivers 
were concerned 
ing for a while. 
@ Louisiana State University learned that 
had not escaped the days of Huey 
Long. Last 
nounced that 


that the 


in 


Spitting 
their faces 


the kids could try walk- 


vet 

week the state legislature an- 

the $1,50 
had 





© appropriation 





libr been 








iry expecting so 
long would not go to the library after all. 
Instead, it will pay the cost of adding 
oco more seats to the seldom-filled 
39,200-seat stadium that Huey built. 
@ Verner W. Clapp, chief assistant li- 
brarian of Congress, warned U.S. scien- 
tists to restrain themsel Today, said 
he, there are near! 00,000 scientific 
rticles that U.S. rarians have not yet 
had time to catalogue—and the backlog is 
Increasing at the rate of 215,00¢ year 


G Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. an- 
program to 
] 


nounced a model scholarship 


high-school students to 


send 





college. If 
ull goes according to plan, the program 
will eventually take care of 40o students. 
pay their full four-year tuition, add an 
illowance for books and board give an 
annual $600 grant to the colleges that 
select “mM. 
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It’s like money in the bank! Even when youre not 


using it, nice lo know it’s there... this surge of 





n the new 140-h.p. Red Ram V-Eight engine, 


Dodge engineers have provided you with a 


CORONET V-EIGHT CLUB COUPE 


magnificent reserve of acceleration and 
performance. You take to the highway with 


greater confidence, greater saicty 


And with this surging Red Ram power, you enjoy 
nimble change-of -pace of new Gyro-Torque Drive 
A new road-hugging, curve-holding ride. 


\ new sense of driving mastery 
If your active life demands an Action Cat this 
sleek, trim Dodge is for you. “Road Test” it soon 


The Action Car Por Acrive Arverrcans 
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Ther’s. Nothing Like 
Md (rand-Da 


F YOU are seeking perfection in hourbon, you should 
| make the acquaintance of Old Grand-Dad soon. For 
here is one of Ke ‘ntucky’s finest bonds—a_ whis kev 
that has mellowed through its one maturing years in 
new charred white oak casks. \ sip will tell you— 
there's just’ nothing quite so smooth. so rich. so 
heart-warming in flavor as Old Grand-Dad—the Head 
of the Bourbon Family. 


The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company, Frankfort, Kentuely 
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SCIENCE 


Artificial Arctic 


In an abandoned laundry in Wilmette. 
Ill., scientists working for the L Army 
are patiently defrosting the arctic’s iciest 
secrets. While comic-strip artists fight the 
next war in outer space, the men in Wil- 
mette are learning to defend a closer bat- 
tle line: the frigid wasteland that arcs 
across the top of the world. 

Enemy bombers, winging over the pole, 
could best be knocked down from polar 
bases—out of range of American cities. 
And U.S. planes, heading north, would 
welcome arctic bases. But the little that 
the armed services have already learned 
from their arctic operations has made one 
thing clear: conventional construction 
won't work. Buildings settle unevenly as 











RESEARCHER BADER 
In the laundry, some icy secrets. 


they melt their way into permafrost (sub- 
soil, some of which has been frozen solid 
since the ice age). Roads buckle and 
heave. Runways are soon pockmarked 
with dangerous chuckholes. 

For scientists, the biggest trouble is 
that the arctic is a poor laboratory. The 
very mechanics of existence are too tough 
to leave time or energy for experiment. 
So the Army took over the empty laundry 
in Wilmette. Directed by Swiss-born Henri 
Bader, snow-and-avalanche specialist. the 
Army Corps of Engineers turned the three- 
story building into SIPRE (Snow, Ice and 
Permafrost Research Establishment). 

One-Man Lab. On the top floor, six 
separate labs are insulated by aluminum- 
painted cork and cooled by chemical re- 
frigerants that circulate from great tanks 
on the roof. The “Wet Snow” lab, warm- 
est of the six, stays at one degree above 
freezing, while one man at a time works 
with snow shipped down by refrigerated 
trucks from Michigan and northern Wis- 
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UWMOUMNCCI 


A Great New 


Model of new IBM Research Laboratory now 
under construction at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


In this building, ideas will be born, developed, and be- 
come part of America’s future. Here. engineers and scientists 
will have facilities for creative work such as were undreamed 
of yesterday. 


In IBM’s other fine engineering laboratories in Pough- 
keepsie and Endicott, N. Y., and San Jose, Cal., engineers 
and scientists are working on exciting projects for the future. 
These include electronic digital computers, electronic and 
electric business machines and time systems, and electric 
typewriters. 


IBM’s continuous program of research. development, and 
manufacture has created a constant flow of new services for 
business, industry, science, and the nation. 


Today there are opportunities in IBM for development 
engineers, physicists, and design engineers. You are cor- 
dially invited to investigate these opportunities. Inquiries 
should be directed to Mr. W. W. McDowell. Director of 
Engineering, International Business Machines, Room 16] 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 


> 


Engineering Research Laboratory 
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VAT-MELLOWED CALFSKIN 


SLOW-AGED TO GIVE IT SOFTER FEEL 
RICHER LUSTRE. LONGER LIFE. TAYLOR CUTS IT 

IN A COSTLY, ONE-PIECE UPPER 

LINES IT WITH LEATHER FROM HEEL TO TOE 

WHAT YOU WEAR 1S A SHOE OF CUSTOM CHARACTER 
MADE IN THE TAYLOR TRADITION 

WHAT YOU PAY IS PROOF THAT 


CUSTOM CHARACTER NEED NOT BE EXPENSIVE 


MOST STYLES 14.95 TO 10.05, 
FOR OTHER STYLES, DEA_= 39'S NAME WRITE OEPT. A 


Ec. E. TAYLOF CORP., FREEPORT. MAINE 





Salored babe, a JecheG 


For men who want 
the best. Comfort 
and fit never before 
experienced in shirts 

truly your form 
in fabric. 


the new, smart, 


tall drink 


sensation! 








SHIRT 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, INC. * 1115 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





consin. The added body heat of a second 
scientist might melt away an expensive 
experiment. 

One thing the experimenters want to 
know: Why does snow vary in weight all 
the way from one to 40 Ibs, a cu, [t.? 
They are measuring its tensile strength 
learning which varieties can be packed 
into runways, which must be scraped 
away. And they are studying its reaction 
to bomb blasts. 

Ice from Alaska. Back of double doors 
in another lab. a circular saw slices paper 
thin samples from huge ice crystals 
chopped from Alaska’s Mendenhall glacier. 
In still other labs, at even colder temper- 
atures (down to —77° F.), other work is 








getting under way food preservation, sew- 
age disposal all the endless problems ol 
human survival in the cold. 

For a while, all the work will have a 
military slant: How should vehicles be 





redesigned? Can camouflage be improved? 
What is the best way to destroy the ice 
under an advancing enemy? But some 
day, SIPRE’s scientists hope to turn to 
more peaceful problems, for their work 
has practical value wherever man tries to 
live with snow. ice and frozen ground. 





In Praise of Ticks 

Dr. Cornelius B. Philip of the U.S. 
Public Health Service has spent a lifetime 
studying ticks. Like many a biologist who 
has an intimate understanding of an alien 
species, Dr. Philip seems to sympathize 
with his little associates. Ticks are neither 
beautiful nor intelligent, he reports in 
Scientific Monthly, but they have a rug- 
ged persistence which Dr, Philip admires. 

Men have complained about ticks since 
Homer's time. The worst thing they do is 
spread disease, but even this trait is not al- 
ways considered a disservice. Certain 
death-dealing ticks of Madagascar are en- 
couraged to live in native villages. The 
local people become immune to their bites, 
and their presence discourages raiders. 

Dr. Philip boasts of the quantity of 
“Q fever” germs that one of his favorite 
ticks often contains. The juice of this tick 
can be diluted soo billion times and still 
carry the disease. 

The ancients believed, says Dr. Philip, 
that mashed ticks were a useful aphrodis- 
jac, and Pliny the Elder recommended 
tick blood as a depilatory and as a cura- 
tive ointment. There may be something to 
this. Recent tick-workers have shown that 
ticks contain an antibiotic that inhibits 
the growth of many bacteria. 

Homeless ticks drifting slowly toward 
the smell of food are rather pathetic 
creatures. but once they have pushed their 
barbed beaks deep into blood-rich flesh, 
they grow fat, conservative and greedy. 
An array of dug-in ticks can kill a jack 
rabbit by drinking nearly all of its blood. 

An established tick, Dr. Philip explains 
is so pleased with his situation that al- 
most nothing will force him to let go. He 
will hang on grimly, even while being 
killed by insecticides. He can drop away 
any time he wants to, but if pulled roughly 
he is apt to commit suicide by abandor 
ing his mouth-parts. 
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You’re looking at the “business end!” 


Know what it is? A side view would tell you for 
sure. But no hints allowed! We’re proving that you 
can get so close to something you can’t see it in its 
true light. Maybe you're that close to your ship- 
ping methods, too. 

For instance, from “close-up” you may think 
C.O.D. only means “collect-on-delivery.” But when 
you ship “C.O.D. by R.E.A.” it also means you 
can send any number of pieces, for any amount of 
money, on one order. Flexible Railway Express 
C.O.D. service collects the money from your cus- 
tomer and remits promptly to you. Thus, credit 
risks are eliminated 

If you’re worrying about the photo above, it’s a 
close-up of the “business end” of a pencil. Whether 


you're looking at photos or shipping problems, 
close-ups are misleading because they leave out im- 
portant facts. Make sure the answers to your ship- 
ping problems are based on all the facts. 

Whatever you send or receive . .. whether it goes 
as a regular or C.O.D. shipment, get the complete 
shipping picture. Compare your present methods 
with the complete one-charge service Railway 
Express provides. 

Check carefully for “extra” costs you may now 
be paying. “Extras” like separate costs for pickup 

_ insurance... receipts . . . for repackaging ship- 
ments into smaller units. You'll 
get more for your money from 
swift, safe, sure Railway Express. 


Fo pilWa s 







use the complete shipping service..., EXPRESS 


No size or weight limit @ Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits e@ Liberal 
Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part, or 
C.0.D. @ Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 


valuation allowance e Receipt at both ends e 
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Braque at the Louvre 


Of the artists who decorated the ceilings 
in Paris’ famed Palais du Louvre, the two 
best remembered are the 19th century 
masters Ingres and Delacroix. Last week 
news leaked out that a third big name is 
about to be added. France's spry old (70) 
Georges Braque. currently breaking new 
ground with a show of his latest (and 
surprisingly airy) paintings in Manhattan, 
has recently been asked to design a large 
ceiling for the Louvre’s ornate Salle 
Henri I. 

Just what Braque has in mind for the 
Louvre no outsider knows. The Louvre 
itself would only confirm that Painter 
Braque “has been approached. We are 
awaiting his proposals.” But there is no 
doubt that the conservative old Louvre 
wants (and is likely to get) something 
modern yet rich and restrained enough to 
match the room’s display of Etruscan pot- 
tery. Said a friend, “Braque was chosen 
because he, among all living painters, is 
most representative of the modern trend 
in French art.” 


Hidden Goddess 


As the official restorer for Kansas City’s 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
James Roth was the first to notice some- 
thing strange about one of the old Chinese 
murals on loan to the gallery, All were 
well-preserved examples of 12th century 
Chinese wall painting. brilliant scenes of 
ancient deities in jewels and flowing robes; 
in one, Roth saw a curious crack running 
across the surface. and down inside the 
fissure he spotted a trace of bright blue 
paint peeping through. Then the murals 
went back to their owner and Roth forgot 
about it. 

Last year the owner decided to give the 
Nelson gallery the cracked mural. When 
Roth saw the mysterious trace of blue 
again, he got permission to try a delicate 
experiment. He cut a tiny square out of 
the Soo-year-old painting. looked under- 
neath and jumped up with excitement: 
this time the second laver showed brilliant 
red. For six months. Roth carefully cut 
and loosened square after square of the 
top laver. lifted them out with kitchen 
spatulas, then carefully scraped and vac- 
uumed off a thin laver of rice husks and 
mud to expose a second mural underneath 
the first. 

Last week. for the first time. the Nelson 
gallery proudly showed off the results of 
Restorer Roth's patient work. By remov- 
ing the 12th century mural (which he 
carefully reassembled on a new panel), 
Roth had uncovered a magnificent roth 
century Tang painting of Kuan-yin, the 
Goddess of Mercy. done in brilliant ver- 
milion, orange. green and blue. Some Soo 
years ago, temple priests in North China 
had evidently tired of the goddess on their 
wall. ordered her plastered over with a 
layer of mud and rice husks, then com- 
missioned artists to paint another scene 
on top. Experts could give no estimate of 
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William Rockhill Nelson Gollery of Art 
NELSON GALLERY'S “KUAN-YIN” 
She bored the temple priests. 


its value beyond saying that it was a 
priceless example of roth century Chi- 
nese wall painting and one of the few 
available for study by Western scholars. 
Said Professor Yukio Yashiro, after a 
look at Missouri's 1,000-year-old goddess: 
“This is one of the greatest discoveries 
of our time in the field of oriental 
painting.” 


Solid Scot 


“It's been raining cats & dogs since Sat- 
urday.” said the chunky young artist, 
watching the crowds in disbelief. Last week 
at the third show of his young career. 
Painter Alan Reynolds, 26, had good rea- 
son to be surprised, Even before the for- 





Brian Seed 


Painter REYNOLDS 
He doesn't want an orgy. 








mal opening. all but two of his 26 ab- 
stract landscape oils had been sold to 
private previewers. The Arts Council's Sir 
Kenneth Clark snapped up one; the Tate 
Gallery's Sir John Rothenstein was almost 
too late, barely managed to get the pic- 
ture he wanted. After a week. everything 
was sold, including all Reynolds’ drawings 
and watercolors. and there was a waiting 
list of go eager patrons. including Actor 
John Gielgud, Leeds’s City Art Gallery and 
Cambridge’s Fitzwilliam Museum. 

No Tricks. Reynolds owes his sudden 
success to no flashy artistic tricks, but to 
a solid originality that has persuaded 
London critics to tout him as one of the 
most promising modern painters, young 
or old. to turn up in a decade. A blond, 
open-faced Scot, he first learned about art 
from his father, who had a passion for 
Cézanne and Turner. By the time young 
Alan was twelve, he was working in oils; 
two years later he was on his own, doing 
odd jobs (gardening, repairing bicycles, 
working on road gangs) for the money to 
paint full time. After a spell as an in- 
fantry medic in World War II, he got 
a government grant to study art. and 
last year was far enough advanced to 
win a scholarship at the Royal College 
of Art, where he still has 24 
study ahead of him. 

By day. Reynolds painstakingly studies 
such bygone greats as Donatello and Pous- 
sin (“You never get to the end of a bloke 
like Poussin”), but at night he is his own 
master, stays up until the late hours 
painting & repainting his personal phan- 
tom world. His fantastic landscapes have 
the same wonderful eceriness as Graham 
Sutherland’s thorny abstractions. but they 
are quieter, as delicately brushed as fine 
Japanese watercolors. In each he takes 
the ordinary sights of rural England, 
twists and molds them into subtle gener- 
alizations on nature. 

Reynolds’ stubby hands turn huge trees 
into strange antler-like fans. fill his can- 
vas with marsh reeds as gaunt and glit- 
tering spikes, and dandelions as wildly 
dancing figures—all in deep green. creamy 
white, swirls of rich brown, red and 
yellow. Sometimes he takes the other 
tack. drains his canvas of color then his 
moonlight scenes become spooky tangles 
of waving hop vines. brush piles and 
squat, triangular chicken houses. 

No Dithering. Even after three shows, 
Reynolds can hardly believe the reviews 
and the buyers who pay up to £100 
($280) for his paintings. He lives in a 
modest rooming house in a London sub- 
urb, still wears his “maternity coat”—a 
baggy trench coat—and has no illusions 
about his painting. He doesn't think he is 
ready yet for figure work. has deliberate- 
ly concentrated on landscapes and a low- 
keyed palette until he feels he has a solid 
background, “There's no good dithering 
here and dithering there.” says Reynolds. 
“Versatility is a horrible word, You draw 
and you brood and you try to get some- 
thing fundamental. Discipline and re- 
straint are the things that count. That is 
unless you want an emotional orgy—and 


I don't.” 


years of 
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Macritte’s “EXPLANATION” 


SURREALISM WITH A SMILE 


As a school, surrealism has all but died of its own 
painted agonies. Its liveliest remaining master is one 
of the few with a blithely bubbling sense of humor. 
In an exhibit opening at Manhattan gallery next 
once again that he has 
ll the technical facility of the best surrealists and 





week, René Magritte prove 


ilmost none of their nightmare overtones, “It is 
much easier,” he says, “to terrorize than to charm.” 
Magritte charms with jokes-in-oils like this properly 
bowlered, quietly defiant self-portrait (upper right 


a wine bottle turning into a carrot (above), and a 





on the earth below. 
The artist is a moonfaced little man of 54 who put- 


iit sky that casts no hg 





ters about Brussels, cultivating the philosophy that 
sprouts under his bowler. “Most people,” he explains 
“act unconsciously, thinking they know their goal. As 
for me, I'm consciously searching for the unknown,” 
Four mornings a week Magritte stays home in his 
stuffy little apartr 





nent to paint. His technique ts 
straightforward and exquisite; his results are oblique, 


funny, and sometimes forceful. Like Roman candles 





fired into the dark, his paintings are meant not 
to il 





inate but to enhance the mystery ol life. 
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Capital was the first Scheduled Airline to 
offer AIRCOACH service in the United States 
... the speed and luxury of air travel 


at practically rail coach fare. 


fly lapital Aircoac! 


.. . fast, dependable 4-engine service, backed 
by Capital’s 26 years’ experience as one 


of the nation’s leading Scheduled Airlines. 






SAVE TIME . . . SAVE MONEY! 


TYPICAL CAPITAL AIRCOACH FARES 










Chicago—Washington ° © © « « $26.50 
Minneapolis/St. Paul—New York . $44.10 
New York—Milwaukee « 4 . « $32.20 






New Orleans—New York « . . . $50.90 





Washington—Detroit . . . . 4 $17.70 
Cleveland—New York , . . . . $18.80 













(ALL fares plus tax and subject to tariff ¢ hanges) 













Capital Aircoaches also serve 
Pittsburgh, Norfolk, Knoxville, Birmingham and Mobile 





MR. AIRCOACH 


Friendly symbol of Capital Aircoach 









Capi INES 


Capital Airlines also offers de luxe service with more than 400 flights daily between 75 major cities 





RELIGION 





The Finaly Affair 


On the night of St. Valentine’s Day, 
1944, Gestapo marched the 
village of La Tronche, near Grenoble 
France, and arrested two Jewish refugees 
from Austria, Dr. Fritz Finaly and } 
wife Annie. The Finalys were never seen 
again. They left two children behind them 
Robert, 3. and Gérald, 2. 


nts into 





Last week the Finaly children, now 
lively. well-mannered schoolboys, had be- 
come objects of debate in the French 
Assembly, and their pictures were on Page 





One of most French newspapers. Because 
of them, for one reason or another 17 





Rosert & GERALD FINALY 
The mother superior went to jail. 


Frenchmen were in jail or out on bail, 
including six Roman Catholic priests and 
two nuns. And Frenchmen not involved in 
the were arguing about /'efuire 
Finaly with an intensity usually reserved 
for major cabinet crises. 

Maman vy. the Aunts. The problem was 
a curious mixture of religion and nation- 
ality. The orphaned Finaly boys 
taken in by Mile. Antoinette 
goodhearted woman, active in 
church 
foundling home. She grew to love them as 
the 
In 1945, she took the first legal steps to- 
ward adopting them. Three ye: later, 
she had them baptized as Catholics. 

The boys’ Jewish parents. however. had 
relatives, and they wanted Robert and 
Gérald as badly as Mile. Brun did. First. a 
sister of Dr. Finaly’s wrote from New 


case 








were 
Brun. a 
Catholic 
who the Grenoble 


circles ran 


“most abandoned” of all her charges. 
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Zealand, asking that the children be sent 


to her. Thea, in 1949, a mandate from the 
Finaly kin was presented in a French 


court. It asked that the boys be sent to 





another aur Mme. Hedwige Rossner 
now living in Israel. 
For almost four years a court battle 


dragged on. Pertinent evidence was con- 
flicting. The late Dr. Finaly had told 
friends he wanted his boys to stay in 
France. He had them circumcised. but no 
one knew whether on religious or medical 
grounds. Nothing said about their 
heing raised as Jews or Christians. Robert 
and Gerald. in their turn, said they wanted 
to stay with —Mile. Brun. Ulti- 
mately, however, court for 
Mme. Rossner. 

Police v. Basques. Antoinette Brun re- 
fused to give the boys up. She was put in 
jail on Jan. 29 for kidnaping, but Robert 
and Gérald were not to be found in Gre- 
noble. They had disappeared, shepherded 
by their Catholic 
friends, who thought it scandalous that 
children, baptized in the church, should be 
raised as Jews in Isriel. 

lheir trail led first to Bayonne, near the 
Spanish border. There they had been en- 
rolled in another Catholic school 
false names. When the priest in charge— 
who did not know their real identity— 
read the 
missing boys, he became suspicious of his 
new students. But, on Feb. 3, just after he 
had tipped off the police. the boys disap- 
peared again. The next afternoon, while 
newspapers raised a hue & cry throughout 
France Handsome Mére 
Antonine 44, the superior of Grenoble 
convent, was the first to be jailed. charged 
with complicity in the escape. 

Abbé Laxague. a theology professor 
the local seminary, was accused of hiding 
the boys in Bayonne for the week. Then 
other French priests, all of them from the 
Basque country around Bayonne, arranged 
for the boys to be smuggled into Spain. 
On the morning of Feb. 13, in a heavy 
Robert and Gérald trudged 
over the hills into Spain, led by two veter- 
A few days 
later, back in France, the Basque guides 
and four Basque priests were arrested. 

Socialists v. Catholics. French anti- 
clericals were furious. Last week Socialist 
Deputies introduced a motion in the As- 
sembly calling for a full-dress hearing. 
Editorialized the Socialist L¢ Populaire: 
1¢ church assumes the right to appro- 
priate infants, as as she sprinkles 


was 


maman’ 


the 





decided 


some of maman’s” 


under 


newspaper stories about two 


arrests began. 


snowstorm 


an Basque border dodgers. 








soon 


their heads with a few drops of dirty 
water. 

French Catholics, for their part. grew 
indignant at the number of those arrest- 


ed. A church protest meeting in Marseille 
denounced the “anti-Catholic 
maneuvers.” But church leaders. who have 
had their troubles with anticlerical politics 


arrests as 


in the past, were anxious to give no offense 
this time. Bishop Alexandre Caillot of 
. ‘ F saci poe 
Grenoble demanded in a radio broadcast 


that anyone with information about the 











All New Yorkers 
Eat in Night Clubs! 


j —OH, YEAH? 
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People get the strangest ideas, 


“New York's a great place to spend a few 
days,” visitors say, “but how do you keep it 
up— going out night after night?" 

New Yorkers don’t. Most of them live as 
normally as people in Terre Haute or Peoria 

Millions of mororists think of Macmillan 
Ring-Free Motor Oil only as a cleanser of 
carbon, or as a special brand of oil to use in 
breaking-in a new engine. 

It has quite rightly gained a reputation for 
being a great oil to use in breaking-in a new 
car. Or for removing carbon and cleaning 
out the engine. And reducing ping. 

But far more important is that its regular, 
normal, continuous use will save you so much 
on gas, By reducing engine friction it saved 
an average of SS of gas in tests made in 
hundreds and hundreds of cars 





Over an average change period that means 
enough saving to pay for a refill of Macmillan 
Ring-Free Motor Oil. 


LOOK AT THESE FIGURES: 


Gasoline—average cost per gallon a ee 
8% saving on 25¢ (.08 x .25). . . 2¢ per gol. 
Average oil drain period . 1500 miles 
At 15 miles per gal. (gas consumed) . 100 gals. 
2¢ per gal. saving on 100 gals. of gas . $2.00 
This $2.00 pays for your oil drain 
of 5 quarts at 40¢ per quart. 


Start using Macmillan Oil for any reason, but 
keep on using it month in and month out 
because it removes carbon, reduces ping 
helps keep valves from sticking, reduces en- 
gine friction, saves on wear and tear and 
repair bills and makes your car stay newer 
longer. 

Use Macmillan Ring-Free Motor Oil rezu- 
larly because it pays for itself in the gas it 
saves 






President 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
530 W. OTH STREET ANGELES 
624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO « 50 W, SOTH, NEW YORK 


-—— CLIP OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


Los 








| 
| R. S. Macmillan. President Dept. T2 | 
Macmillan Petroleum Corporatior | 
| 30 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14. Cal | 
| Please send me your folder The Oj | 
| that Pays for Itself in the Gas It Saves 
| Also tell me my nearest. Macmillan I 
| Oi cr l 
ln, 7 | 
| — ome | 
1 A I 
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Here are 5 extra conveniences offered 
WESTERN HOTELS to make 


your trip more enjoyable, 


reservations service 
Any Western Hotel will 
make reservations for you 

“Hoteletype” at any of the others 
a additional charge. 


family plan 


Children under 14 free 
at any Western Hotel 
when accompanied by parents. 


—~ 












convenient location 


Western Hotels are the 
leading hotels in their 
cities, perfectly located for your needs, 
whether business or pleasure, 


be 7, tested recipes 


This little mark on 
your menu is your guar- 
antee of delicious food, It means the 
recipe was cre ated and tested in our 
Research Kitchen in San Francisco. 


& o° credit card 

You’ re never a stranger 
KS in the West when you 
a have a Western Hotels 
credit card. 


‘| 
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WESTERN HOTELS 


S. W. Tuurston, President 


Executive Offices: New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle or 160 Central Park 
South, New York City 


LOS ANGELES, May/air 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sir Francis Drake 
Maurice 
SEATTLE, New I ashington 
Benjamin Franklin 
Roosevelt, Mayflower 
PORTLAND, Multnomah, Benson 
SALT LAKE CITY, Newhouse 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Georgia 
TACOMA, Winthrop 
WENATCHEE, Cascadian 
OLYMPIA, Olympian, Governor 
BELLINGHAM, Leopold 
WALLA WALLA, Marcus Whitman 
BOISE, Boise, Owyhee 
POCATELLO, Bannock 
BILLINGS, Northern 
PALM SPRINGS, Hotel The Oasis 
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Fink " boys get in touch with the police. 
The Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Feltin 
asked that clemency be shown those ar- 
rested, but added that the law is the law 
and must be obeyed. 

In government circles also. cooler coun- 
sel won out, and the Socialist motion was 
quietly deferred. This week Minister of 
Justice Léon Martinaud-Déplat is nego- 
tiating with Spanish authorities for the 
return of the boys. Robert and Gérald 
after a tough border crossing, are appar- 
ently enjoying their holiday in Spain. 


Mahamastakabhisheka 


On a lonely hill near the Indian village 
of Sravana Belgola, in the state of Mysore 
stands a stone statue, 57 ft. high, of a 
stiffly poised man with a quiet, half-smil 
ing face. The statue's name is Gomates- 
wara, and he is a patron saint of India’s 
Jain religion, an ancient offshoot of Hin- 





— 








GOMATESWARA 

On his head, milk and melted butte 
duism. Half the population of India were 
once Jains, but their numbers have now 
shrunk to a bare 1.500.000. They dwin- 
dled possibly because of the ritual diffi- 
culties of their religion, which favors a 
strict asceticism and holds. among other 
tenets. that a believer must not harm any 
living thing, even worms or small insects. 
Last week, traveling by railroad, buses 
and horse-drawn carts, 300,000 of India’s 
remaining Jains gathered at the feet of 
Gomateswara’s statue to celebrate Masta- 
mastakabhisheka (the anointing of the 





head), a festival last observed in rggo. 
Day & night. pilgrims climbed the hill 
chanting Gomateswara’s name, and 
throughout the night floodlights lit up the 
Statue. Jain sarvasis (holy men) were 
present to sanctify the occasion. Some of 
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AN INTELLIGENT 
WAY TO EARN 


MORE MONEY 


A Word from The 
Wall Street Journal 


With prices and taxes the way they are, 

mply have to have more money 
Some get it by taking chances. Some by 
saving pennies. Some by keeping their 
noses to the grindstone 

Why not follow The Wall Street Jour- 
nal get-ahead plan? It costs only S6 to 
try it. And the success habits you form 
will probably stay with you for life 

Each day The Wall Street Journal 
tells you about far-reaching changes that 
are taking place all over America. New 
inventions. New industries. New ways of 
doing business. New opportunities to 
earn money. 

Because the reports in The Journal 
come to you daily, you get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend that may affect your 
income. You get the facts in time to pro- 
tect your interests or seize a profit-mak 
ing opportunity. The Journal is a won 
derful aid to salaried men making $700( 
to $20,000. It is valuable to the owner 
of a small business. It can be of priceless 
benefit to young men. 

The Wall Street Journal has the larg 
est staff of writers on business and fi- 
nance. It costs $20 a year, but in order to 
acquaint you with The Journal, we 
make this offer: You can get a Trial 
Subscription for 3 months for S6 (in 
U.S. and Possessions). Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 3-16 
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OTTO K. EITEL, President 
HAROLD P, BOCK, General Manager 






them were naked, following Gomates- 
wara’s own legendary example, to demon- 
strate their renunciation of earthly ties. 

The Indian government took extraor- 
dinary precautions to protect the pil- 
grims. All of them had to receive anti- 
cholera inoculations and, despite the ob- 
jections of the sanyasis, the area around 
Gomateswara’s hill was sprayed with 
DDT. killing multitudes of living things 
in the process. Amidst the pious shouts of 
pilgrims, a public-address system warned: 
“Beware of pickpockets.” 

This week comes the climax of the 
Mahamastakabhisheka. The Jains have 
prepared a wooden scaffolding around the 
idol’s back and sides. On the last day, hun- 
dreds of priests and sanyasis, as they have 
done for centuries, will mount the scaf- 
folding holding clay pots full of milk and 
melted butter. To the sound of flutes and 
drums, they will pour milk and butter 
over Gomateswara’s head. Then, the 
anointing accomplished, the faithful will 
scatter back to their homes across the 
breadth of India, for another 15 years or 
so, until the next Mahamastakabhisheka. 


Death in Dehra Dun 


Elizabeth Bennett’s parents were Unit- 
ed Presbyterian missionaries in the Punjab 
46 years ago, when she was born. Eliza- 
beth herself was sent to school in the U.S. 
when she was nine, grew up to become a 
high-school teacher in Haddonfield, N.J. 
But she never forgot her missionary child- 
hood. After her husband died two years 
ago, she decided to go back to India. She 
got a job teaching in a school at Mus- 
soorie, 100 miles north of New Delhi, 
and fortnight ago she sent a note to her 
mother in the U.S. saying how much she 
enjoyed being back. Then, one day last 
week, she accepted an invitation to stay 
overnight in nearby Dehra Dun with Mrs. 
Herbert Strickler, sg, wife of the execu- 
tive secretary of Presbyterian missions 
in India. 

Next morning Elizabeth Bennett was 
found beaten to death in her bed. In 
her own room was the body of Mrs, 
Strickler. who had been stabbed. There 
had been no recent religious or political 
troubles in Dehra Dun. Death came to 
Elizabeth Bennett and Martha Strickler, 
not in the missionary’s tradition of mar- 
tyrdom or persecution but through the 
brutal. almost random act of a thieving 
intruder. ‘ 


Twisting the Devil's Tail 

The late John Roach Straton was a 
loud and somewhat lonely voice of pro- 
test against the “mechanized Gomorrah” 
of Manhattan’s Roaring Twenties. In 
1923, as pastor of Manhattan’s Calvary 
Baptist Church. he set up a small radio 
station, WQAO. in the basement of his 
church. and took to the air with his 
evangelistic message. Said Pastor Straton 
“T hope that our radio system will prove 
so efficient that when I twist the Devil’s 





Concrete Bonuses 
for motorists and taxpayers 


This old concrete highway is Higgins Road, Ill. Route 72, near 
Chicago. It was built in 1924 to replace another type of pavement 
that lasted only 5 years. For more than a quarter of a century the 
concrete road has carried increasingly heavy and more numerous 
vehicles. Today it averages 4,000 daily—500 of them commercial. 


Sure, there are a few cracks and patches on Higgins Road now. 
But in general it’s still in pretty good condition. And it paid for 
itself long ago. Now it requires no annual outlay of tax money 
beyond its moderate maintenance costs. Every year since it was 
paid for it has been delivering a handsome bonus to motorists and 
taxpayers, who pay for building and maintaining roads and streets. 


Throughout the country there are hundreds of miles of old con- 
crete pavements like Higgins Road. Not only have they passed 
their life expectancies but they also are and for years have been 
carrying traflic loads far beyond what they were designed to bear. 


The outstanding performance of these veteran pavements dem- 
onstrates that concrete really can take it. This durability, along 
with low maintenance cost, make it the low-annual-cost pave- 
ment. Today, with improved engineering design, materials and 
construction methods, concrete pavement can be built even better. 








tail in New York, his squawk will be 
heard across the continent.” 

Last week. broadcasting a special Wed- 
nesday night service, Dr. Straton’s lineal 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. } A notional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Regularly scheduled flights from principal U.S. cities to and 
across all Canada—overseas to Europe to Bermuda, Florida, 
the Caribbean. Ask your Travel Agent. 


Serving New York Chicago, Detroit (Windsor), Cleveland, 
Boston, Sault Ste. Marie, Seattle-Tacoma, Tampa-St. Petersburg. 


Vancouver. 
Victoria Carn 


London 
Seattle 


Dusseldorf 
Paris 
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successor, the Rev. John S. Wir 
brated the 3oth anniversary ly 
Baptist’s “Radio Ministry.” It is the old- 
est continuing religious broadcast on 
air. Now using the facilities of Manhat- 
tan's station WMGM, Calvary broadcasts 


twice each Sunday to a radio 











clustered in half a dozen ne irby st ‘ 
programs are also picked up on short wave 
and relayed by Station HCJB in Quito 
Ecuador. Last year Pastor Wimbish 
25,000 letters from his U.S. and fore 





listeners, many of them from people w 
were converted by the program. 

lhe distinctive thing about Pastor Wim- 
bish’s sermons and those of past Calvary 
lamen- 
talist in a city generally associated with 
religious liberalism. The 





y 


pastors is that they are stoutly func 








7-year-old 
church is one of the oldest Baptist con 
gregations in New York (present member- 
bership: 1,500). But Calv iry members 





EVANGELIST STRATON 
No question mark 


regard most Northern Baptists as modern- 
ists, and keep up strong ties with the 
Southern Baptist Convention, 

In 1931, two years after 





Straton’s death, Calvary moved n 
church building on the ground floor of a 
| $2,500,000 17-story building on Manhat 
| tan’s busy and prosperous 57th Street. 
The rest of the building, owned and oper- 
uted by the church, is given over to the 
Salisbury Hotel, one of the few Manhat- 
tan hostelries where liquor is never served. 
Pastor Wimbish, 37, a hustling Georgian. 
supervises a New York staff of 23 and 
keeps in touch with the 23 foreign and 





domestic missionaries the church supports 
in full. His popular Sunday serm 





Ss are 
still cut to the measure which Pastor 
Straton laid down when he began his 
broadcasts 30 years ago. “The people will 
not get any doubts or negations or ques- 
tion marks from the Calvary pulpit,” 
straton promised, “I shall try to continue 
to do my part, as the Bible expresses it, 
in tearing down the strongholds of Satan.” 
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DAYS BURSTING WITH FUN — swimming, 


picnicking, cycling, shopping, sightseeing. 





Days filled with sunshine for golf, 
tennis, sailing, fishing. Days, in 
Bermuda, so perfect you didn’t want 
to do anything to spoil them—so 
you just loafed and loafed and 
loafed. And nights, so silvered with 
moonlight, you lived in a dream. 


All those wonderful, memorable 





moments in Bermuda! 


AIR MAILED DIRECT 2 2 
TO YOU—FREE—your copy of these 
beautiful Bermuda booklets. p 

Wrire Topay! 
po—-———_-—----------= : 
| Tur Bermuda Trape Development Boarp 
| Dept. T-33, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
| Please send me, without charge, “Bermuda Welcomes 
| You” and “Where 
| 
| 
! 
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To Live in Bermuda.” 
YOU CAN GO quickly by plane... or 


leisurely by ocean liner. Your Travel Agent will make complete 


—— — ——State 





arrangements for your vacation—at nv cost to you. 
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mufacture with wide sheets 
S largest mill 























he safety, durability and beauty of thi modern automobile are electric motor. Steel starts in the mill as a thick three-ton slab, 
jue in large measure to the steel industry’s ability to develop passes through the rolls at speeds up to 2000 feet a minute and 
icilities for the production of extremely wide sheets. emerges as a thin sheet 

hese high-quality wide sheets enable m inufacture to make As well as making extremely wide she ts, this mill rolls the nar 
automobile parts in on piece which otherwise would have to be rower widths more generally used. Sheets of auto-body thickness 
fabricated, at greater cost, trom two or more widths of n; irrower in widths from 90 to 60 inches can be delivered, after further 
steel ... such parts as passenger car tops, panels for hoods and processing by cold rolling, in a si gle unwelded coil 512 feet long 
floors, and sides tor delivery trucks. Benefits of this big mill will be further incre ased when new facil 

rhe huge mill illustrated in Peter Helck’s painting is the 96-inch ties for producing larger slabs ar: completed this year. In addition 
mill at Great Lakes Steel Cx poration—National Steel division at to making sheets from 90 t« 72% inches wide in th present 512 
Detroit, Michigan. This mill was the first « Ht its type to be built toot length, it will then deliver 72 to 33-inch-wid sheets in a single 
to this size and is one of only thre comparable mills in the unwelded coil 1860 feet long—more than triple the present length 
steel industry today The 96-inch mill and its product are only one phase of National’s 
Che mill’s massive, finely engineered m ichinery is dina wide rang stcel production. They demonstrat: again the 
straight line more than a quarter-mile long. Its t stands” p rressive spirit anc snd on lity which make and 
iouse heavy rolls 96 inches wic , each driv a powerful p National one of th ation’s leading producers of steel. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CorP. 
Detroit, Mich. Amajor supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry 


THE HANNA FURNACE Corp. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products 
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NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Stee} mills. 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


hn 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CoO. 
Houston, Texas. Warchouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Producer of 
ron ore from extensive hold- 
ngs tn the Great Lakes area. 
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PERFORMANCE M AKES Take an “action test” ride with any of the five magnifi- 
cent Mercurys for 1953! Feel the surging, singing power 


as you crack the throttle. Listen to the soft-throated 


KIEKHAEFER murmur of Mercury‘s sweet-running powerhead as you 
sample its new superior idling speeds. Thrill to the 
quick-responding performance only a Mercury can 
deliver! 


Then choose the.outboard that’s “most wanted” in 

America, according to independent surveys. Move up 

AMERICA’S MOST WANTED OUTBOARD to a Mercury—"‘safety engineered” by experts who 

i make new outboard history with every new model 
, they introduce! 

FOR ’53 See the new Mercury models at your dealer's , . . 

and ask him for an “action test” ride. He’s listed in the 


| 
— : yellow section of your phone book. Write for FREE 










catalog, ‘Tomorrow's Outboard—Today.” 






NEW Fishin’ Five Has Everything! MERCURY MARK 5 


with sensational new pusH-nuTTON Neutral Clutch 
5 HP Alternate Twin . . . 360 degree steering 
Full weedless operation . . . Superior idling for 


smoother, slower trolling .. . Full Jeweled Power* 
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NEW All-Purpose Ten MERCURY MARK 15 


with Reverse Gear and Neutral ‘< 
10 HP Alternate Twin... New ¢ ontinental Styling a 
Superior idling for smoother, slower trolling : 
Equipped with 6 gal. remote fuel tank 
Full Jeweled Power* 


Kiekhaefer Corporation, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin al 





Rall and rol caring roe Features of Mercury motors are protected by issued or pending 
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Soaring on Skis 
A jump on skis is not merely a leap 
into space. It might also be called flying 
without a motor, where the jumper under- 
stands completely how to utilize the air 
resistance so as to float, so to speak, on 
the “press” of the air... The sensation 
lasts only a few seconds, but it feels like 

an eternity. 

—from Ski Jumping, 
by Sigmund Ruud 


Norway's Jon Riisnaes is not quite so 
articulate about his ski jumping as his fel- 
low countryman Sigmund Ruud, former 
world champion; but at the young jump- 
ing age of 21, Riisnaes, a whisper-thin 
(6 ft. 1 in., 135 Ibs.), blue-eyed blond, is 
just as enthusiastic, and fast becoming 
as proficient as the famed Ruud broth- 
ers.* Last week, standing atop the tower- 
ing (556 ft.) slide at Iron Mountain, 
Mich., Jon had “a little of what you call 
butterflies in the stomach.” An exchange 
student (engineering) at the University 





F In all, Norway’s Ruud brothers—Sigmund, 
Birger and Asbjérn--won five world and two 
Olympic jumping titles. 





Richard Ferri 
CHAMPION RUSNAES 


After butterflies, relaxation. 
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of New Hampshire this year, he also had 
a tight-lipped determination to win the 
North American championship. 

A crowd of some 30,000 watched in- 
tently as, one after another, the field of 
100-odd jumpers came soaring off the 
take-off. Some of the jumpers windmilled 
their arms awkwardly in trying to keep 
balance (and lost form points); others 
misjudged their take-off timing (and lost 
distance points). Some of the best of 
them came croppers: Norwegian-born Art 
Tokle took a bad fall on his second jump, 
wound up eleventh; Denver University’s 
Billy Olson, co-holder of the hill record 
(297 ft.), also spilled out of the running. 
The crowd saved its biggest cheers for 
U.S. Olympian Art Devlin—and Riisnaes. 

How did Riisnaes jump? “Well. I ‘ran’ 
about ten feet down the slide to get going. 
Then I sat back on my skis and relaxed. 
That's the important thing. All the time 
down 1 concentrated on the end of the 
slide. I kept my weight on the balls of 
my feet, my arms resting on my knees. 
Just before I got to the end of the slide 
I rolled a little forward, put my arms to 
my sides and kind of half dove off.” 

How did it feel soaring almost 300 ft. 
at 60 m.p.h.? “I didn’t think about any- 
thing in the air except keeping my skis 
together and keeping my balance. I went 
as far as I could, then when I felt myself 
start to come down, I knew it was time to 
land. When I hit, I leaned forward a bit 
to hold the skis under me.” 

Doing it just that way, with flawless 
form and breathtaking distance, Riisnaes 
soared 290 ft., longest of the champion- 
ship and 3 ft. better than Devlin, on his 
first jump, wound up with 214.0 points to 
Runner-Up Devlin’s 204.7. The new North 
American champion began his jumping 
career at the age of five in Norway, 
where he has since made a modest name 
in that land of giant jumpers. Riisnaes, 
who beat the best in the U.S., is currently 
just the junior champion of Norway. 

A 19-year-old Dartmouth University 
sophomore named Ralph Miller (Time, 
Feb. 16) took the measure of Europe's 
best skiers by winning the North Ameri- 
can downhill title at Stowe, Vt. Cutting 
corners and slamming down the schusses 
at top speed, Miller ran the precipitous 
Nose Dive trail in a record 1:57.7, aver- 
aging 53.5 m.p.h. for the run. Runners- 
up: Austria’s Olympic Slalom Champion 
Othmar Schneider (1:58.4) and Norway's 
Olympic Giant Slalom Champion Stein 
Eriksen (1:59.5). The women’s winner, 
downhill and slalom: Olympic Champion 
Andrea Mead Lawrence, racing for the first 
time since the birth of her first child (a 
son, Cortland Bradford) two months ago. 








° . 
Big Jim 

When James Jackson Jefiries was in his 
prime, no man in the world could stand 
against him. His father was a street-cor- 
ner evangelist, his mother a peaceful Bible- 
reading woman, but Big Jim was born for 








AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


5 OZ. SIZE 00 
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HEARTY 
WHISKEY 





Ir you are one of those who 
like heartiness in a whiskey, you 
owe it to yourself to try rich, 
robust Old Overholt. Popularity 
proves that lots of people like 
their whiskey full strength. Try 
it and see if you agree! 


Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


always 
Stands 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
- New York, N.Y. 
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combat. At 16, he was working as a boiler- 
maker in East Los Angeles. At 21, he 
stood 6 ft. 14 in., weighed 212 Ibs., could 
high-jump 6 ft. and run roo yds. in eleven 
seconds. He could hit like a jackhammer 
and, in the words of Gentleman Jim Cor- 
bett. “couldn't be hurt with an ax.” In 
1899. when he was 24. he knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons in a fight at Coney Is- 
land and was the heavyweight champion 
of the world. 

Big Jim ran 14 miles a day. pickled his 
face and hands in beef brine. and became 
a symbol of invincibility around the world. 
He fought from a crouch—the “Jeffries 
crouch’ —his bullet head and meaty body 
low, his left outthrust, his right cocked 
to mete out instant doom. He beat Joe 
Choynski, Tom Sharkey, Gus Ruhlin, beat 











Culver 


HEAVYWEIGHT JEFFRIES 
King Edward asked the question. 


Fitzsimmons again, knocked out Jim Cor- 
bett twice. In 1905, at 29, he ran out of 
opponents and retired, wealthy and un- 
defeated, to raise cattle and prize dogs on 
his ranch at Burbank, Calif. and enjoy 
the plaudits due a superman. 

The Hope of the Gentry. But fate was 
simply fattening Big Jim for the kill. A 
Galveston Negro, Jack (“Li'l Arthur”) 
Johnson, won the championship 
Tommy Burns at Sydney. Australia in 
1908, and millions of ring fans were sud- 
denly seized with the eg that civilization 
itself was threatened by the “Black Man 
who wore the belt.” ise who was 
disconcertingly tough and disconcertingly 
outspoken, openly intimated that he was 
as good, or better than any man who ever 
lived, and the hysteria grew. Saloon ora- 
tors cried that Li'l Arthur had a skull an 


| inch thick and drank beer through a straw. 
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What worse could be said of a man? 


from | 





hotel 


Our guests select the Sherman for 
its convenient location. 2 out of 3 told 
us so in a recent survey. Just a few 
steps from Marshall Field, theatres, 
important office buildings. Plus 
friendly service and the only “Loop” 
hotel drive-in garage. 
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College Inn PORTERHOUSE 
for best steaks in town, 





Well of the Sea for seaf: 
freah from lakes and seas. 





THE 


WORLD FAMOUS HOTEL 
Teletype No, CG 1387 


Randolph at Clark & LaSalle Streets, Chicage 





onmence FUND, Inc. 
Notice of 29th Consecutive Dividend, 
The Board of Directors of Investors 
Selective Fund has declared o 
quarterly dividend of nine cents per 
share payable on March 20, 1953 
fo shareholders of record as of 
February 27, 1953. 
H. K. Bradford, President 
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Srvestors 

SELECTIVE FUND, INC, 
Minneopolis, Minnesota 
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The fast-acting ERS // 


aid in preventing i zn 


and relieving TRAVEL 


Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 
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LIFE INCOMES AND 


ANNUITIES 


guaranteed by 


POMONA COLLEGE 
GENEROUS INTEREST RATES 


Write today for free booklet to Pomona College, Claremont 5, Calif 
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Overnight, Jim Jeffries became the first 
of a series of “white hopes.” toward whom 
the prizefight gentry looked to uphold the 
“superiority of the Caucasian race.” 

Jeffries was far from eager: he had 
quit training, was long past his peak and 
weighed 285 lbs. But he was hounded end- 
lessly, both by Promoter Tex Rickard and 
the public, He went to Europe to relax 
and was startled one day when Britain’s 
King Edward VII stepped out of a shop 
in Carlsbad and accosted him. The King, 
who had been picking out silver foxes for 
a lady friend, wanted to know when he 
would beat Johnson. Jeffries came home, 
and on Oct. 29, 1909 signed to fight Li’ 
Arthur 45 rounds or to a finish. There 
was jubilation from coast to coast. 

The Unbelievable. Big Jim Jeffries half 
killed himself working off 65 Ibs. The 
night before the fight, which was held in 
Reno on July 4, 1910, he was in such bad 
shape that a contingent of public-spirited 
citizens tried to bribe Johnson to take a 
dive. Johnson politely replied: “Tell Mis- 
ter Jim that we are going to do the best 
we know.” In the 1sth round the next 
day, before 16,000 unbelieving customers. 
Jim Jefiries sank soddenly to the canvas, 
his once awesome right draped over the 
lower rope of the ring. He was not count- 
ed out—nobody ever counted Big Jim out 

—but he would have been if his seconds 
hadn’t thrown in the towel. 

In the decades that followed Jeffries 
led a good life. He was canny with mon- 
ey, never wanted, and during the Depres- 
sion supported from 30 to 40 needy men 
on his California ranch. He was an hon- 
ored citizen of Burbank, and as he grew 
older, liked to get his vast bulk into a 
Santa Claus suit before Christmas and 
entertain children at a local department 
store. He never lacked whisky to sip, nor 
friends with whom to mull over the “great 
old days.” He was 77 last week when he 
suffered a heart attack in his chair, asked 
his niece to call a doctor. He was dead 
when the doctor got there. 


Scoreboard 

@ In Detroit, the Red Wings’ Gordie 
Howe (Trae, March 2) went on a scoring 
spree (two goals, three assists) against the 
last-place New York Rangers, to run his 
season total to go points (45 goals, 45 
assists) and break his own National 
Hockey League record of 86 points. This 
week, with seven games to go. Howe 
scored another goal, leaving him within 
shooting distance of the record—so—set 
by Montreal’s Maurice Richard in 1944-45. 
@ In Cleveland, Rio Grande’s Basketball- 
er Bevo Francis sank 54 points against 
Wilberforce (final score: 109-55), paced 
his team to its 39th straight victory this 
season. Winding up with an_intercolle- 
giate record of 1,954 points, the skinny 
freshman, who just got his delayed high- 
school diploma a month ago, announced: 
“Now I'm taking off to hit the books.” 
@ In Baton Rouge, with a splendid 13- 
under-par 275, Sammy Snead, back on 
the tournament trail, whipped the field 
by three strokes for the $10,000 Baton 
Rouge Open. 
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Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Ceilings reduce 


disturbing noise . . . provide the 


bd get more 
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LESS NOSE / 


Youd get less noise 
With FIBRETONE * 
Acoustical Ceiings! 7 
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quiet comfort necessary for better, more efficient work 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 





Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “‘noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels, 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. TM, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

*Hex, U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


Movable Asbestos Walls—Terraflex* and Asphalt Tile Floors— 
Asbestos Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc, 
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Bored with the usual drink? Try Dubonnet-on- 
the-rocks! Place 2 ice cubes in old-fashioned 
glass. Fill with Dubonnet (only drink of 
its kind in the world!). Add a twist of lemon. 
Delightful any time during the day. The 


world’s mildest cocktail! It’s smart to say: 


Dubonnet 





Dubonnet and Dubonnet Blonde Aperitif Wines 
Products of U.S.A. ©1952 Dubonnet Corp. Phila. Pa, 





THE PRESS 





Roof of Their Own 


New York City, which has more news- 
papers and magazines than any other U.S. 
city. has no press club where all newsmen 


| gather. Instead, they meet in such res- 








taurants Bleeck’s, Tim Costello's, ef 
al., but never under a roof of their own. 
Last week New York newsmen got ready 
for their own club. The Overseas Press 
Club. made up of present and past foreign 
correspondents, took title to a handsome 
five-story building in midtown Manhattan 
(39th Street east of Fifth Avenue). plans 
to open the club next fall as a memorial to 
the 65 U.S. correspondents killed on duty 
since the beginning of World War II. 
O.P.C. expects to expand its membership 
to let in newsmen other than foreign 
correspondents, and make the club’s facil- 
ities available to virtually all the press. 


as 


Over the Iron Curtain 

When the wire services flashed the news 
of Stalin’s illness to the world last week. 
the stories came from London instead of 
Moscow. The six Western correspondents 
in Moscow were roundly scooped by their 
own home offices because they couldn't 
get through the censors, But their London 
bureaus, accustomed to Russian censor- 
ship. were ready, They use monitoring 
services in London which teletype Mos- 
cow broadcasts into their bureaus, thus 
were able to send out the news as soon as 
it was broadcast. Later the Western corre- 
spondents in Moscow got through to Paris 
and London—by phone. But not until 
hours later did their cabled stories start 
to come in. Though the United Press, 
Associated Press, Reuters and Agence 
France-Presse kept their London and Paris 
datelines until their own men got through, 
International News Service, which has no 
Moscow correspondent, had no such re- 
straint. It slapped a Moscow dateline on 
its stories anyway. 

Black Borders. On the news of Stalin's 
death, the wire services not only beat 
their own correspondents again, but they 
also got the news to their clients two 
hours before the Russian people heard it. 
The London bureaus picked up a broad- 
cast by Tass, the official Russian news 
agency, to provincial papers, telling them 
how to play the death story when it was 
announced. Tass ordered front pages bor- 
dered in black with a portrait of Stalin in 
military uniform filling three columns on 
the right side of the page then listed five 
stories (official death notice, funeral ar- 
rangements. etc.) to be run on the same 
page. At the time, all telephonic commu- 
nication between Moscow and the outside 
world was cut off for “repairs.” 

When the death was finally broadcast 
on Radio Moscow, U.P. got a call a few 
minutes later from its Moscow corre- 
spondent, Henry Shapiro. By long dis- 
tance he asked “Have you heard the news” 
before he was cut off. Half an hour later 
he got through once more, and had dic- 
tated part of his story before he was cut 
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United Press 
CORRESPONDENT SHAPIRO 
Scooped by the home office. 


off again, thus permitting U.P. to put out 
a Moscow-datelined story hours before 
the A.P.’s Eddy Gilmore and Tom Whit- 
ney got through to London and Paris. 
Plain Words. The papers, which had 
ample warning to prepare layouts and pic- 
ture spreads, covered their pages with the 
death story. Mexico City’s Ultimas Noti- 
cias, which had headlined the story of 
Stalin's stroke Not vet, told of his death 
with the headline FINALLY. The Christian 
Science Monitor, which rarely permits the 
word death in the paper, had trouble 
skirting it to cover the news. First it 


talked of Stalin’s “incapacitation” and 
“departure from the driver's seat,” later 
headlined his 
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United 
“Dicest’s” Front Cover 
Tripped up by the news. 
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TENN-FLO, Tennessee 
Products’ new filter aid, 
promotes sparkling clarifi- 
cation in a wide variety of 
filtering operations. Inert 
and sterile, TENN-FLO is 
readily adapted to filtra- 
tion in brewing, sugar re- 
fining, vegetable oil refin- 
ing, dry cleaning, water 
purification and in many 
other chemical and indus- 
trial processes. 

TENNESSEE supplies 
similarly basic products 
to industry everywhere. 
That's why TENNESSEE 
is known as an industry 


serving all industry. 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


oration 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS * TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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Cradled in appreciative hands, a drink made with Kentucky 
Tavern points up that welcome pause at the end of a day. 
Those who make good taste a way of life have honored 
Kentucky Tavern for generations as the whiskey wich a 


vigor all its own —truly ‘“‘The Ariscocrat of Bonds.”’ 


Glenmore Distilleries Company « Louisville, Kentucky 
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NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 


PASSES WITH STALIN. The New York 
Times used 54 full columns for the histo- 
ry and background of Stalin’s regime. The 
New York Mirror summed it up in a head- 
line: LENIN MADE STALIN—WAS SORRY. 

Many an editorialist was brutally frank, 
following the lead of Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst Jr., who wrote in a 
front-page editorial the day after the news 
of Stalin’s stroke: “Apart from the hypo- 
critical, that is to say, diplomatic words 
of regret . . . it seems to us there never 
had been a more appropriate time for the 
expression: ‘I hope it’s nothing trivial.’ ” 
The Arkansas Gazette ran the shortest 
comment of all—sic SEMPER TYRANNIS— 
and the New York Daily News said blunt- 
ly: “He is now a good Communist.” 

Bad Job. Only one U.S. magazine was 
tripped up by the news. The monthly 
Science Digest (est. circ. 200,000) had an 
issue coming off the press with a cover 
portrait of Stalin and an article blurbed 
“Why Stalin May Live to Be a Hundred.” 
It tried to turn this blooper into an asset 
by putting a wrapper around every copy 
saying: “Exclusive: Red Doctors’ Fight 
to Save Stalin.” 

The New York Times Magazine, which 
also closed before Stalin died, hit the 
situation nicely with a picture of Malen- 
kov addressing the Communist Party Con- 
gress, called him “Stalin’s possible succes- 
sor.” Only Manhattan’s Communist Daily 
Worker did a bad job of covering the 
news. The Worker, unlike every other 
paper in the U.S., refused to speculate 
on who would succeed Stalin, never men- 
tioned Malenkov’s name. When Moscow 
announced his appointment, it came too 


late for the Worker’s weekend edition. 
Not till this week did the Worker carry a 
story on Malenkov, three days after 


everyone else. 


Operation Clam-Up 

In Korea last week, United Press’s Vet- 
eran Correspondent Victor Kendrick set 
off on a routine assignment: a reaction 
story on the 65th Puerto Rican Infantry, 
which was being reorganized after 97 
members were charged with “bugging out” 
under enemy fire. Kendrick spent hours 
touring the regiment’s front-line positions. 
Just as he was ready to leave, a lieutenant 
stepped up, demanded Reporter Kendrick’s 
notebook, tore several pages from it and 
handed it back. I.N.S. Correspondent John 
Casserly, on a similar assignment, had the 
same thing happen to him; picture cap- 
tions jotted down by U.P.’s Photographer 
Warren Lee were also confiscated. 

The three incidents were the latest evi- 
dence of what Korean correspondents call 
“Operation Clam-Up,” a restriction on the 
press which stems from an order by Ma- 
jor General Paul D. Adams, the Eighth 
Army’s chief of staff. Adams, angered by 
unfavorable stories, e.g., Operation Smack 
and the uproar over the 6sth Infantry 
(Time, Feb. 2 et seqg.), passed the word 
down that there had been too much “ir- 
responsible talk” and that he did not 
want a “gabby” army. 

In some units, commanders simply 
would not talk to newsmen. The 7th Divi- 
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== WHAT is tue 
\\ _ MODERN JORDAN? 


A MACHINE USED IN MAKING 
PAPER FROM WOOD PULP. {T 
FURTHER REFINES THE LIQUID 
STOCK UNDER PRESSURE, VALVES 
MADE BY ACCO'S R-P & € VALVE 
DIVISION ARE USED IN THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND 
WHEREVER ELSE THE FLOW 
OF LIQUID, GAS, OIL OR 
y,\ STEAM THROUGH PIPES 
\, MUST BE CONTROLLED. 


DO cnemicac FerTiuzers 
KILL EARTHWORMS ? 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE SAYS NO, 
ACTUALLY WORMS HELP 
THE FERTILIZER GROW 
LUXURIANT PLANTS AND 
LAWNS. POWER AND HAND —= 
MOWERS MADE BY ACC(0'S 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN 

) MOWER DIVISION KEEP 
LAWNS NEATLY TRIMMED 
_ FOR GREATER BEAUTY. 


American Chain & Cable (ACCO) makes many essential products : 
WEED Tire Chains ~ PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers 
PAGE Chain Link Fence, HAZARD Preformed Wire Rope 
Wire dnd Welding Reds R-P & C Valves and Fittings 
WRIGHT and FORD Hoists TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes 


TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope MANLEY Automotive Equipment 
“Swaged Termincls for Aiseaht_ ACO Steel Castings 

CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters MARYLAND Bolts and Nuts 
“ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers OWEN Silent Springs 
HELICOID Pressure Gages i ¥ DUmLOC see oe 
Pe “Serving 


AMERICAN Chain Be og 
wee ° Information on any ACCO product Indust ry 
/m glee sent on Teavests. Transportation 
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“Rosehill” —Lexington, Ky. 
Built in 1820. 
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sion strung up so much red tape that a 
correspondent could spend all day trying 
to get a minor story. The 1st Marine 
Division, already made to understand by 
the U.S. Army that it was getting too much 
publicity, told newly arrived replacements 
not to talk to the press. 

Last week. after the correspondents had 
made their protests, the 65th Infantry’s 
public-information officer tried to explain 
away the seizure of correspondents’ notes 
as a “misunderstanding.” But in Seoul, 
U.P. Bureau Chief Wendell Merick was 
not satisfied. He wrote a letter to Eighth 
Army Commander Maxwell D. Taylor, ask- 
ing about the command's press policy. At 
first Lieut. General Taylor's press officer 
said the questions would not be answered 
because they were “impolite.” Then, ap- 
parently after consulting the Army's “ten 
commandments” on public information 
policy (sample: “The fundamental con- 
cept of the Army is one of disclosure’), 


Taylor opened Clam-Up a bit. He said that 


correspondents could interview Eighth 
Army soldiers—with due regard for mil- 
itary security—provided that they were 
“willing to be interviewed.” But this week 
NBC Correspondent (and ex-Air Force 
lieutenant colonel) Tex McCrary was 
placed in protective custody for failing 
to let a regimental colonel know he was 
in the area. 


Texan Tempest 

As any Texan knows, the Lone Star 
State is the biggest, richest, toughest and 
most cultured in the land, with the pret- 
tiest women; Texans learn all this at their 
mothers’ knees. But last week, in a free- 
swinging, heavy-handed piece of low hu- 
mor, Esquire (circ. 819,000) took excep- 
tion. The article, under the pen name 
Bernard Dorrity and the title “Let's Se- 
cede from Texas,”’ described the state as a 
“geographical hemorrhoid.” Its cotton 
land “is now poor and desolate,” its graz- 
ing lands “worthless,” its “mean, mangy 
and narrow” citizens are “boors when 
sober [and] downright dangerous when 
drunk.” If Texas women “are pretty, 
they're Mexicans. If they look like horses. 
they're Texans. . .” Texas cowboys can’t 
even ride horses; on the last U.S. eques- 
trian Olympic team, the “members came 
from Connecticut, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania.” 

No sooner had the first copies of Es- 
quire reached Texas last week than col- 
umnists and editors all over the state let 
out a howl of protest—as Esquire had 
doubtless expected. The Houston Press 
streamed a banner across Page One: HEY, 
TEXANS! THEY'RE SNIPING AT US AGAIN!! 
It compared Author Dorrity to “a wino on 
an overdose of Sterno [who] lashes out 


at everything in sight .. ." Said East 
Texas’ Kilgore News-Herald: the article 


he oa as if an agent for Joe Stalin wrote 
* In the Dallas News, Columnist Paul 
Sass, carefully misspelling the author’s 
name, wrote: “We think the thing to do 
is to laugh and take comfort in the fact 
that, since Esquire published the article, 
Mr. Dorrit didn’t get much money for it 
Esquire is one of those magazines 
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| You Puta ins of 
\"Mileage”’on a Chair 





Much of the way you feel at the end of 
the day depends on the way you're 
seated. Doesn't it make sense, then, to 
work in the finest executive chair you 
can buy? The Harter 65 is that kind of 
chair. It has armchair comfort; yet it’s a 
true posture chair with easy hand-wheel 
adjustments to fit it exactly to you. 

You feel fresh after long hours of office 
“mileage"’ when your chair’s a Harter 65. 
Sead for new 24-page illustrated 
booklet, “‘Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
HARTER CORP.,303 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 
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MIAMI 


DOWNTOWN 
AIRLINES TERMINAL 


NOW 100% 
AIR CONDITIONED 








WHY WAIT UNTIL SUMMER ? 


Abaitio City 


1S WONDERFUL RIGHT NOW 








where, when you've botched an article so 
badly that nobody else would look at it, 
you aren't ashamed to send it. 

Many a good Texan agreed with Col- 
umnist Wes Izzard of the Amarillo Daily 
News: “No bunch of smut merchants can 
hurt Texas ... They decided to insult 
somebody to get their magazine back in 
the limelight . . . Don’t play into their 
hands by buying a copy.” But such warn- 
ings did little good. When Esquire hit the 
stands, Texans flocked to buy it. 


New Republic Shake-up 


Since the day it was founded 39 years 
ago, the left-of-center New Republic has 
lost money. But this never meant dire 
financial danger to the magazine. Started 
by the late Willard Straight and his wife 
Dorothy, who had inherited millions from 
her father William C. Whitney, the maga- 
zine could always rely on a trust fund 





Martha Holmes 
PUBLISHER HARRISON 
His time may come. 


which she set up. Last week Editor Mi- 
chael Straight, 36, son of the founders, 
announced a radical change. The trustees, 
in “the interests of beneficiaries who are 
minors,” will no longer put money into 
the New Republic (circ. 36,000). Hence- 
forth, NR will fend for itself. Editor 
Straight, having raised money from “busi- 
nessmen, bankers and lawyers,” named a 
new publisher: Gilbert Harrison, 37, a 
U.C.L.A. graduate; one of the founders 
and an ex-national chairman of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee (which Straight 
also once headed). 

Publisher Harrison is the husband of 
International Harvester Heiress Ann 
Blaine.* Though Harrison is not putting 
any money into the magazine at the 
start, he feels that “everybody who is 
devoted to it will do what he can and 
that that time will come for me too.” 

* Whose iconoclast grandmother, Mrs, Em- 
mons Blaine, backed the defunct pinko Com- 


bass (Time, May 16, 1949 ef seqg.). 
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W copy any size form 
with COPYFLEX 





The desk-side Model 14 COPYFLEX machine copies anything typed, 
printed, written or drawn on ordinary translucent paper. In seconds, 
it gives you a direct, errorproof, ready-to-use, black-on-white, diazotype 
copy. It handles any size office form from a big accounting worksheet 
to a small memo. Copying cost averages less than 2¢ per sq. ft. No ex- 
hausts, dark rooms, messy inks or stencils are needed. 


COPYFLEX “ENGINEERED PAPERWORK” 
SAVES RAILROAD $78,400 A YEAR! 


Everywhere, companies large and small are cutting costs by engi- 
neering their paperwork with Bruning Copyflex. 

For instance, a major Eastern railroad* turns out 16,000 copies of 
way bills every hour with Copyflex, thereby cutting paperwork costs 
by 40%, saving $78,400 annually — in a single billing operation. 


A leading distributor gets invoices An insurance company saves 
out on time with only half the office $100,000 annually with Copyfiex. 
force formerly needed. And there are many more examples 


A bank saves $10,000 a year by of the way Copyflex can cut costs by 
engineering paperwork in its trust engineering paperwork for billing, 


department, accounting, purchasing, general 
Pon a copying and systems, 

CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. Start your efficiency program now. 
| ’ : 
| 4700 Montrose Avenue Chicago 41, IIlinois | Send the coupon today. 

Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14 | *Name on request. 
| [) Show me how | con use COPYFLEX in 
| ee poperwork. | 
‘aii es | LITT 
S iiernapcnateoiaee ! 
| | oday’s Paperwork Engineered 
| Steeet....... sala wees sae RAGRN TESS | with Jet-Age Speed 
| City we Zone Stote ey tiie 1 
bm ee ee Offices in Principol Cities — — — J 











Check the record. Talk with owners. Find out 
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Va-ton 6Y%4-foot pick-up—%/4-ton and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 
p 


A STUDEBAKER TRUCK STANDS OUT 
IN LOOKS AND IN GAS SAVING 


how impressively Studebaker trucks are cutting costs in all kinds of hauling. 
Hundreds of thousands of sturdy Studebakers are rolling up 


amazing savings constantly. See any Studebaker dealer for proof. 





Big torque for big pulling power 
when hauling hefty loads is a stand- 
out Studebaker truck distinction. 
You get going quickly, keep rolling 
smoothly, save gas because you save 
yourself a lot of extra gear-shifting. 
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The extra roomy cob rates “tops” 
with drivers—and Studebaker's 
Truck Climatizer, available at extra 
cost, provides snug warmth— 
defrosts the big-visibility windshield. 
Steering post shift on light models. 


Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice 


“Lift-the-hood” accessibility to en- 
gine, ignition and instrument panel 
wiring helps make a Studebaker easy 
to service at home or on the road 
You can reach right in and make 
adjustments quickly, conveniently, 





Studebaker craftsmanship saves 
you a lot of upkeep—Father-and- 
son teams and thousands of other 
trustworthy workmen build every 
Studebaker truck to last for years. 
Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana,U.5.A. 
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WALL STREET 
Out of the Grave 


The first news of Stalin’s illness knocked 
some wind out of the market last week, 
but only for a day. Then stocks made up 
their lo and took the change in power 
in Russia in their stride. 

But there was plenty of excitement in 
“graveyard” bond issues, i.e., defaulted 
bonds of satellite countries. A flurry of 
trading sent Polish bonds scampering from 
8 to 13, the highest price since 1949. 
Estonian issues jumped from 11jJ to 15, 
the highest they had climbed since 1947. 
Overnight, an issue of Kreuger & Toll 
bonds, backed by assets frozen in Hun- 
gary, more than doubled in price from 4 
to 1}. None of them had an apparent 
value. But speculators were hoping that 
Stalin’s death might shake satellite coun- 








MODERN LIVING 


Television Age 

Admiral Corp.’s Sales Vice President 
W. C. (for Wallace Claude) Johnson last 
week served up statistical proof of the 
Television Age. In Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Boston, TV sets now outnumber home 
telephones; in Chicago they outnumber 
bathtubs, too. 


RUBBER 
A Plan for Freedom 


President Eisenhower, who has pledged 
himself to “the encouragement of com- 
petitive enterprise,” last week got a big 
chance to do something about it. The 


RFC sent him a 73-page plan to get the 
Government out of the rubber industry, 


makers, oil and chemical companies), As 
a result, more than half the shoes made 
last year were soled with synthetic rubber. 
Even the once-scorned “general purpose” 
synthetic (GR-S), which in tires once 
lasted for barely 5.000 miles. is now made 
mostly by the low-temperature process 
that turns out hard-wearing “cold rubber” 
(Time, June 6, 1949). Synthetic com- 
peted so strongly that it drove natural 
rubber back down to 28¢ a Ib. (GR-S 
sells at 22¢). Now, says the RFC, there is 
no question that synthetic in private hands 
could compete strongly enough with nat- 
ural rubber to maintain the minimum 
production needed for national security. 
In fact, there is an “imminent need” for 
even more synthetic capacity. 
High-Stake Poker. Since the 29 plants 
are not independent units but draw 
raw materials from butadiene and styrene 





Dmitri Kessel—Lirt 


GOVERNMENT SYNTHETIC PLANT AT Port NECHEsS, TEXAS 
In a gigantic poker game, a $525 million pot. 


tries loose from Russia, and that they 
might pay off the bonds. 

On the even longer chance that the $75 
million worth of Russian Imperial bonds 
sold in the U.S. before the revolution 
might also be redeemed eventually, specu- 
lators sent them scooting up too. Even 
Russian dollar bonds, which the Soviets 
had repudiated in 1919, joined in the 
advance; one issue which had been due 
in 1919 rose 18% (to $40 for a $1,000 
face-value bond), while another rose 33%, 
also to $4o. 

The play in Russian and satellite bonds 
was not quite as fantastic as it looked. 
Bonds of the Axis countries, which the 
U.S. had officially declared worthless, are 
now near par because of repayment agree- 
ments. Germany’s Hugo Stinnes Corp. 
bonds, which sold at 124 during the war, 
last week were back to 1r4o. As if to prove 
that the financially dead sometimes do 
rise, even in satellite countries, Poland 
agreed a fortnight ago to pay an install- 
ment of interest to French (but not 
American) holders of its bonds, which 
have been in default since 1940. 
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the nation’s 15th biggest. Of the 1,260,000 
long tons of rubber used by the U.S. last 
year, nearly two-thirds were made in 
Government-owned plants. 

When Pearl Harbor cut the U.S. off 
from Malaya’s natural rubber, only the 
Government was big enough to rear the 
$700 million, 51-plant synthetic industry. 
But getting the Government out was not 
so easy as getting it in. Harry Truman 
could not get private companies to bid 
anything approaching a fair value for the 
plants. The reason was that natural rub- 
ber had come back, was cheap (25¢ a Ib.), 
and was so superior to most synthetics 
that 12 of the Government's remaining 
29 plants were shut down.* 

The New Champion. Later, the Ko- 
rean war drove natural rubber sky-high 
(peak: 75¢ a lb.), and forced most of the 
Government plants back into production. 
Research was also stepped up, financed by 
the Government and carried out by the 
private operators of the plants (tire- 





% Of 22 others, 18 had already been sold, four 
abandoned as surplus. 


plants, the logical plan is to sell the plants 
as economic packages, says RFC. Also 
recommended by RFC: negotiated sales 
rather than competitive bidding to keep 
rubber companies from knocking down 
the prices by agreement on bids. 

What the plants, which cost $525 mil- 
lion, are now worth will have to be de- 
termined by a huge poker game, which 
has, in fact, already begun between the 
Government and the prospective buyers. 
One precedent: the $10.9 million copoly- 
mer plant in Louisville went for $4,187,- 
ooo to Goodrich in 1947. The industry 
which naturally wants to get the plants 
as cheaply as possible, points out that 
the plants have had ten years of deprecia- 
tion, that the RFC itself carries them at 
book value of only $172.6 million. Fur- 
thermore, for three months the industry 
has been breaking into a rash of sensa- 
tional claims for new synthetic processes 
which would, supposedly, make the ex- 
isting plants obsolete. Goodrich announced 
a process that could make rubber 50 times 
as fast as existing plants. Goodyear an- 
nounced it was perfecting a new synthetic 
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efficient pipe ever made 
for water and gas mains 


¢ Cast iron pressure pipe—cast centrifugally—is not only the 


most efficient but the most advanced pipe on the market for 


water and gas distribution mains. 


¢ The centrifugal casting process—the most modern of all 
methods of producing cast iron pressure pipe—has been adopted 


by all members of the Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 


* The same basic metal which has proved its ability to function 
for more than a century in water and gas distribution mains, 
is still used. By research in metallurgy and the centrifugal cast- 
ing process, cast iron pipe has been modernized and made 


tougher, stronger and more uniform in quality. 


FOR WATER MAINS Cast iron pipe is available with cement mortar 
lining, centrifugally applied. This is modernized cast iron pipe —with 
sustained carrying capacity for the life of the pipe. Since it is tubercula- 
tion-proof it has greatly reduced friction-loss with resultant reduction 


in pumping costs. 


FOR GAS MAINS Today, the great majority of cast iron pipe pro- 
duced for gas distribution mains is furnished with mechanical joints— 
developed and standardized by the cast iron pipe industry. This mod- 
ernized pipe—centrifugally cast and with mechanical joints—is bottle- 
tight for all working pressures and all types of gas, including the drier 
natural and mixed gas. It cuts laying costs and does not require skilled 
crews. 


For pipe at its finest—at its highest efliciency—specify modernized 


cast iron pipe for new water and gas mains. Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Modernized 


cast iron pipe 


for water and gas mains 
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which might last the life of an automobile. 
Eight smaller tiremakers, operating as 
the Copolymer Corp. at Baton Rouge, 
were reported to have a rubber tire that 
would last 75,000 miles. 

RFC thinks these claims are chiefly 
horse-trading to beat down the price. RFC 
has made no estimate of a fair price, but 
it lists $446 million as the “unrecovered 
cost” (i.¢., not yet paid for by profits 
from Government rubber). Michigan’s 
Republican Congressman Paul Shafer, 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Rubber subcommittee, says $350 million 
would be fair to both sides. Ike Eisen- 
hower will have the final say on any deal, 
Under the 1950 rubber law, he has until 
April 15 to approve the RFC disposal 
plan or send Congress one of his own, 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Individual v. the U. S. Interest 


The historic aim of U.S. tariff policy 
has been to protect individual industries 
and groups (e.g., dairy farmers and per- 
fume makers as well as the auto indus- 
try). But what is really needed, said the 
report of a 13-man governmental com- 
mission last week, is a dramatic change 
basing tariff policy on “national interest.” 
This, said the report, requires a drastic 
cut in tariffs and other trade barriers, no 
matter how much it may hit protected 
industries. 

rhe bipartisan commission, headed by 

Washington Banker Daniel W. Bell and 
representing industry, labor and agricul- 
ture, was appointed last summer by Pres- 
ident Truman. Some of its recommenda- 
tions 
@ Modification of the “Buy American” 
Act, plus a complete overhaul and simpli- 
fication of tariff schedules, with an average 
rate cut of about 33%. Some 8.000 present 
tariff rates should be boiled down into a 
few clearly defined categories: tariffs and 
import taxes on such items as petroleum 
products, metals, wool and many manu- 
factured goods, including machinery, 
autos and appliances, should be lowered 
or eliminated. 
@ A far-reaching streamlining of customs 
procedures to speed the flow of imports. 
Said the report: “Many goods take longer 
to pass through customs than it took 
Columbus to discover America.” 

In its report, the Bell commission an- 
ticipated the criticism that it was neglect- 
ing the interests of the U.S. in favor of 
foreigners. But it agreed that if all its 
recommendations were accepted, annual 
imports would rise a mere $r billion in 
the next five years, still leaving U.S. exe 
ports $2.8 billion more than imports. 
Furthermore, such a level of imports 
might displace only 60,000 U.S. workers 
—or one in every 1,000—from their jobs. 
To take care of them, the Bell commission 
recommended Government aid in the form 
of extended unemployment insurance 
benefits and assistance in retraining work- 
ers for other jobs. The Government, said 
the report, could also help any hard-hit 
company to diversify its production andy 
switch to other products. Concluded the 
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...advances art of automatic power transmission! 


Since man first discovered the principles of the lever 
and the wedge, ways have been sought to better the 
transmission of mechanical power. 

Recently the automatic transmission has come into 
use on automobiles. Then came the need for a similar 
type transmission for use on aircraft. 

Problem was to squeeze down size and weight, 
yet increase efficiency. AiResearch engineers have 
accomplished this near-miracle. The new AiResearch 
automatic transmission operates at 3 times the speed 
of those used in automobiles yet is only half the size 
for equivalent power. 

It links cabin superchargers with engines to per- 


AiResearch 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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mit a constant rate of air flow, Thus air temperature 
and pressure inside the cabin are always comfortable, 
regardless of temperature or altitude outside. 
Already in use on advance-type aircraft, the 
AiResearch high-speed transmission opens the way 
to new progress in the art of power transmission, 
This is another example of how AiResearch 
designs and builds equipment where weizht, space 
and high performance are critical considerations. 
Would you like to work with us? Qualified engi- 
neers, scientists and skilled craftsmen are needed 
now at AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los 
Angeles 45, California, or Phoenix, Arizona. 


A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in 
these major categories: am TURBINE REFRIGERATION 

HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT... ELECTRIC ACTUATORS... GAS TURBINES... 

CABIN SUPERCHARGERS... PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS... ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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When you buy a truck, you want one that 
not only /ooks modern but is modern—all 
the way through! That's why it’s so impor- 
tant to make sure that every truck you buy 
has Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid 
Gearing. 


Designed and built to stand today’s rugged 
work loads, dependable Hypoid Gearing is 
tried and proved by billions of ton-miles of 
Operation. Even more important, Hypoid 
Gearing is a valuable aid in boosting profits 
—adds miles to the life of your trucks at 
lower maintenance costs, 


The next time you buy trucks, Go MODERN— 
GO HYPOID! Specify Timken-Detroit Axles 
and Brakes! 


Le | Ni 


A WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY AXLES FOR TR S, BUSES AND 
PLANTS AT: 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN Detroit and Jackson, Mich. © Oshkosh, Wis. © Utica, 
N.Y. @ Ashtabula, Kenton end Newark, Ohie 
New Castle, Pa. 

















report: “If this country does not soon 
take measures to facilitate an increase in 
imports, U.S. exports will decline and 
American industry and agriculture will 
be seriously affected.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Merck's Merger 


Two of the nation’s biggest drug manu- 
facturers last week agreed to become the 
biggest. Directors of Merck & Co.. which 
grossed $105.7 million and netted $8.4 
million last year, and Sharp & Dohme, 
which netted $3.9 million on a $50.4 mil- 
lion gross, okayed a plan to merge. If 
stockholders approve, the combined com- 
pany will pass Parke, Davis & Co. as the 
biggest U.S. maker of ethical drugs.* 

The firm would take the Merck name, 
but Sharp & Dohme would continue to 
operate as a separate unit. Sharpe & 
Dohme shareholders seemed to be getting 
the best of it. They would get 24 shares of 
Merck common, worth 494 at week's end, 
for every share of Sharp & Dohme, listed 
at 474. 


Pancho Villa's Boy 

In Toledo, Electric Auto-Lite Co.'s 
Chairman Royce G. Martin, 68. is only the 
second biggest employer (8,000 workers in 
six plants).* But he is the world’s biggest 
independent maker of auto parts. His 
company not only turns out 400 different 
items, ranging from sparkplugs to wind- 
shield wipers and tail lamps, but it is grow- 
ing fast. Last week Martin broke ground 
for a new $2,000,000 plant, which will 
increase his employment by 1,000 and his 
sales an estimated $10 million a year. 

The new plant's product, said Martin, 
will be an armed-forces electronic product 
“so secret that I cannot discuss it. . . The 
first phase is for $30 million, and the total 
may reach $150 million.” It is so intricate 
that Martin will transfer his most skilled 
workers and supervisors. “We have the 
know-how in Toledo,” says Martin. “I’ve 
found it’s easy to transplant a rose, but it’s 
damned hard to transplant an oak tree.” 

The Border Captain. Hickory-tough 
Royce Martin is himself a transplant from 
Texas, where he was born in Clint (pop: 
77°). He has always had a way with 
metals and money. An orphan at 9, Martin 
moved to Chicago, finished school at St. 
Aloysius Academy, and got his first feel of 
metals working in the toolshop of Chi- 
cago’s Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. (marine 
motors). He first got the feel of money 
when he returned to Texas, and later went 
to Mexico as a railroad shop foreman, 


While in Juarez, Mexico in 1909, Mar- 
tin met famed Rebel Leader Pancho Villa. 
who asked him to help run his revo'stion. 


| Martin worked for Villa for seven years 


taught the illiterate rebel how to write his 
name in the sand with a stick, and became 
so close to him that Villa called him “My 


\ term used to describe drugs which usually 
require a doctor's prescription, as distinguished 
from proprietary drugs, such as cough remedies 
patent medicines, toothpaste, etc., which are 
sold over the counter, 


+ Biggest: Willys Motors with 14,000. 
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ithout 
Boy” (one of the three English phrases he k wi 
knew). In 1916, when Mexican govern- a fruc 
ment forces were closing in on their strong- uy e 9 
hold, Martin escaped, taking Villa’s wife y rin H 
and children to New Orleans, thence to eee e p ea 
safety in Cuba.* id axl g 
Martin returned to Texas and organized 
a corporate beachhead from which to 
make raids as daring as Villa’s, 


He got 
control of Brooklyn's Safe-T-Stat Corp., 
makers of radiator thermometers, later 
absorbed competitors (Moto Meter Co., 
Nagel Electric, National Gauge) into 
Moto-Meter Gauge and Equipment Corp. 

The Master Salesman. In 1934 he 
turned his roving eve toward Auto-Lite 
which had been making ignition parts ever 
Since 1911 and had more than so% of the 
business. But Auto-Lite had lost Henry 
Ford, its biggest single customer, because 
old Henry decided to make his own elec- 
tric parts. Auto-Lite was also in bad 



























The offset Hypoid Pinion is 
bigger and stronger. Bearings 
are bigger. More teeth are in 
contact, reducing loading per 
unit of contact area. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios 
are practical without loss of 
Strength. 


Avuto-Lite’s Martin 
A mon of 400 parts. 


repute because of a bitter strike in which 
trigger-happy Ohio national guardsmen 
shot and killed two strikers and wounded 
five others. Martin was able to talk Auto- 
Lite’s founder, the late Clem Mininger 
into a 24-for-one swap of Moto Meter’s 
stock for Auto-Lite’s, and soon after Mar- 
tin became president. In 18 years he has 
boosted Auto-Lite’s sales from $14 million 
to $271 million, and profits from $1.2 
million to 1952’s net of $9.8 million.t 
Martin did it with shrewd salesman- 
ship, e.g., he played on the fact that 
Chrysler's executives resented being kid- 
ded by General Motors officials over the 
GM-made Delco-Remy ignitions used in 
Chrysler cars. Martin landed Chrysler's 
business, which now makes up 40% of 
Auto-Lite’s total. He demanded the best 





* Villa was finally killed in ambush in 1923 


+ This week the company declared a 5% stock 
dividend plus its regular 75¢ payment | A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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WHEREVER 
PENCILS 
ARE USED... 


I. 
Mtl 
, Saves Dollars 

for Pennies 


— 


engineering, now sells supplies to eleven 
out of the 19 makes of U.S. cars. 
Martin, who knows that one way to win 


friends is to praise them 


IN ANY OFFICE, 


wasted time is costly! You 
can’t save all of it—but with 


spends millions 
advertising other people's products. For 
| the second year in a row, he is devoting 
| the commercials on his topflight TV who 
dunit, Suspense, to show off the cars put 
out by Auto-Lite’s customers. In April 
after he has shown ten cars on TV, Martin 
will spend about half a million dollars on 
his own “Parade of Stars” auto show at 
Manhattan’s Waldorf Astoria. Says Royce 
Martin: “When we help the customer, we 
help ourselves.” 


Mongol you can save some 
... you'll save dollars, too! 
For Mongol pencils stay 
sharper longer...won’t 
break even under eight 
times normal writing pres- 
This, 
means fewer trips to the 
pencil sharpener...dollars 
saved in time. 


sure. of course, 


Helping Hands 

When Philadelphia’s Connelly Con- 
tainer Corp. went up in flames last Jan- 
uary after a banner year ($7,000,000 in 
all that Owner John F. Connelly 
could salvage from the wreckage was a 
water-soaked picture of his wife from his 
half-burned desk. It seemed that Connelly 
who had founded his company in 
after quitting as Eastern sales manager 
for Container Corp. of America, would be 
out of business for some time. 

But while firemen were still wetting 
down the ashes, Connelly rented half the 
second floor of the Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
for temporary offices and installed his 
staff. While some were scouting around 
for an empty plant to move into, Con- 
nelly’s salesmen were out after orders. 

Before long, having collected the first 
installment ($500,000) of insurance, Con- 
nelly was flooded with messages of encour- 
agement and offers of help. An employee 
returned a still uncashed Christmas bonus 
check to Connelly, told him: “You'll need 
that, getting us back in the ball game.” 

Until he could get going again, such 
competitors as Robert Gair Co., Seaboard 
Container and Fiberboard Products offered 
to help Connelly keep his business by 
filling his orders. Soon his trucks, which 











sales ) 


One trial will prove to you 
the big difference between 
MONGOL and any ordinary 
pencil. 
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BoxMAKER CONNELLY & ComMPETITORS* 
"| didn't know there were s 


had not been damaged, were picking up 
boxes made by competitors and stamped 
with his name, and delivering them to his 
customers. Connelly found the empty 25- 
acre plant of a closed down iron foundry 
just outside the city limits, and bought it 
$500,000. Thirteen labor unions got 
their members to work round the clock 
to rush it into shape. But he still needed 
machinery. Machinery 


their order lists 


for 


combed 
persuaded customers to 
let them divert $300,000 worth of equip- 
ment to Connelly’s greater need. 

Last week, only 39 days after the fire, 
Connelly and his competitors gathered at 
a celebration opening the new plant. By 
next month the 4oo employees will all be 
back. Despite the fire, Connelly expects to 
sell more boxes this year than last. Said 
he 


makers 


“T didn’t know there were so many 
unselfish souls in one country.” 


GOVERNMENT 


New Blows for "Fair Trade" 

Advocates of “fair-trade” laws did not 
lose heart after the U.S. Supreme Court 
knocked out fair-trade price-fixing laws in 
1951. Last year they got a bill through 
Congress which nullified the court’s deci- 
sion. It made state fair-trade laws bind- 
ing on retailers, whether or not they had 
signed agreements to observe manufac- 
turers’ list prices. This seemed to fix 
everything up nicely. 

But last week, holes were being knocked 
in the fair-trade fence all around the lot. 
In New Jersey, the state supreme court 
handed down a decision that merchants 
who had not signed such agreements could 
disregard them. Fair-trade lobbyists said 


From left: Robert Gair Co.’s W 
United Container's Lester Kardon: 
David Weber Co.’s Melvin Bricker; Fiberboard 
Products’ Dana Nelson; Seaboard Container’s 


Yale Mann; Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co.'s 
Elliott Wilson, 


T. May; 
Connelly; 
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COAL 
comes 


out! 7 


And mighty fast it turns, too—for this power auger can 
gouge out as much as 700 tons of coal per shift! This auger 
is at work in a surface mine—where the seam of coal is 
within reach. Augers are also used underground — with 
scores of other modern laborsaving machines. 


Today nearly 95% of all bituminous coal is — inically 
cut, and almost 75% is mechanic ally loaded. Constant re- 
search and a great capital investment have put to work the 
giant machines that have made America’s coal industry the 
most efficient in the world. Here’s sure proof that this 
nation’s coal industry is in capable hands! 

That’s mighty important! As vast as America’s use of 
coal is today—the need tomorrow will be even greater, as 
America’s economy continues to grow. More coal for public 
utilities, and for steel, and for chemicals. and to power the 
making of thousands of products! 
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The nation can re ‘ly on coal! For coal is the only fuel in 
America with reserves which insure abundant supply for 
centuries to come. And America’s 5,000 coal producers are 
preparing to meet all demands, now and in the future! 


COAL POWERS AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


* Enough coal to fill 450 Empire State Buildings —that’s the 
amount of coal producd last year by America’s mines! 


* 10 times the total weight of every person in the U.S.—that’s 
how much coal was used last year to make America’s steel! 


* America’s use of coal has doubled since 1900 and m: ay well 


double again within the next 25 years! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


as RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL 
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A Businessman 
fo the teeth 


(his wife’s, for instance) 


You know the type. Owns his own business. Works 
around the clock. Brings the office home with him every night, 
His wife? She's fed to the teeth, 

Relaxation? He doesn’t get any. 

His health? It suffers, of course, 

And that’s not all that suffers, either. 

A few years back, he inherited some securities, then 

added a few stocks of his own on the say-so of friends, 

But today, he'd have a hard time telling you just what stocks 
he owns or why he bought them. He’s hazy about what 
dividends they pay, their prospects for the future, his 
chances of getting anything like what he bargained for, 
Someday, of course, he'll try to straighten the whole thing 
out. Sit down and really study his investment situation, 
Someday, that is, when he’s not quite so busy. 

Uh, huh. Someday . 


And that’s too bad—for him and for his family—because 
he shouldn't wait. And he doesn't have to, either, Doing 
jobs like that for investors is our business anyway, 

Like to have your portfolio reviewed? 

Want up-to-date facts about some stock ? 

Interested in getting a sound investment program for 
any specific sum or objective? 

Just ask, 

Whatever you want, there’s no charge—whether you’re 

a customer or not. Simply write to— 


Walter A. Scholl, Department S-12 


MERRILL 

LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 

FENNER & 

BEANE 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 




























the decision was meaningless because it 
applied to injunctions which had been is- 
sued prior to the new 1952 federal law. 
Some Jersey merchants thought other- 
wise. The big chain of Kings Super Mar- 
kets (20 stores) immediately started cut- 
ting fair-traded prices. 

Fair trade was having a tough time 
in four other states. In Louisiana, John 
Schwegmann Jr., a longtime foe of fair 
trade (Time, June 4, 1951), was the first 
to start new trouble last fall. by selling 
insulin at $2.08 a vial v. the fair-traded 
price of $2.83. The drug firm of Eli Lilly 
won an injunction against Schwegmann, 
but the court was critical of fair-traded 
Philosophy, holding that the Supreme 
Court would have to decide if the new 
1952 law is constitutional. Schwegmann is 
selling items affected by the injunction at 
fair-trade prices. but everything else at 
what he calls “free-enterprise” prices. 

In Michigan last June. the state su- 
preme court ruled that the state fair- 
trade act violates Michigan's constitution. 
Three weeks ago, the supreme court of 
Georgia gave a similar ruling on Geor- 
gia’s fair-trade law. West Virginia's fair- 
trade law is now under heavy fire from 
John L. Lewis's United Mine Workers 
and their ally, U.S. Senator Matthew M. 
Neely. It looked as if the fair traders, 
who thought they had won the war, had 
actually won only a battle. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

No Fuse, No Fuss. A circuit breaker 
that replaces electric fuses in homes and 
can’t burn out was put on sale by Me- 
chanical Products, Inc. of Jackson, Mich. 
Called Mini-Breaker, it cuts off current 
whenever there is an overload or short 
circuit, needs only a push of a button 
to restore service. Price: $1.50, or four 
for $s. 

Pliable Paint. The Glidden Co. brought 
out a new industrial enamel with a sili- 
cone-resin base, which can be bent. twist- 
ed and hammered without marring. Glid- 
den thinks its Nubelon S may replace 
porcelain and galvanizing on such things 
as kitchen appliances, metal furniture, 
farm buildings and hospital equipment. 
Price: $9 a gallon. 

Vanishing Cream. For workers whose 
skins are sensitive to industrial materials 
and housewives who are allergic to soaps 
or detergents, Abbott Laboratories of 
North Chicago, Ill. brought out a grease- 
less protective skin cream, Covicone. that 
will not wash off. The cream has a nitro- 
cellulose base. does not clog pores and 
permits perspiration. When applied twice 
daily for two weeks. an application every 
one or two days thereafter maintains the 
protection. Price: 90¢ for a 1-oz. tube. 

High & Dry. A wallpaper paste for do- 
it-yourself paperhangers that dries slowly 
enough to allow plenty of time to slide 
the paper around is on sale in Sears. Roe- 
buck stores. It comes in powder form for 
mixing with water. Price of a $-Ib. pack- 
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You’re safer 
because they’re 
Special steels 





When a window washer stakes his life 
safety hooks, it’s mighty important they 
weather-resistant metal, Such a metal is Armco Stainless Steel. 
This rust-resisting steel is important to you, too—in roof gutters 
and downspouts, kitchen sinks and many kinds of hardware. 
It means long life and lasting beauty in the things you buy. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION OM CH 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO « 
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na couple of small 
be made of strong, 





Only the finest surgical instruments have a place in today’s operating room. 
That’s why so many of them are made of gleaming Armco Stainless Steel, 
This rustless metal is strong, hard and mirror-smooth. It can be sterilized day 
in, day out without tarnishing or corroding. 

You can enjoy the benefits of Armeo Stainless in many things you buy for 
yourself and your home, too — cooking utensils, dishwashers. watches and 
fishing tackle, for example, 

Stainless is only one of many Armco Special-Purpose Steels, When you see 
the Armco label on any product, it means the manufacturer has selected one 
of these steels to give you more satisfaction and extra value for your money. 





Your plane lands safely and surely—even in fog or rain—thanks 
to modern radar and instrument landing systems. At the heart 
of this dependable equipment are Armco Electrical Steels, 
precision-made for a precision job. These special steels are 
used in your television set. your radio and your car’s electrical 
System to give you better performance and longer service. 


O 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


Armco Special-Purpose Steels help manufacturers make better Products for sa ¥/ 
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IMILESTONES 


Married. Weetman John Churchill 
Pearson, 43, the third Viscount Cowdray 
(grandson of millionaire Engineer-Oil Ty- 
coon Sir Weetman Pearson), reputedly 
England’s richest man; and Elizabeth 
Jackson, 26, ex-social secretary to Mrs. 
Lewis Douglas, wife of the onetime U.S. 
ambassador; he for the second time, she 
for the first; in London, 





Divorced. Donald W. Douglas, 60, vet- 
eran planemaker and president of Douglas 
Aircraft Co.; by Charlotte Ogg Douglas, 
61; after 364 years of marriage, five chil- 
dren; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Herman J. Mankiewicz, 55, 
cinema writer-producer (Oscar winner, 
with Orson Welles. for Citizen Kane), 
elder brother of Writer-Director Joseph 
L. (All About Eve) Mankiewicz; of ure- 
mic poisoning; in Hollywood. 


Died. Sergei Prokofiev, 61. Russia's 
foremost composer (The Love for Three 
Oranges, Peter and the Wolf); of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage; in his country home 
outside Moscow (see Music). 


Died. Carrie Marcus Neiman, 69, co- 
founder and chairman of the board of 
Neiman-Marcus, famed Dallas specialty 
store; of pleurisy; in Dallas. With her 
former husband A. L. Neiman and her 
late brother Herbert Marcus, Carrie Nei- 
man raised $35,000 in 1907 to bring high 
fashion to Texas, helped build the store 
into a $25 million annual business. 








Died. Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, 73, 
history’s most successful tyrant, successor 
to Vladimir Ilich Lenin as Premier of the 


ut yi URS by hi h U.S.S.R.; of a cerebral hemorrhage. after 
in is S oes 29 years in power; in Moscow (see DEATH 


IN THE KREMLIN). 


Died. William Martin Jeffers, 77, pres- 
ident of the Union Pacific Railroad, World 





If you worked on the assembly line...or in 





the cafeteria... you’d want flooring far dif- You can save time, work and War II national rubber director; in Pasa- 
ferent from the flooring in your office. money by getting the right dena, Big Bilt” Fetters to - call boy at 
: ° : * , bg ellers took no vacation 

t Samal ec — : 14, “Big Bi 1 
i? ase there ep aa Balen hears answers to these questions: (except for a honeymoon) for the next 
PACE NE DOORS xs EVERNE ROOTS TRAC ICOR SEES What are the big differences 4o of his 62 U.P. years. He introduced 
.--it’s important that you match each floor to between the various type of crack luxury streamliners, began a mas- 
the job it must do...and specify the one floor resilient floors? sive expansion program to make the U.P. 
that will give the most service for the least cost. How can the right — in- one of the biggest moneymakers of any 

- crease production... reduce J).S. railroad. 
The man best qualified to help you choose accidents in the factory areas? v oe 

from the countless materials and products Which floors resist greases Died. James J. Jeffries, 77, onetime 
available is the Kentile Flooring Contractor. and oils most effectively wes (1899-1905) world heavyweight boxing 
You, your architect or builder will find it or Sie Exveeecicrtes champion; of a coronary thrombosis; in 

pays to consult him. If you don’t know his How can Kentile “quality” Burbank, Calif. (see Sport). 

name and address, look under FLOORS in the ee ee a 
. 3 J ‘i in new construction...re- . hin me 3 : si 
classified directory...or write: Contract Dept., modeling? Died. Philip H. Rosenbach, 89, bach 
elor bibliophile and president of the Ro- 
I | 





Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. senbach Co. (Philadelphia, New York), 


world’s largest dealer in rare books and 


KENTILE * SPECIAL (greaseproof) KENTILE * KENCORK * KENRUBBER * KENFLEX manuscripts; in Beverly Hills, Calif. While 


colorful younger brother Abraham S. W. 


Rosenbach, the late “Napoleon of Books,” 
KEN ILE INC paid spectacular sums for first editions, 
. 


dicciaiaena keg a leas ae Philip was called the “Invader” for his 
Copyright 1953, Kentile, ina La America’s largest manufacturer of tile flooring | own worldwide literary sleuthing. 
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ONE SOURCE 
drop, press, upset or 


Available at Kropp Forge are the facilities and 
ability to produce any type of forging you need 
...drop, press, upset or hammered...in steel, 
titanium or special alloys. Complete heat treat- 
ing equipment for supplying any requirement. 

Take advantage of the “know how” gained 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 

SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., MELVINDALE, MICHIGAN 

KROPP ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, CICERO, ILLINOIS 
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FOR ALL FORGINGS 


by our many years of experience in making 
quality forged parts for the leaders in American 
industry. If you want a single, dependable 
source for all of your forging needs...one ora 
million...send your inquiries to Kropp— 
“America’s Number One Forge Company.” 


og bj KROPP 
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provides a FREE 


Full-Length Bed 
for every 
Passenger to 


AUSTRALIA 


or NEW ZEALAND! 


@ One night in the air... and you're 
there! Full-length bed . . . not a 
converted seat! 





@ No changing .. . same luxurious 
4-engine DC-6 all the way! 

@ You can linger in Hawaii or Fiji 
at no extra fare! 
REGULAR SERVICE . . . to Australia 
(Monday, Thursday) and New 
Zealand (Friday). 


RESERVATIONS FROM: B.C.P.A. 
Booking Office, 347 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco, Phone YUkon 
2-3670, or call your travel agent. 


GEN. SALES AGENTS: British Overseas 
Airways. Offices in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Washington, D. C. 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 








COCKTAIL 2 
SHERRY 2 


ee ee 
One of more J 

then 40 wines 

in the 


Widmer 
Line 


The driest of 
Widmer’s four 
great sherries. 
Fragrant and nutty. 


oe ; 
meee An excellent apertif, 
~ Usually served chilled, 


WIDMER’S 


NEW YORK STATE WINES 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, INC., NAPLES, N.Y 
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CINEMA 
al 


Quo Vadis, Pardner? 


Millions of U.S. moviegoers have seen 
the $6,500,000 epic Quo Vadis. In the 15 
months since its release, the Technicol- 
ored spectacle of pagan Rome has become 
the third biggest grosser*—$10,500,000— 
in movie history. 

It was only fitting that M-G-M’s Ro- 
man-made picture should play in Rome, 
at advanced prices, for all the city to see 
and admire. After the pressagents took 
over, there were a few false starts. The 
Colosseum was to be used for the pre- 
miére, but: “It’s too damn cold now to 
get them sitting out there at night.” Also 
abandoned was a scheme to stage a char- 
iot race along five roads converging on 
Rome. There were plenty of advertising 
tie-ins, however. Quo Vadis was linked 
with shirts, perfume, razor blades, and a 
contest among 400 hairdressers for the 
best coiffure inspired by the movie. 

Finally, Quo Vadis opened, last week. 
Thousands of Romans had worked as ex- 
tras during the filming in 1950, and al- 
though a good many came mainly to see 
themselves and their friends on the screen 
(“Look, there’s Uncle Giulio!” cried one), 
most stayed and enjoyed the picture. 

Yet, like so many U.S. critics. the Ital- 
ian reviewers were tough. Wrote // Mes- 
“Overloaded cold, some- 
times even annoying, without that alac- 
rity, that concentration, that surprise, that 
Stimulus . Giornale d'Italia: “Ar- 
tificial characters. . . commonplace gran- 
diosity . . .” Jl Tempo: Quo Vadis} 
leaves the Italian public disturbed and 
perplexed. We have studied Rome and the 
Romans in school, and every day along 
our streets we meet their memories in 
stone. It cannot give us pleasure to see 
them camouflaged as clowns, or. to put 
the best light on it, as cowboys,” 


Salt of the Earth 


Silver City, N. Mex. (pop. 7,000) was 
beginning to look like a frontier outpost. 
Townspeople carried guns, and a detach- 
ment of state police patrolled the streets 
keeping the peace. The enemy this time 
was a small group of moviemakers—some 
of whom are alleged to be Communists 
—filming a semi-doc umentary about min- 
ers. The picture, Salt of the Earth, is 
sponsored by the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (ousted 
from the C.I.0. in 1950 for being Com- 
munist-dominated), and the cast is com- 
posed largely of Mexican-American min- 
ers and their families from the Silver City 
region (Time, Feb. 23). 

The issue, according to the gun-toters: 
either the so-called subversive movie- 
makers got out of town pronto, or they 
would be shipped out “in black boxes.” 
Here & there, fist fights flared: Clinton 
Jencks, international representative of the 


Sageero: slow, 


* Nos. 1 & 2: Gone With the Wind ($26 mil- 
lion), The Greatest Show on Earth ($12 mil- 
lion). 


I.U.M.M.S.W., was twice rocked by socks 
in the jaw; so Silver City men tuSsled 
with the camera crew until state police 
broke it up. U.S. immigration officers ar- 
rested the feminine star of the picture, 
Mexican Cinemactress Rosaura Revueltas, 
for illegally entering the U.S. 

In El Paso, Scriptwriter Michael (Five 
Fingers) Wilson, who refused to affirm or 
deny Communist Party membership be- 
fore a House committee in 1951, pooh- 
poohed the charges of subversion. Said 
he: “This picture is pro-American in the 
deepest sense. It is a picture that depicts 
honest working men & women of our 


country in a light most Hollywood films 





ernon Smith—1.U.M 
Actress REVUELTAS 
In Silver City, socks on the jaw. 


S.W, 


have ignored . . . The film does not ie 
inflame racial hatreds. On the contrary, it 
Stresses brotherhood and unity...” But 
by that time, few people seemed concerned 
with what the picture itself had to say. 

At week's end, the air in Silver City be- 
gan to clear. Cinemactress Rev ueltas 
abandoned her plan to fight deportation 
left voluntarily for Mexico. The movie 
crew completed location shooting, packed 
its equipment, prepared to go to Califor- 
nia for final work on the picture. The 
townspeople packed their guns and the 
State police drove away. Silver City was 
through with the film—until next sum- 
mer, anyway, when the city, by present 
plans, will be the scene of the world’s first 
showing of Salt of the Earth. 


The New Pictures 

Battle Circus (M-G-M), a war movie 
with a Korean background, is dedi ited 
to “the indomitable human spirit,” but it 
seems to be composed mostly of inde- 
structible Hollywood heroics. It has a few 
authentic scenes depicting the helicopter 
rescue of wounded men and the operation 
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--- if Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps Jon's 
give you best all-around performance 


—€ 
Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent 


Lamps of any popular type. If 
they don't give more light and 


a longer time than any other 

Sylvania Fixtures are completely 
guaranteed — this includes every 
lamp, starter, and other parts—for 
an entire year. For full details see 
the Sylvania Lighting Contractor 
who displays the emblem at right, 


brand, send them back w ith your 


! 
! 
| 
! 
I 
maintain color and brightness for | SS 
! 
| 
I 
signed Certificate of Assurance 
I 


and your money will be refunded. 


SYEVAN I 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc, |' a 40 Broadway, New York 19, N. 





LIGHTING « RADIO.« ELECTRONICS -« TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvonio Electric (Canada) Ltd, » University Tower Bldg., St. Catherine St.. Montreal, P, Q. 


- 
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Lick business routine... 
free your mind to plan 





( with a Dictaphone TIME-MASTER ) 


HEN you can’t dispose of business 
Weta you feel you're getting no- 
where fast. Pressed—and depressed! 

That situation calls for a Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER, the all-purpose electronic 
dictating machine that licks business 
routine, frees your mind for more im- 
portant work, TIME-MASTER gives you 
positive control of your only constantly 
diminishing asset: time. 

Pick up the mike, and think . . . out 
loud. So far as you're concerned, it’s 





The brilliant new plastic Dictabelt is tran- 
scribed, mailed or filed. It’s so inexpensive 
you use it only once, 





DICTAPHONE’ 


CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 






done. Your secretary transcribes your 
dictation directly from plastic Dictabelts 
that reproduce with FM radio clarity. Not 
a minute lost in scribbling shorthand. 
Less work for her, greater accomplish- 
ment for both of you. 

Simon-simple to operate, TIME. 
MASTER is light, streamlined, rugged. It’s 
precision engineered by the industry's 
pioneer and leader—to serve you for 
many busy years. 

Whenever, wherever, whatever you 
want to communicate, TIME-MASTER 
makes it easier. The busier you are, the 
more you need this superior dictating 
machine. 

Why not learn how easy it is to lick 
routine ... to get the best out of your 
mind... to keep on top of your job? 








This coupon will tell you how! 
Use it—now. 


ee es ee ee ee 
Dictaphone Corp,, Dept. C33 
420 Lexington fe N.Y. 17, Ni: Y; 


I would like: 0 A free Dictabelt and folder, 
DA free time-Mastren demonstration. 





Name 





Company. 
Street 
City & Zone 


teens insignis Ameiinalicaseen amnesia 
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| of a mobile hospital unit under enemy fire. 
But most of its casualties are romantic. 
A hard-boiled major (Humphrey Bo- 
gart) in a mobile Army surgical hospital 
unit appears to spend more of his time 
pursuing Rookie Nurse June Allyson than 
attending to his job. At first, June retreats 
as Bogart advances. “I'm a pushover for 
only one thing—winning the war,” she in- 
forms him. But soon she is commenting 
admiringly on his professional technique: 
“It was a beautiful job of surgery.” He 
retorts, with a Bogart leer: “It’s a beauti- 
ful job I’m looking at.” 


The Story of Three Loves (M-G-M) is 


a rich, triple-scoop helping of boy-meets- 


girl aimed at the matinee carriage trade. 
Dressed up with Technicolor, an assort- 
ment of stars and a variety of Continental 
backgrounds, the picture presents more 





Kirk Douctas & Prer ANGELI 
Their high-flying is grounded. 


than two hours of romance in three loosely 

linked episodes: 

THE JeaLous Lover pulls out all the 
| heart throbs in a teary story about a 

British ballet impresario (James Mason) 

and a dancer with a weak heart (Moira 

Shearer). This yarn has all the trappings 

of high romance: shadowy settings, flick- 
| ering candlelight, crashing music and 
overwrought passions. But its poetry is 
buried beneath a heavy load of prosaic 
moviemaking. 

Equitisrtum is a melodramatic vi- 
gnette about a French aerialist (Kirk 
Douglas) and his partner (Pier Angeli). 
Although it has some fine, dizzy trapeze 
shots, its high-flying theme is mostly 
grounded in earthbound dramatics. 

MADEMOISELLE casts Leslie Caron as a 
French governess whose twelve-year-old 
ward dreams he has grown up and become 
handsome Farley Granger. Neatly directed 
by Vincente Minnelli, this romantic romp 
toys amusingly with its subject. 
| Big and slick, The Story of Three Loves 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION « 
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Of The Barrel? 


Applied to a shotgun, this is a foolish question—but let’s 
apply it to a barrel of oil. 


It has been said that, “The future of the petroleum indus- 
try lies in both ends of the barrel.” From one end, so to 
speak, come gasoline and the raw materials for the rapidly 
expanding petro-chemicals industry . . . from the other 
end, asphalt and the heavy residuals . . . and from the 
middle, household heating oils, diesel and jet fuels. 


Sinclair is giving a lot of thought to both ends of the 
barrel, as well as to the middle. Constant experimentation 
in our research laboratories has dey eloped new and 
profitable products... and provide even more remarkable 
new ones in the future. 

Sinclair is constantly exploring “both ends of the barrel” 
for obvious reasons. There is certainly a great future in 
both directions... and we also know that our competition 
isn't exactly loafing on the job, And you are another reason. 
We always remember that you're the boss when it comes 
to buy ing Sinclair products, 


_ — oem. 
= SINCLAIR 


RS ayer ar 


600 FIFTH AVENUE «= NEW YORK 20, N. 


<i) A Great Name in Oil 
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FRESH AS SPRINGTIME! . . that’s the 





‘round ... with ILG Ventilation! Thousands of office managers have found 
ern ventilating system the answer to touchy tempers, three o’clock 


Internationally-famous ILG 
Self-Cooled Motor Propeller 
Fan, leader of a complete 
line of ventilating equipment. 


way the air in your office can be all year 
a mod- 
slump, costly 


errors. Let us help you provide a quick, economical “lift” for your office. Call our 
nearby Branch Office (consult classified directory), or write Dept. 3, ILG Electric 


Ventilating Co., 2847 N. Crawford Ave., 


Chicago 41, Illinois. 





Protect Your Home 
Aqainst Power Failure 
with an 
ONAN 
ELECTRIC PLANT! 
al % ad , wa 


: 
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"CW" MODELS 
$,000 & 10,000 watts A.C, 


Provides A. C. electricity 
for all essential uses 


When storms knock out powerlines, an Onan 
engine-driven standby electric plant takes over 
automatically, even When you're away from 
home. Supplies electric power for heating sys- 
tem, water pump, freezer, re rigerator, lights, 
radio, stove etc. Prevents freeze-up damage and 
food spoilage. Simple to install in basement or 
garage, Compact, quict-running, MANY MO- 
DELS: 1,000 to 35,000 watts. Find out now 
how little this power insurance costs! 


Lite fot Folder / 
D.W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


Oran & 8147 Univ. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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SWIMMING POOL 
SURFACES 
bright and beautiful 


yond lager 


This vear, give your swimming pool an eco- 


This gleaming 


seasons! 


nomical Ramuc treatment 
water-resistant enamel lasts 
Developed specifically for swimming pool use, 
easy-to-apply RAMUC seals up concrete sur- 
faces gives a satiny tile-like finish that’s 
pleasant to touch, delightful to walk on 

Proved in use by thousands of pool owners, 
RAMUC won't powder, blister or flake off. And 
RAMUC’s smooth durable finish discourages 
unsightly algae-cling. Rubber-based ramuc 
comes in 12 sparkling colors, each guaranteed 
to stay fast under strongest sunlizht. For last- 
ing beauty, paint your pool with economical 
RAMUC enamel 

Without straining your budget, turn vour 
pool area into a bright beauty spot. How ? The 
answers are in our Swimming Pool Handbook. 
It's yours for a dime (to cover handling). When 
writing, please include dimensions of your pool, 


INERTOL CO., INC, 


488 Frelinghuysen Ave. 27D South Park 
Newark 5, MJ. San Francisco 7, Calif, 
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is at its simple and touching best in the 
individual performances of its three lo\ ely 
leading ladies. Red-haired Ballerina Moira 
(The Red Shoes) Shearer dances grace 
fully and acts appealingly as the tragic 
heroine of The Jealous Lover, Leslie ( Lil 

Caron brings a fresh, bright-eyed person- 
ality to the role of the young governess. 
And pensive Pier (Teresa) Angeli. with 
her child’s face and Garbo-like eves 
the part of the trapeze artist a passionate 
sensitivity that is only vaguely hinted at 
in the script and direction. 





gives 





Justice Is Done (Robert Dorfmann: 
Joseph Burstyn) is an unconventional 
Frenchmade courtroom film that puts a 
jury on trial. But even with its provoca- 
tive theme, the picture never quite does 
justice to its subject. It tells of a young 
woman (Claude Nollier) who is accused 
of being responsible for the death of her 
incurably ill employer. Was it a mercy 
killing—or murder? Justice Is Done fo- 
cuses its camera on the seven jurors 
rather than the accused, and attempts to 
show how their different personalities and 
problems influence their verdicts—e.¢., a 
farmer (Marcel Pérés) who believes his 
wife is betraying him finds the defendant 
guilty, while a café waiter (Raymond 
Bussiéres) who is in love finds her not 
guilty. 

Directed and co-authored by onetime 
Lawyer André Cayatte, Justice Is Don: 
is well acted, and the strands of its many 
characters and incidents are idroitly in- 
terwoven. But the screenplay is often on 
the super-melodramatic side. Subtitled 
The Secret Lives and Loves of a French 
Jury, the picture goes in for such far- 
fetched plotting as having the defendant's 
lover (Michel Auclair) an elderly 
lady juror (Valentine Tessier) in order to 
win over her vote. And, even for court- 
room drama, Justice Is Done is far too 
talky. 


woo 


Current & Cuoice 


Lili. A slight but charming cinemusical 
about an orphan girl, a young magician 


and a romantic puppeteer: with Leslie 
Caron, Jean Pierre Aumont, Mel Ferrer 
(Time, March g). 


Peter Pan. Walt Disney's lighthearted 
feature-length cartoon adaptation of uF 
M. Barrie's fantasy (Trte, Feb. 2). 

The Little World of Don Camillo. 
France's Fernandel as a_ battling parish 
priest and Italy’s Gino Cervi as a Com- 
munist mayor in a film version the 
bestselling novel (Time, Jan. 19). 

Moulin Rouge. John Huston’s strik- 
ingly Technicolored film about the life & 
loves of French Painter Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec; with José Ferrer (Time, Jan. 5). 

The Member of the Wedding. Carson 
McCullers’ play about an unhappy twelve- 
year-old girl; with Julie Harris and Ethel 
Waters in their original Broadway parts 
(Time, Dec. 29). 

Come Back, Little Sheba. Burt Lan- 
caster as a reformed drunk and Shirley 
Booth as his slatternly wife in an impres- 
sive film version of William Inge’s Broad- 
way play (Time, Dec. 29). 
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Here's the way The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
uses Swenson Spray Dryers to manufacture a preparation 
of proteins and carbohydrates reinforced with vitamins, 


OTHER WHITING PRODUCTS THAT MEET INDUSTRIES’ NEEDS 





Drop Tables and Other 
Railroad Equipment 


Trambeam Overhead 
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[What wil they be drying next? 


It could be your product! 'There’s a lot of magic for 
any manufacturer in a process which gives products 
new form, wider markets, easier and more profitable 
merchandising. Pharmaceuticals, chemicals, “‘instant”’ 
coffee, dried milk and other foods . . . these are 
typical of the products that are being successfully 
processed in Swenson Spray Dryers. 


Talk over this technique of drying with a Swenson 
engineer . . . for it is the combination of Swenson 
engineering and equipment which has helped so many 
processors to achieve better results and bigger profits! 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
15605 Lothrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Evaporators + Spray Dryers + Crystallizers 
Filters « Pulp Washers « Condensers 





Proved Engineering. for the Process Fndustniee 


A Division of 
SINCE 1689 


WHITIMG 
Corporation 
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100 YEARS AGO THE DEMAND FOR COPPER was so small it could 
be filled by a few shipments a year from Chile. The copper 
was stowed in the bilges to serve as ballast. On arrival it was 





Pn 


sold to buyers from the brass mills in Connecticut. Lately, the 
demand for copper has been so great we have had average net 
imports of more than 850,000,000 pounds annually since 1941, 


Ballast for Ships Out of Chile Once Filled 


Our Copper Needs 


A few hundred pounds of copper once kept the brass mills busy for weeks. Today, the United States is 
mining and importing hundreds of millions of pounds, and planning now for the needs of the future. 


“MIND what you are about; if not, 
those chaps in Baltimore will trade 
your eye-teeth out!”’ 

Armed with this warning, from a 
man of experience, a purchasing com- 
mittee from the Connecticut brass 
industry used to travel to the Port of 
Baltimore to buy copper. There on 
the docks they bargained for the metal 
that had just come in as ballast in 
the holds of ships up from Chile. 

The copper they bought was shipped 
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by boat and by team to Waterbury. 
It was a long, slow trip; but there 
was no need to hurry. It was just a 
little copper; there was no need for 
more. For the United States was still 
an infant, a hundred years ago; and 
a few hundred pounds were enough 
to supply our great-great grandpar- 
ents with all the pots and pans and 
brass buttons they wanted. 

But then Edison invented the elec- 
tric light. Marconi discovered wireless, 


Bell gave us the telephone and the 
Wright Brothers gave us wings. 

The United States broke loose. In 
fifty years we put to use more goods 
than the whole world had used in the 
preceding thousand years. The metals 
that once supplied us for months 
would last but a few hours today. And 
demand has been growing at a fan- 
tastic rate. 

Fortunately the metals industry, 
fully aware of its growing responsi- 


bility, has been planning and building 
for years to supply the metals that we 
need today and to provide for the even 
larger requirements of tomorrow. 


Here’s how the supply of 
metals is being increased 


The copper, aluminum, magnesium 
and steel industries are greatly en- 
larging their capacities through 
expansion programs that provide for 
increased demand in the future. 
Anaconda, for instance, is progressing 
on three fronts: mining more copper 
and other metals here in the United 
States; mining more in Chile and 
Mexico; and developing new and more 
efficient ways to produce and use 
these metals. 

The pictures on this page show you 
some of the actions that Anaconda is 
taking in this push for more metals. 
These projects and those of other 
companies are helping to shape our 
country’s future. 





MODERN UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
carrying zinc ore at Butte, Montana, 
Anaconda’s birthplace. Butte Hill, 
world-famous as a source of copper, is 
also a major source of zinc and other 
metals. Anaconda has recently invested 
millions in mine development and proc- 
essing facilities to help meet the zinc 
needs of the future. 





WELCOMING COMMITTEE. The first copper produced from the vast sulphide ore reserves 
at Anaconda’s great open-pit copper mine at Chuquicamata, Chile, is shown here 
being unloaded last December in New York. Whereas imported copper was once 
shipped merely as ballast, today it arrives in shipments of thousands of tons at a 
time. The output from Anaconda’s new sulphide plant at Chuquicamata insures 
the availability of additional copper from Chile. 





ALUMINUM TO HELP DELIVER AMERICA'S POWER is being formed into electrical cables at 
this Anaconda Wire & Cable Company plant. Many of the 17 plants of Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company and The American Brass Company are now fabricating 
or preparing to fabricate this lightweight metal, in addition to copper, brass and 
bronze. And, with a new aluminum reduction plant now being built in Montana, 
Anaconda will enter the field of primary aluminum production. 632884 


ANACONDA i: building 


to provide more metals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, 
selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and 
other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, 
stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. “anaconon is a nce. teavewane 
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Advance with 


BSOLMN& 
research 


At Boeing, facilities like the newly 
redesigned wind tunnel —the only 
privately owned trans-sonic tunnel in 
the country — help engineers get 
ahead. Here, also to als you, are 
acoustical, hydraulic, pneumatic, me- 
chanical, electronics, vibration, and 
physical research laboratories. You 
may work on such long-term projects 
as America’s first-announced jet trans- 
port, supersonic flight and nuclear- 
powered aircraft research, on guided 
missiles, or B-47 and B-52 jet bombers. 


Boeing offers careers of almost 
limitless range to men in virtually 
ALL branches of engineering (me- 
chanical, civil, electrical, aeronautical, 
and related fields), for aircraft DESIGN, 
DEVELOPMENT, PRODUCTION, RESEARCH 
and TOOLING; to servo-mechanism and 
electronics designers and analysts, 
and physicists and mathematicians 
with advanced degrees. 

Boeing pays you a moving and 
travel allowance. You can work in 
either Seattle or Wichita. Both of 
these cities provide fine fishing, 
hunting, golf, boating and other rec- 
reational facilities—as well as oppor- 
tunities for specialized advanced 
training. You'll be proud to say, “I'm 
a Boeing engineer!” 

Write today to address below or use Coupon, 


pkureenaaneemenes 








| JOHN C. SANDERS, stat Enyineer—Personnel 
I Dept. a-3 | 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash. } 
| Engineering opportunities at Boeing interest | 
| me. Please send me further information. | 
Nome = | 
| 
| Address | 
City ond State 
ee ee iii mama ed 




















85 Million Paradoxes 


Five Gentlemen OF JAPAN (373 pp.) 
—Frank Gibney—Forrar, Straus and 
Young ($4). 


The Emperor of Japan is a stooped, 
middle-aged man whose greatest pleasure 
in life is marine biology. He was against 
the war and the militarists. He is no deity 
and doesn’t want to be. He even likes the 
idea of Japan as a democracy. But he is 
also, perhaps more than any man alive, 
the creature of centuries of rigid tradi- 
tion. So when a factory worker tried to 
shake Hirohito’s hand during one of his 
democratic postwar tours, the Emperor 
said: “Let’s do it the Japanese way”— 
and they exchanged bows. 

The Japanese way, like the Japanese 
themselves, has been but faintly under- 
stood by the rest of the world. Prewar 
insularity, wartime brutality and postwar 
docility have confused even those who 
thought they were in the know. This 
week, in a crisp, lucid book called Five 
Gentlemen of Japan, the outward confu- 
sion is shaken down to meaningful com- 
prehension. What Author Frank Gilney 
has tried for, and achieved, is a character 
analysis of the Japanese nation. He has 
succeeded—perhaps better than anyone 
else so far—in explaining how decent Jap- 
anese could become the brutes of Bataan 
and Manila, why they are now worthy of 
trust and important to the free world. 

Overseas Rampage. Author Gibney 
reached Japan on his 21st birthday, Sept. 
21, 1945. A Navy lieutenant with a com- 
mand of the Japanese language, he was de- 
tailed to the job of interrogating prison- 
ers of war. He remained less than a year 
before he was discharged, but in March 
1949 he was back again as a correspond- 
ent for Time & Lire. His Five Gentle- 
men of Japan are real people: Emperor 
Hirohito; Fumio Shimizu, a wartime vice 
admiral, now an engineer; Tadao Yama- 
zaki, a Tokyo newspaperman; Hideya 
Kisei, a steelworker; Sakaji Sanada, a 
farmer. In Author Gibney’s hands, they 
are far more than sociological types—or 
slick stereotypes. Each of them has his 
own real problems; the Emperor is as 
much shackled by the deadweight of tra- 
ditional reverence as Farmer Sanada by 
the limitations inherent in a six-acre farm. 
But by hewing to the facts of life that 
differentiate the five, while underlining 
what is common to them all, Gibney 
provides a key to the explanation of 
Japan's 85 million. 

The key, says Author Gibney, lies in 
understanding the “web” society of Japan. 
It is based not on anything resembling 
democratic fairness or Christian morality, 
but on a semi-feudal system of responsi- 
bilities and obligations that drains the 
individuality from all. A poverty-stricken 
farmer must without question feed a tenth 
cousin he may hate. Not law, but the web, 
demands it, just as it lays down that sui- 
cide is preferable to capture by the en- 








Richord Meek 


AUTHOR GIBNEY 
The key is in the web. 


emy. Overseas in World War IT the web 
was lifted, and Japanese soldiers went on 
a moral rampage. But when Hirohito per- 
force accepted the U.S. occupation, Mac- 
Arthur's rule was sincerely accepted. It 
became, in an odd way, part of the web 
—something to live by without question. 

Shape of Things to Come. In explain- 
ing the Japanese character and the web 
society that helped form it, Author Gib- 
ney refuses to slip into dogmatism. Much 
of Five Gentlemen is a highly readable 
and informative historical narrative, show- 
ing events shaping national character and 
national character shaping later events. 
The paradox of Hirohito’s vast national 
authority and surprising political meek- 
ness is seen as the end product of the ca- 
reers of the 123 emperors who preceded 
him. Even a sign like the “Forgive and 
Forget Electrical Company” implies more 
than the simple opportunism that G.Ls 
laughed at. 

The Japanese have worked hard at de- 
mocracy, and the web, Author Gibney 
believes, has been sharply strained. But 
he is not at all sure that it will soon be 
torn apart. Communism in Japan is a 
flop, but the overriding factor in Japan's 
position today is its proximity and vul- 
nerability to Communist military power. 
What comfort the Japanese can feel comes 
from U.S. friendship. It is here that Five 
Gentlemen becomes an important as well 
as an illuminating study. Gibney came to 
like and respect the Japanese. His book 
explains why the five gentlemen and their 
85 million countrymen are entitled to 
“American responsibility to see Japan 
through this tense period, insuring the 
safety no longer of an apprentice, but of 
a respected equal with great potency for 
good. The Japanese give much promise of 
justifying such a trust.” 
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A Boeing test missile at instant of firing* 


This rocket missile writes a story of the future 


With a shattering roar, a test project 
guided missile takes off for the black 
silence of space. Its intricate electronic 
equipment broadcasts data of vital 
importance back to earth. 

Boeing engineers were among the 
earliest to be assigned a guided missile 
project at the end of World War IL. 
Their work, which demands a great 
variety of specialized engineering back 
grounds, now goes far beyond research 


and design on missiles themselves, It 


includes the development of complete 
systems for air defense. 
Communications, logistics, mainte- 
nance, co-ordination, bases — these are 
just a few of the many sub-areas of 
Boeing's over-all activities in this field. 
In addition, Boeing monitors the activi- 
ties of numerous sub-contractors whose 
work is part of this larger, more com- 
prehensive developmental program. 
Sound research, design and engi- 


neering have distinguished a long line 


*Firing of one of more than one hundred GAPA missiles built by Boeing is shown, These missiles 


reached speeds of more than 1500 miles per hour. The GAPA project, concluded in 1949, pro- 


vided valuable knowledge now being utilized by Boeing in a new advanced air defense program, 


of Boeing aircraft. Today the same 
sincerity and imagination are dedicated 
to a broad developmental program on 
air defense systems. At the same time 
the company is building the swift B-47 
six-jet medium bomber and the great 
new B-52 eight-jet heavy bomber. On 
their own — or considered with air de- 
fense systems — such strategic bombers 
are strong deterrents against attack. 

Whatever Boeing develops and 


builds, you can depend on its integrity. 
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NOW! DUPLICATE 120 BRIGHT 


we cole 
IN ONE OPERATION 


OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE. 
WRITE, DRAW, OR TRACE 


e NO STENCILS! 

e NO MATS! 

© NO INKING! 

© NO MAKE-READY! 















SO SHARP! 
SO CLEAN! 
300 to 500 Copies from One Master 
In Seconds .. for Pennies! . . In Red, 
Blue, Green, Purple and Black! 


DITTO.DIO 


(LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


NOW—cut copy costs! Your DITTO original 
or “master” can reproduce up to 5 colors in 
one operation—of anything you trace, draw, 
write or type—in seconds, for pennies! 

Just snap your original on the new D-10 
and out come 300 to 500 vivid copies, at 120 
a minute, on any weight of card or paper, in 
sizes from 3" x 5" to 9” x 14”. On short runs, 
file your original, change data or pictures on 
it if you like, and run more copies later. 

See, try the new DITTO D-10! It has 
wear- and corrosion-resisting stainless steel 
parts. It has smooth, balanced action—makes 
an expert of any user. It’s surprisingly low in 
cost. It’s just what you'd expect from the 
world leader in duplicating 
machines and supplies. 

























USED IN OVER 300 LINES OF 
BUSINESS TO MAKE COPIES 
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Outdoor Snake Pit 


THe Sea Watt (288 pp.}—Marguerite 
Duras—Pellegrini & Cudahy ($3.50). 


Most Frenchmen have a natural dis- 
trust of living anywhere except in France, 
but the poster swayed the schoolteacher 
and his wife. It showed a colonial couple, 
elegant in tropic white, taking their ease 
in a banana grove, while eager natives 
bustled at tasks around them. “Young 
people,” assured the poster legend, ‘‘a for- 
tune awaits you in the Colonies!’’ Ma and 
her husband applied for teaching posts in 
Indo-China and, one day in 1899, sailed 
to take them. 

The Sea Wall, a first novel by French- 
woman Marguerite Duras, is the story of 
what happened to these babes in the Cam- 
bodia woods. 

Pa survived only a few years, but Ma 
was made of fiercer things. Having quit 





International Press 
NoveE.List Duras 
In the jungle, a paranoiac. 


her teaching job to take care of the two 
babies, Joseph and Suzanne, she began to 
give private lessons in French and to play 
the piano at a moviehouse named the 
“Eden.” In twelve grim years she saved 
enough money to buy a government land 
concession on a plain bordering the sea. 
Ma began to work her acres with joy, 
only to find that her land was literally a 
washout. Every summer, just before har- 
vest time, the ocean burst over the whole 
farm and destroyed the crops. The first 
time Ma saw it happen, a little of her 
reason was carried away too. Against all 
advice, she borrowed to the limit of her 
credit and built a sea wall to keep the 
ocean out. But in one season, the *¢rabs 
ate through the mangrove pilings, and one 
night the sea carried everything away. 
Soon after, Ma began to throw fits. 
The rest of the book is a close-up of a 
paranoiac in a jungle clearing, screaming 
revenge on her whole life, while the tropics 
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you have children 
or not... 


You’re paying for new school build- 
ings In your community. And if 
you’re concerned with any other type 
of building, you can be doubly inter- 
ested in the cost, savings and other 
advantages of the Daylight Wall in 
the school shown here. The architect 
says (italics are ours): 

“The Rush-Henrietta Central 
School was built at a cost of 62 cents 
per cubic foot which is low compared 
with other recent public schools in 
this area. Yet the building has radi- 
ant heat, ventilation, glazed tile 
wainscote, terrazzo floors, metal 
acoustic ceilings in corridors and 
Thermopane* insulating glass. 


THERMOPANE - 





PLATE GLASS - 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


“Children love these bright rooms 
that seem to be part of the great out- 
doors. (Wouldn’t this be true of adults, 
too—office workers, factory workers, hos- 
pital patients?) They don’t feel shut in, 
but as free as the sky itself. (Note how 
the glass goes from sill all the way to the 
ceiling.) 

“The high level of natural day- 
light admitted by the large Thermo- 
pane windows provides excellent il- 
lumination. On desks farthest from 
the windows, we get light meter read- 
ings of 50 foot-candles on bright days. 
That is well over the accepted 
American Standard Practice mini- 
mum of 30 foot-candles.” 


WINDOW GLASS 


«++ THAT DON'T OBSCURE VISION 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + 
E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass * 


Tuf-flex Doors * Safety Glass * 
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Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Fiber-Glass 


Rush-Henrietta Central School, Rochester, 
N.Y., Benedict M. Ade, Architect. 





SOMETHING SPECIAL 
FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


For a complete appreciation of this state- 
ment, so that you can apply the thought to 
your new schools, we offer a free copy of 
How To Get Nature-Quality Light For School 
Children. It is a brief, authoritative book- 
let which everyone interested in school 
lighting should read. 

Write to Libbey-Owens'Ford Glass 
Company, 4633 Nicholas Building, Toledo 
3, Ohio, for your copy. 


po-c ceo 







Two Panes of Gloss 









Blanket of dry oir 
inwulotes window 


Bondermetic (metal- 
to-gloss) Seal” keeps 
oir dry and clean 


THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 


Thermopane insulating glass with 14" of dry 
cir hermetically sealed between two panes 
has twice the insulating value of single gloss. 
This reduces chilliness, drafts ond heat loss 
ot windows in winter. Thermopone cuts air-con- 
ditioning costs by reducing the amount of heat 
entering during summer. It cuts out 44% more 
noise than single glass. Write for Thermopone 
literature. 
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Cherry 
Heering 


Denmark’s liqueur delight 


since 1818 


quoi 


ill ong © 


- 


Cherry Heering over ice cream 
—try it! 


for the man who's 
Chairman of the board 


The Empire Builder by 
British Walkers is superbly 
crafted for extra dividends 
of comfort and styling. Burnt 
Sugar nylon mesh and 
softly polished Tan Calf with 


medallion wing tip. At finer 






stores everywhere, 





BRITISH; WALKERS 


MADE IN THE U.S.A. 





J.P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO 22 
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You'll wear your Burberry 
with pride for it is proof against 
all weather. A Burberry Weather- 
proof both fits and befits the gen- 
tleman. Smart men’s shops are 
now featuring world famous Bur- 
berry. Write us for the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


BURBERRYS, LTD, 
14 E. 38th St., New York 16 
See Ms lobe! in You Comm 


—how Ht Yours 
10 001 @ Burberry 














close in like an ant horde and nibble her 
to death with minor misfortunes. Her 
children struggle to break free of the inner 
jungle of Ma’s spirit, only to find them- 
selves in the outer jungle of a degenerate 
colonial society. 

For U.S. readers, Author Duras’ char- 
acters will have something of the fascina- 
tion and strangeness of people from an 
exotic, outdoor Snake Pit. In France. 
where the book has already been pub- 
lished, it should confirm the widespread 
French conviction that there’s no place 
like home. 


Delicate Piano 


Francis THomPsSON & Witerio Mey- 
Nett (212 pp.J—Viola Meynel/—Dutton 
($4.50). 


In the London winter of 1887, a grubby 
manuscript fell into the mailbox of the 
monthly Merry England. Editor Wilfrid 
Meynell promptly pigeonholed it and did 
not look at it for six months. By then the 
author, a certain Francis Joseph Thomp- 
son, had disappeared. Letters addressed to 
him went unanswered. At last Meynell re- 
sorted to the oldest author-tracing trick 
of the trade: he printed one of the sub- 
mitted poems, The Passion of Mary, and 
found his poet. 

So began an editor-writer relationship 
which lasted until Poet Thompson’s death 
almost 20 years later. It is the theme of 
this double memoir by Meynell’s daughter 
Viola, who draws two clear, contrasting 
portraits of two utterly different charac- 
ters, Based largely on her father's private 
papers, her book provides not only a sheaf 
of new Thompson letters but also evidence 
that without steady, warmhearted Editor 
Meynell, Thompson, the poet, might never 
have existed. 

A Wreck of 29. Francis Thompson was 
the son of a North-country doctor who 
did his best to give his boy a good start. 
But his son was one of those people who 
are too timid to say yes or no in any deci- 
sion, who allow others to decide for them 
—and then surreptitiously slide out from 
under the decision. Dr. Thompson be- 
lieved that his son was a happy medical 
student—until he found that Student 
Thompson never went near the lecture 
halls if he could help it. Not until a few 
years later did father Thompson discover 
that his son was a poet, and ery in an- 
guish: “If the lad had but told me!” 

Meantime, Francis Thompson made his 
home in the streets of London. He picked 
up an odd penny here & there by holding 
horses and unloading baggage from cabs. 
When Editor Meynell found him, he was 
a wreck of 29, his health half ruined by 
exposure and laudanum. Thompson, like 
Meynell, was a Roman Catholic, and it 
was to a Sussex priory that Meynell first 
sent him, hoping at least to save his life. 

Meynell got more than he bargained 
for. Tormented by the struggle to brea‘: 
the opium habit, Thompson distracted 
himself by writing poems, essays and boo 
reviews. He soon became well enough ¢o 
return to London, where, in 1893, Meyneill 
arranged publication of his first volume. 
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Doors to better living 


i= the doors of a 2-in-1 refrigerator-freezer combination—a home appliance 
of advanced design made by The Coolerator Company, an associate of 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 


A famous name in refrigeration for 44 years, Coolerator joins with IT&T in 
introducing new improvements, new standards of performance offering higher 
standards of living for the American family. With perfected automatic defrost, 
roll-out shelves and every other modern convenience feature, this new Coolerator 
appliance embodies what every woman wants in her new refrigerator. 
For the manufacture of Coolerator refrigerators, home freezers, electric ranges and 
room air conditioners, as in the diversified products of other I T&T associate companies 


--- IT T&T leadership in research and engineering opens the doors to better living. 


ET. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y, 


For full information on Coolerator appliances, write to The Coolerator Company, Duluth | 





» Minn, 
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Ervin Manske 


ALLIS 
CHALMERS 


General Traffic Manager 
saves some 
Boston bacon 










.»» THOSE BEARINGS MUST BE IN 
BOSTON TOMORROW OR OUR CLIENT'S 
IN THE SOUP. TRY THE TIGERS! 






THAT'S OUR 
ANSWER 








THAT ALLIS-CHALMERS FELLOW SURE 
WAS GLAD TO SEE US, JOE. 


YEA, CAP, WE SEEM TO 
BE POPULAR IN BOSTON 








OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AiR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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THIS IS A TOP 
EMERGENCY, BOB! 

















AIRFREIGHT IS REALLY A 
“UFESAVER”... DOOR TO DOOR 
SERVICE, NO HEAVY CRATING, 

NO OFF LOADING. 


-.- AND LOW 


RATES, TOO. 4 


THANKS AGAIN, ERV. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS AND THE TIGERS 
SURE SAVED OUR BACON! 








FIRST AND LARGEST 
ALL- FREIGHT AIR LINE 


Ps) 
HER BUSINESS zs 
ESS BUILT ON ‘cam DO" &N = 
a> 
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Poems. But those who imagined that he 
would now become a reformed 
were sadly mistaken. Thompson went on 
writing to the day of his death—and spent 
most of the proceeds on laudanum. 

The Hound of Heaven. Much of his 
day he spent, half-comatose, in bed. When 
he went out of the house “a stranger figure 
. « » Was not to be seen in London. Gentle 
in looks, half wild in externals, his face 
worn by pain and the fierce reactions of 
laudanum, his hair and straggling beard 
neglected, he had yet a distinction and 
aloofness.” On the hottest day he wore a 
huge brown cape and a “disastrous hat”: 
round his shoulders was slung a fishing 
creel, in which he placed the books he was 
given to review. The total effect was that 
of “some weird pedlar or packman.” 

And yet Francis Thompson could be the 
author of one of the few unmistakably 
great odes in the English language, The 


“success 





Poet THOMPSON 
The proceeds went for laudanum. 
Hound of Heaven, in which Thompson 
himself is the pursued and Christ the pur- 
suer, in which the life-worn fugitive turns 
in ineffective flight to friendship, children, 
nature before he surrenders to the Hound 
of Heaven: 


I fled Him, down the nights and down 
the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of 
tears 
I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd 
fears, 
From those strong Feet that fol- 
lowed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
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MODERN DESIGNS BENEFIT 
FROM THE NEWS IN PLASTICS 


Raw materials and molding 
techniques have wrought changes 
in design and production 


Four, three, even two years ago many of the prod- 
ucts on the market today would have been im- 
possible to make in their present form. 


Working with plastics, the nation’s leading in- 
dustrial designers and engineers have been able 
to transcend the design and production limitations 
of more traditional materials to produce large 
units that are not only soundly engineered for 
improved performance . . . but geared for faster, 
more economical production as well. 


Radio and TV cabinets, refrigerator shells, unit 
air conditioner housings, and furniture are only a 
few of the products now being molded of plastics 
in one piece... with machining, assembly, finishing 
operations eliminated or materially reduced. Here, 
too, plastics add other pluses: clean, attractive ap- 
pearance ... light weight. . . durability . . . resist- 
ance to water, acids, alkalies, heat, and rust... 


and many other advantages. mowsawre wLasTic® 


For more information, you are invited to send iioeee iM} Vaysti 
for Monsanto’s new management report which SURO U DAME 
includes a study of how plastics are geared for 
volume production of large parts today. The cou- 


pon is for your convenience. For individual as- ial Trend 


sistance with your problem, call on the Monsanto 


Technical Council—a board of experts in plastics 5 Shows Plastics 


at your command. 





FREE— 
Send for your 


Geared for Volume Materials-Trend Report 


: | today. Mail 
Production || the handy coupon 


—— 


PI ae ee eo sot ee oe os 2 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1123 r 
© Springfield 2, Mass . 
Please send me your new report on the latest materials trend e 
. 7 
e 3 e ate . 








CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS ~ <ompany : 


e Address 














. 
. 
City, Zone. State © 
7 
SERTING INDUSTRY HICH SERVES MANKIND SFP SSS LILA SSS Se Peat i ae om awe SS 
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America does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 


When specifying paper for 
letterheads, envelopes and 
business forms, remember 
these important facts: 
Nekoosa Bond is one of the 
largest selling papers in the 
world... Nekoosa Bond has 











distinctive appearance, durability, 

t plows printability ... Nekoosa Bond 
iter offers the prestige of a 

wih your pone famous watermark! 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 

Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 







BOND 


OMG 


MADE IN U.S.A. 








Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 

‘All things betray thee, who betray- 
est Me’ . 


A Degree of Agony. Unlike most Eng- 
lishmen, Francis Thompson had not the 
least desire to travel, and never so much 
as crossed the Channel. If he ever felt sex- 
ual desire, it was lost in his belief that “all 
human love ... is a symbol of divine 
love,” and should be treated accordingly. 
Not all the women he met understood this 
—particularly the mothers of unmarried 
daughters. Author Meynell prints the un- 
consciously funny letter of one anxious 
mother who feared that her daughter 
might succumb to Poet Thompson. “It is 


| not in her nature to love you; but I see no 





reason why some other good woman 
should not.” 

When Thompson died at 48 (in 1907, 
of tuberculosis), his sole belongings were 
“a few old pipes and old pens lying in a 
tin lid” and a nondescript collection of 
clippings from the Daily Mail (e.g., ““Mi- 
kado Airs on Japanese Warship—Amusing 
Scenes”; “The Milk Peril, What Hinders 
Reform”). But by then, thanks in good 
part to Editor Meynell (who lived on 
until 1948), he stood second only to Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats as the foremost lyricist 
of his day. 

It is hard not to see Thompson's life as 
a romantic symbol of poetic suffering and 
despair, but he himself believed that poets 
suffer less than other men. “The delicate 
nature,”’ he wrote, “stops at a certain de- 
gree of agony, as the delicate piano at a 
certain strength of touch.” 


Honest Witness 


Such, Such Were tHE Joys (230 pp.) 
—George Orwell—Harcourt, Brace 


($3.50). 


The passage of time dulls most literary 
reputations, but George Orwell's keeps 
getting brighter. His publishers, in the 
three years since his death, have been re- 
duced to pasting together scraps of his 
journalism, yet each collection seems al- 
most as timely as if written yesterday. 

Such, Such Were the Joys is a miscel- 
lany of pieces written mostly during the 
19408: political essays, autobiography, lit- 
erary criticism. The title piece, a long 
memoir of Orwell's early school days, is a 
masterpiece of narrative. No one has 
evoked more memorably the brutality 
young boys can show each other, the elab- 
orate code of honor that prevails among 
them. “In winter,” wrote Orwell, “your 
nose ran continually, your fingers were 
too numb to button your shirt... and 
there was the daily nightmare of football 
—the cold, the mud, the hideous greasy 
ball that came whizzing at one’s face, the 
gouging knees and trampling boots of the 
bigger boys.” 

Cricket, Too. His memoir is not mere- 
ly a chronicle of a shy boy’s woes. Orwell 
recognized that even in unhappy circum- 
stances boys find ways to be happy, and 
his story is brightened with recollections 
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20 weeks to 


Textile mill brea 


Bearing temp 
blower were running 
burned out frequently. 
totalled $1000 with each 
put lagged w 
Here was a 
broken! Managemen 


Compare all these OIL-M 


© Reduces bearing temper 
lubrication of all typ’ 







spoilage * 
as muc' 


All industry looks to Alemite for the 
latest, most advanced lubrication 
methods, o1-mist, Alemite’s great 
lubrication development, is the 
famed system that atomizes oil into 
mist — distributes it through tubing 
to bearings—bathes all bearing sur- 
faces with a cool film of clean, fresh 
oil. Here is the system that simpli- 
fies and materially cuts the cost of 
machinery lubrication. With no mov- 


..-exten 


ks bottle-neck, 


eratures onan important 


200°, Bearings 


Production losses 


failure. Mill out- 


ded bearing life from 


one year and four 


Production 


i st 
lubrication. Installed an aire ee pet 
ing little more than a hundre — 
Result: Bearings are still agen oe 
no failures to date—after one ay eee 
four months. $2400 has been save, 


cuts Down-Time, UPS 


i airs. 
ith down-time for rep 
bottle-neck that had to be 
t turned to Alemite 


es of bearing 
dirt © Reduces oil consumptio 


Facts prove this Ariction Fighter’ most efficient, 


continuous, fully automatic lubrication system 


increased! 


1 
IST advantages with ordinary methods! 
i iform 
h as 20% ®& Continuous, unif 
yiloche eyes pase seals bearings against 
; n—up to 90% ° Prevents — 
. A > 
imi esswork—each bearing pich su 
Tee aalat os it needs ® Reduces starting 
and running torque. 


at 


ing parts, the lubricator is the last 
word in efficiency. 

Job Proved and thoroughly tested 
in hundreds of applications in every 
phase of industry, o1L-m1sT uni- 
formly maintains oil film on plain 
and anti-friction bearings, gears and 
chains, despite variations in load, 
temperature or speed. Don’t you 
owe it to your business to learn all 
about Alemite om-mist— today? 


ALEMITE OJL-MIST Lubricates All Types of Mechanisms 


Chain 





Anti-friction 
G 


Alemite OIL-MIST Lubrication ou 


QO § €4 


Geor Cases 


jeor Plain 


* sti n 
time has been eliminated and productio 





a PRosect OF 


Get the facts NOW! 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. A-33 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me a FREE copy of your new 
Cj OIL-MIST catalog. ts meas theres 


| Please have your Alemite Lubrication Representative 
arrange a desk-fop demonstration of OIL-MIST. This 
entails no cost or obligation on my part. 


My name 


Title 


look whats happened 


TO THE ‘UGLY DUCKLING" 


The time is not long past when we 
looked on the helicopter first as a toy... 
next, a freak aircraft of little or no use- 
fulness ... then a curiosity of expensive 
proportions. A few, however, were quick 
to recognize the potential of such a ma- 
chine. Quick to encourage its develop. 
ment. A few looked on the helicopter as 
an invention of boundless usefulness, 
born ahead of its time, 

Today, this “whirly bird” performs an 
endless list of tasks for armed forces and 
government, for industry and farmer. 
From the rescue of a pilot downed in 
freezing arctic waters to crop dusting in 
Kansas, this aircraft demonstrates its 
astonishing utility. Anti-submarine pa- 
trol, power line inspection, replacement 
of general's command car and admiral’s 
barge, flying airmail from field to rural 
and suburban post offices and spotting 
forest fires—these are but a few of the 
numberless duties of the “egg beater.” 





Cook Electric Company supplies the 
majority of helicopter manufacturers 
with precision components that help 
make this new aircraft possible. Our Dia- 
phlex division, for example, supplies 
switches, relays and associated electronic 
components. 

Service to industry and government is 
the life-blood of Cook Electric Company 
and its eight divisions. From minute 
electronic components to giant expan- 
sion joints, we mass produce or handle 
Single item orders. 





Helicopter Manufacturers Like These 
Have Contributed to The Remarkable 
Growth of Cook Electric Company 
Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 
Bell Aircraft Corporation 

Sikorsky Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation 
The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 





Cook E lectric Company 


Established 1897 





Diaphlex — Aircraft ond E 
Apporotus * Magnilastic 
Research Laboratories — 8 c Avenue 

Anneocling * Inland Testing Laboratories 
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General Offices & Main Plant 2700 Southport Avenue * Chicago 14, Illinois 


Wirecom — W 


45 Jon 
Canadian Diaphlex Limited — Aircraft Components and Accessories, Tor 


re Communicetions, Protection ond Distribution 
ent * Airchasis—Airfrome Strv s * Cook 
Metal Fusion —Heot Treating ing and 
cogo 14, Illinois © Subsidiary: 


nto, Ontario, Canada 








en Avenue, Ch 











| of butterfly hunts and cricket games that 


read as well as his darker pages. 

By comparison, everything else in the 
book seems minor, though continually in- 
teresting. Inside the Whale is a long, 
overgenerous celebration of Novelist Hen- 
ry (Tropic of Cancer) Miller, in which 
Orwell sees Miller as a last-ditch individ- 
ualist thumbing his nose at a mechanized 
world. England Your England is an im- 
pressionistic survey of Orwell's native 
land, in which he uses such unconvention- 
al criteria as the difference between the 
German’s strutting step and the 
English parade step (“merely a formalised 
walk”) to score some shrewd points about 
the strength of democracy. 

One Set of Books. Politically, says 
Orwell, he wrote “against totalitarianism 
and for democratic socialism.” But where 
such a stand, in the case of another writer 
might be trivial or tedious or pompous 
Orwell made it into a passionate starting 
point from which to scourge all varieties 
of intellectual cant and hypocrisy. He 
denounced the Blimps who failed to see 
that Mussolini and Hitler were enemies of 
freedom, and he denounced the intellec- 
tuals who thought Stalin was any better. 
Much of his energy was devoted to carry- 
ing on a guerrilla campaign against the 
woolheaded fellow travelers who were poi- 
soning English intellectual life. 

Most political writers try to tell people 
what they should think; Orwell was inter- 
ested in discovering what people actually 
feel. As a result, he could not settle into 
any ideological pigeonhole. He 
ready to attack the phonies on his side 
of the political fence as those on the 
other. He was a writer who kept only one 
set of books. 


goose 


was as 


Recent & REaDaBLe 
The Happy Rural Seat, by George 


Lanning. A brilliant first novel on the sub- 
ject of the unlived life, with searching 
variations on the Henry James theme 
(Time, March 9g). 

A Good Man, by Jefferson Young, The 
Story of a Mississippi Negro who decides 
to paint his house, and white at that 
(Time, March 9). 

Prince of Players, by Eleanor Ruggles. 
The tragic and tempestuous life of Ed- 
win Booth, most famed actor of his day 
(Time, March 2). 

The Plantation, by Ovid Williams 
Pierce. A skillful story, quietly told, about 
a_self-forgetting Southern family man 
(Time, March 2). 

The Colditz Story, by P. R. Reid, 
Prisoners v. prisonkeepers, and how a hand- 
ful of Allied officers proved that the for- 
midable Nazi fortress of Colditz was not 
escape-proof after all (Time, Feb. 23), 


Out of Red China, by Liu Shaw-tong. 





A straight and human account of life un- 
der Mao Tse-tung’s new order, by a young 
Chinese who took a close look, then ran 
for his life (Time, Feb. 9). 


The Mongol Empire, by Michael Praw- 
din. First U.S. publication of a classic 
history of Genghis Khan and his succes- 
originally (1938) published in Ger- 
man (Time, Feb. 9). 


sors: 
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Carloads of Chemicals 
from Thin 


Celanese Corporation of America is 
playing a leading role in one of the 
most exciting developments of the 
American industrial scene. In the 
booming center of the Texas oil fields 
the company is employing an in- 
genious new method of producing 
chemicals by combining petroleum 
hydrocarbons with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. Many of the original 
techniques and equipment which have 
become the basis for the modern petro- 
chemical industry were developed by 
Celanese scientists and engineers. 


CHEMICALS ° 
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CHEMICAL FIBERS ° 


Today, Celanese is turning out tre- 
mendous quantities of vital chemicals 
such as acetic acid and formaldehyde 
to be used by industry to make thou- 
sands of products ranging from paints 
to plastics. 


The mass production of organic 
chemicals at advantageous costs, 
anticipated by Celanese more than a 
decade ago, is especially vital to our 
country today. Likewise, it places 
Celanese in an advantageous position 
with respect to the company’s own 





Air! 


raw material requirements, 


American industry is looking to 
Celanese as a stable, planned source 
of basic chemicals. The Celanese 
petrochemical plants in Texas, equip- 
ped with the most advanced processes 
and machinery, are important na- 
tional assets because their produe- 
tion can be varied at will to serve the 
nation’s chemical needs. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


- 
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@ CHEMICALS 
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It's an 
automobile 
agency... 
it’s another 


Butler , - 
Building! {| -* 


Automobile agency, 


















Sacramento, California 





manufacturing 
plant... 


it’s another 


Butler 
Building! 


















Manufacturing 
plant building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 













chemical = 
laboratory... 


it’s another 


LOW COST Butler Buildings are fire-safe, weather- 
tight. Practically no maintenance expense. Your 















Chemical laboratory, 
Ringwood, Illinois 


choice of galvanized or aluminum covering. Easily 
adaptable to masonry front or sidewalls. Easily in- 
sulated with low cost materials. Fit your plans with 
a Butler Building! Write for full details. 


Straight Sidewalls — Get All the Space You Pay For 


KANSAS CITY, MO 













BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7490 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 

990 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Dept. 90, Richmond, California 

C) Please have a Butler representative call on me. 

() Please send me complete information on Butler 
Buildings for use as 


Birmingham, Ale. — Richmond, Colif 


Galesburg, III Minneapolis, Minn 





OlL EQUIPMENT — STEEL BUILDINGS Nome 
Address 


FARM EQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT Fires 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS City 


Bo Se a I op a el = 
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MISCELLANY 


Fourth Dimension. In Manhattan, 
John Reynolds sat in a theater engrossed 
in the realism of a three-dimensional 
movie showing sea lions splashing in their 
London Zoo pool, felt a light spray on his 
face, saw beads of water fog his polarized 
glasses, got out of his seat and found two 
boys in a front row shooting water pistols 
at the audience. 





Short Change. In Milwaukee, Tomie 
Looney dropped a $5 bill in a sewer, got 
help from Sewer Department Employee 
John Krzewina, who fished around in the 
hole with a long-handled rake for half an 
hour, finally dredged up a muddy $x bill. 


Extracurricular, In Ankara, the Turk- 
ish Ministry of National Education is- 
sued a ruling specifically prohibiting pro- 
fessors from: 1) marrying foreign women; 


| 2) living with them. 


Good Samaritan. In Lorain, Ohio, a 
housewife lost $135 cash and a $r5 gas 
bill on her way to the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
went home to get some more money, was 
told by a gas company clerk that some- 
one had just come in and paid her bill 
but had said nothing about the other $120. 


Ex-X. In Albany, N. Y., the State Di- 
vision of Employment received a terse 
memo from a New York unemployment 
insurance office in regard to a claimant: 
“Change of name: old name: ‘X.’ New 
name: ‘John Smith.’ Reason; he learned 
to write.” 


AWOL. In Moorhead, Minn., at the 
Kiwanis Club’s weekly meeting, all mem- 
bers were present except the five-man 
attendance committee charged with get- 
ting out the membership. 


Believe It or Not. In Dallas, Drug 
Warehouseman Al Semtner left a sign 
above the safe: “Records only. Money 


| in box under typewriter’—but burglars 


broke open the safe, found no cash, took 
$52 from petty cash drawers, missed 
$150 in the box under the typewriter. 


Black Sheep. In Manhattan, Solomon 
Bauman, 73, picked up on a pickpocket 
charge, pleaded with the court not to tell 
his sister: “It would kill her. She thinks 
I'm a gambler.” 


Great Expectations. In Douai, France, 
police who arrested Accountant Théo- 
phile Dieux, 60, for stealing two bricks 
from a building under construction, fol- 
lowed him home, found his basement 
stuffed with bricks, timber, nails, iron 
bars, flooring, window frames, lime, paint, 
nuts & bolts, heard him explain that he 
had spent the last 32 years gathering 
items on his way home from work in 
order to build a country house, but the 
process had been so slow that the tools 
he stole 20 years ago to do the job are 
now completely rusted away, 
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| DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


and Victoria Vat 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 

Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit 0’ Scotland in a bottle! 


fr - , 
Dewars 


ywtv yes - 





Piper at parade rest 
Clan Wallace Tartan 





Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 


© Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 


COKE" IS A REGISTER 





2, 
Dusy people Pause foe Coke 


\ 





You hear people say, 
“Coca-Cola has been a favorite 
in our family for four generations.” 
Such acceptance comes only 
from quality you can trust. 
Its flavor unique and inimitable 
is blended of good things 
from nine sunny climes. Have a Coke 


and enjoy happy, refreshing moments. 








